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Preface 

One fine morning •while I went for a constitutiom.1 
to a Paik of a well-known city, beautiful as the 
Garden of Eden, I tiied to find out a secluded arbour 
where to lest awhile 1 ‘^elected one and was about 
to enter it, w hen I found a gentlem'in of a poetic nuen 
«>eated on a bench w ithin it, and reading aloud in a 
musical \ oice Sanskrit passages from one of the three 
books he had with him 

Just then a gentleman of a judicial demeanour came 
in and sat beside the fii&t From their comersation it 
ippeared tnat thev professed the same profound sub 
ject at the Academy, and that both were poor — ^nofc 
poor in spiiil, but pool in worldly belongings — ^the 
first had in\ ested most of his all in a mansion in the 
country of the ibor gnes and the second in substan- 
tial securities and in a skyscraper — and that both were 
'it a loss to find funds fot i second edifice within the 
precincts of the palatial citj As they addressed each 
other by their sweet and honorific surnames, ther 
seemed to be men of high distinction 

On being asked about the book he had been reading 
the first gentleman, without mentioning its name read 
out 'the following passage from it and also its English 
and Bengali renderings from the •two other books — 


( ) 


fewt vsfSRs sTP^or^rn^ra^ — 

(V Y —1—21) 

(Before the cat 

Like Yolley’d dust the scattering clouds divide, 

The whirling wheel deceives the dazzled e3fe. 

And double round the a's.le seems -to circle , 

The waving ohowrie on the steed's broad brow 
Pointb backtiard, motionless as in a picture, 
knd backward streams the banne** from the bieezc 
We meet — immovable ) — 

( ^-®rc8r, n , 

53St ^ '«lTCTl «T, «rfc5 ^ I 

-sit^ w Ti '»prf^ II)— J T 

The first gentleman then added, “bee how the pro- 
gress of the aenal chariot of Pururavasis vividly 
depicted In the first place the lapid movement of tin. 
chariot wheels leduces clouds to dust, secondly the 
quick revolution of the wheels seems to producc 
another senes of spokes in the interi il:, of the real ones , 
thirdly the chamaras which are tied on the heads of 
horses as ornaments appear to be motionless, as if they 
were painted on the heads of the figures of horses, 
and lastly the banner cloth spreads out in a horizontal 
line between the tip of its staff and its own end 
(which when at rest would otherwise dangle at the 
foot of the staff) Can any desciiptiou be more natural 
and graphic than this The second nodded his assent 


( vm ) 


The first then added, *‘Here is anotliex passage to 
match what I have read out'’ — 

*l§d? M*nld II 

2) 

( See^ there he tuns. 

Aye and anon his gi aceful neck he bends 
To cast a glance at the pursuing car, 

And dreading now the swift-descending shaft* 
Contracts into itself his slender frame. 

About his path, in scattered fragments strewn* 

The half cheu ed giass falls fiom his panting mouth. 
See, in his airy bounds he seems to fly* 

And leases no trace upon th* elastic turf) 

—MW 

( 5tT 5t?i 

*t*5rr®’<r cw? ’ftn • 

aSCT 'srtc^fi g:?r, ^ 

f*l ’WB <lt<f , 

1ifr®C5 »p?, ^ ^ 

cirjm5rtcjf ^ '=w^ II— J T ) 

The first gentleman then said, “There are numer 
ous graphic descriptions of this sort in a single play 
of the Great Poet It is veiy diflScult to choose some 
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and leave out the others In the passage just now 
cited, we are face to face with king Dushmanta who is 
pursuing an antelope in his chariot and describing 
the fleeing deer with such accuiate details as can be 
evpec*-ed onlj. from a \eteian huntsman The lemarl s 
of the charioteer (3% ?qqrr~kS— 1 — 6) on the 

ippearances of the four flaing steeds drawing the 
chariot and those of the Ling m repK 
VWPirat — kS — I — 7 ) on the aspects of thingc, uben 
the chariot is tearing its uaa through the forest, are 
equally \i\id and shon the Poets accurate observa 
tion of and deep insight irto the things around him 
I he second gentleman expressed hts appreciation of 
the extrac*" The first then continued, ‘X^et me read 
out another passage of unsurpassed beautj It ib 
unequalled in the delineation of tender emotion and 
in the description of the exaltation of lo\ e 1,01 e has 
taken possession of the whole being of the I,o\cr, 
w ho sees his Belo\ ed in all ol jects animate and mam 
mate’ He then read out tl e following with hts usual 
musical modulation — 

n — v\' — 1\ 7*1 

(The rippling wave is like her arching brow, 

The fluttering line of storks, her timid tongue, 1 
The foamy spray her white loose floating \est. 

And this meandering course the current tracks. 


Should be "her loin band 
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Her tindulating gait, all these recall 
My soon-offended lo\t — I must appease her ) — \\ 

( 55 'SSf r^, ?iTf^ 

-—^<^1 I 

f¥st^ I 

5^5 tfSj f5f% ^ni 

*ICS1 

5rt <71 

^ II )— J T 

When the first gentleman had reached the third 
line of the English tianslation, the second became 
lesLless, but when the second line of th^ Bengali 
tendering was being read out, the second stood up and 
left the place abruptly saying, **Such a passage — nay 
such a book in which such a passageoccurs-— should be 
let severely alone Moreover is not the heroine a 
hetaeia though of heaven Then the gentleman of a 
poetic mien also rose, and followed the gentleman of 
a judicial demeanoui, sajnng — 

nr 9Tr %9» vt ii 

(May God the Author, of Man’s Destiny, 

Not ever to ne such a fate decree. 

As to be made fine sentiments to teach 
To those who off and on dry sermons preach ) 

^ means (I) anger mthe caseofUrvasi and (a) force 

m that of of the nver ciiirent means *mtenic emotion 
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1 mis \ery caitoixs to kno^ the names of the books 
from vrhich the passages were e-vtraeted, but since the 
gentlemen were strangers and men of emittence, as 
app^red from then honounble stirname«!, I did not 
\etitttre to approach them 

On my way home I tortunately met a fnend of 
mine, a Sanskntist -and an author of nternatiooal 
fame coming with others of a priestly deportment 
out of n deceased nch man s house with costlj pres- 
ents as ponderous as his alliteratii e surname 'W hen 
1 narrated to him my mormng adientore, and showed 
to him the passages 1 had jotted dow n on a piece of 
paper uith a penal, he smiled sigmficantly and re 
marked that one might utilise one s leisure in popular 
ising the Dlassics bi means of their teinacular and 
English renderings and added that the Author of the 
extracts was none othei thin Kalidasa, the finest of 
the gems, that enhanced the beautv and glory of the 
cowt of the Great Yikramaditya, uith some particu 
lars concerning both of whom 1 shall try to acquaint 
the reader in the following pages— 


the Author 
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\e whose hearts are beating high 
With the pulse of Poesy, 

Hens of more than mortal ra.ee, 

Framed b\ Hea\ en s peculiar g’^ace 
God’s o\v n woik to do on earth 

Keble 

‘ Poetry”, as Shellej says, is the record of the best 
and hippiest moments of the happiest and best 
minds” Wordsworth echoes this sentiment in other 
words — Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge 
— it is as immortal as the heait of man” These aie 
not mere idle words — ^tney are the woids of those 
who themseUes, arc— 

The Pott*-, who on e irtn ha\c midt us heirs 
Of t uth and pure delight, by hcavenl) UjiS 
buen are ilso the utteianccs ot Kalidi^a, the most 
lamotus lyrical epic and dr im itic Poet of Indi i, w ho 
has been styled the Indian Shalespeiic bt Sir 
Wil lam Jones, and whose S akuntah ind Me, haJuta 
bai e di twn unstinted admiiation from Goethe, the 
gieo^'est Gei man Poet, ind ha\e led him to model 
the prologue ot his mistei piece F lust, iftci the 
prelude of the former 

Though this ‘deal son of Mtmoi j ’ and ‘great heir 
of Fame’ does not need such weak efforts as ours to 
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locate him in time and space, % e*" e, w ho cannot 
aspire to build for our'seli es i 'iiie 'ong monument” 
in the wonder and n'^onisl men*' of our fello'w beings, 
attach much importance to the date and place of 
birth of this W orld Poet — this finest flower of Brah 
manical cultuie’ as Di Keith st\les him 

A poet of intei lor merit w ould hai e resorted to 
\arioas mean de\ices to perpetuate himself in his 
w orks , but K ilid isa w ho knew that his verse would 
be his enduring monument, 

‘ Not marbie nor the gilded monumen'ts 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme,” 
left ■to the ingenmtj of the posterity all the 
guesswork regarding the place and date of his birth, 
and also regarding the spurion»ness or genuineness 
of certain works, which ha\e been fathered upon 
bun 

Scholars and antiquarians are s^-ill divided as to 
the date of Kslidasa They have proposed three 
approximate dates in connexion with the time when 
he flourished First 58 B C, when the era of the 
legendary king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini^ the enemy 
of the S akas or Scythians, began Secondly, 410 A D , 
when Chandragupta II of the Gupta Dynasty, who 
was styled Yikramaditya, reigned Thirdly, 625 
A D when Yas'odhaiman, the king of Central 
India defeated Mihiragula, the king of the White 
Huns 



Chapter I 

Kalidasa and Vikramaditya of 58 B C 

*FabL ts the eldei sistei of Htsio7y — Voltaic t 

In AbhijmnaS ikuntalam Kihdi*'as famous 
dr ima, the Sutiadhara or stage m iti igei to hi-s 
wife the actress — 

^Iprsi ^ 

•nsspsfl'TOncisipff^jif^ i” 

(Respected Ladj this is the learned assembly of 
king Yikiamvdit-va, rvho is himse’f an eminent 
dramatic critic We are to represent tocH\ Abhnn ni 
Sakuntalam the new historical p’ay of k hd isa) 
From the abo\c we find th t II md st tie 
dramatist flomi«‘hed in the reign ef \ikrimidit\i 
We do not Inow ant thing definite! ibout tie 
first king who issumed the title of \iK iraiditt », 
eieept the tiadition that his e pi il w is '’t U-jj itini 
in Cential Indii, thit he im tilted tie YikiaTna 
Samvat or Era w hieli began in 58 F C , th t he w is 
the enemy of theS ik is oi Scj thians and th it he w ts 
a patron of learned men 

It will be wrong to assert that the first \ iki >ni 
ditja was a meie imiginarj king, simph because 
no in>-cnptions oi eoins hate as let been found in 
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C 01 ’ exion with his -ei^n What Mr Vincent Smi^-h 
s ij s re^ardmt. Samndragupta (330 380 A D ; 
of the Gi pta Dj nastj , *tlie Napoleon of Indi i’ as 
he calls him, ought to warn us against such an 
assu’aption — ‘Bv a stringe irony of fate this great 
king — waTio’*, poet and musician — who conquered 
nearU all India, and whose alliances extended itom 
the Oxus to Ceylon was unknown eien by name to 
the histoiians of India until the pablication of this 
work His lost fame has been slow 1\ recovered by 
minute and laborious study of inscriptions and coin^. 
during the last eighty yeais ’ ' 

In the Calcutta Englishman of the 7th February, 
1927 Mr M ch lel Temple says in connexion with 
the legend ot the lost continent of Atlantis * But 
we aie getting to understand now th it whenev er 
wc have an ancient legend there is alwajssome 
sort of ■‘•ruth behind it Legends do not grow from 
nothing any moie than anything else , there must 
be a seed, though the plant, which has sprung from 
It may haye taken a strange and almost unrecognia 
able form ’* 

In G'lth'isaptas ati or Saptas'ataka ( seven 
centuries ) an ‘anthology of erotic verses written 
in the ancient dialect of Mahirishlra” * the follow- 
ing couplet occurs — 

1 B H I p 30(> 

2 Ibidp 220 
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winch m.v be msl-itej into is in-.i r u •'r le. — 

(She bv s’lMnj: you a 1 ic lot \our plevsint 
rubbinq her toot na imitated thf 1 beiantv ot 
\ikririidit d) So V month i lo iiso mentioned 
1 5 tl e Chinese ti i v eller is h i\in« o lul i 1 ic oi gold 
tom barber for having his head (see C ha t IID 

‘'Prof Sir R G Bhmd rl ir his su^^gci^-cd that 
probibU eitliei King Hi’ i, tne sc\ enteenth king of 
the Andh»‘ i Pi n I'.t y mas ivt been the author 
oi the G thi ot it m ly hue been deJieited to him 
M V 11 P o stri notes that Hilicaniotbe placed 
1 itei th in the first eentui^ AD ii d that the 
Sap^-ss^iti mentions a King, named Yik am dit\ i 
w ho may be the founder of the ei a ® 

According to Ileiodotus the Greek Historian the 
Persians denoted all ‘seythian nomads hj the term 
Sakai About 163 B C a hoide of loruads, named 
the Yuechi, probiblv an Iranian tiioe being 
defeated by a tribe of Turki nomads, w«.ie eomnclled 
to quit NorthwesUm China, and to migracc wrest 
•wards foi fiesh pasture grounds In the course of 
their migra'tion, the\ encounteicd and d«.teated the 
Sak IS, who inhabited the countiy west of the Wusun 
and north of th^, J ixartes Being thus dn\ en away 
one branch ot the S al is settl d in Sakastene, the 


1 Q io‘ed in B P R Vol II po dbJ oJO 
J I H I p 330 
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modet n Si's tan or the S'aka Country, formerly Dran 
giana and another branch attacked the kingdoms 
ot Parthia and Graeco Eactna bet-neen 140 and 120 
B C The latter ■«. as destro\ cd, and the former 
tieakened Then the ttvo branches of the Sahas being 
united, made their tvay into India thiough the nor- 
thern passes Some ol them settled at Taxila in the 
Punjab and at Mathura on the kamnna, where their 
kings assumed the title of ^nPT or Satrapas and ruled 
for more than a centmj seemingly in subordination 
to Parthian kings Another section of the horde 
about the middle of the first centurj A D occupied 
Suri&htra or Kathiawar, and ruled under thedesig- 
natioa of Kshatrapas till about 390 A D when 
their kingdom was destroyed bj Chandragupta II 
of the Gupta dj nasti * 

It is just possible that tlie S'akas, who had settled 
at Mathura about the first century B C , moved 
further south, and in 58 B C encountered Vikra 
mtditaa, the king and commander in chief of the 
warrior clan of the Mxla\as, or the Suzerain of the 
Muava Princes, who inflicted on them a crushing 
defeat, which rendered the further southward advance 
of the Barbarians at least for some time impossible 
This glonous \ ictorv of the chief of Ujjayini oa er the 
S^aka horde can be fitly compared with that won 
much later on the great battle field of Chalons in 451 
A D by the allied Latin and Teutonic troops over 
Attila, the Scourge of gods’, and his Huns, Oi. with 


1 EHlandBPR 
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that won in 732 A D by Charles Martel on the 
critical battle heid of Tours over the Ara^ host, w hich 
had invaded Gaul, both of which sa\ed l\estern 
Europe from imminent peril Such a victor-v could 
naturallj capture the imagination of the Mila\as, 
■who conferred on their king the title of \ ikramiditva 
or the Sun of Prowess ’ and assoc ated an era with 
the first rear of his rule or with the decisive and 
cardinal victorv achieved by his skill and valour 
Well might the Milavas apply to then general the 
lines used by Wordsworth in a different conte'vt — 
(let) ‘Shall thy name conspicuous and sublime 
Stand in the spacious hi manent of time, 

Fixed as a stai such gloiy is thy light 

The continuance of his era for moie than two 
thousand yeais would n iturallv be a strong pioof of 
his real existence as i powerful king of Central India 
But insciiptions discovered up to the present time 
have es'tablished the f ict th it the n ime of Vikrama 
occurs first in conneiion w lih the era, which began in 
5S 57 B C in an insciiption of Chaham*in Chanda 
Mahxsena at Dhaulpur — 

or engiaved in S^^&'Vikiama eia, coirespond 
II to b41 \ D In eiiliei insciiptions and copper 
I ’ ih !s the name M ilava occurs — 

(a) 

JTF® i 

[In the year 461 of the eri desciibed highly 
piaised, and named Kiita or (the beginning of) Sitya 
juga by the Milavagana], 
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(b » ^3 'ggg* <^rr 

(Done in the ^ eai iol of the era ha\ mg tl c tc na 
21 1 i\a before It) 

(c) <na55Fig 

(Wiitten it)’- ^umg information reg irding time m 
the 5 e 11 5&9 of the e i co i ictted \i ith the Settlement 
of the Mila-^as) 

(d) Hsr55R5it4nt ^pr5Ffra?*r«T^ ggfe w ig HCTm i 

(In the \ car 795 of the c a ot Malava chiefs or 
kingib) ^ 

Now who weie the Mila as? Whit was the 
nature of then Con ^itution ? If it \\ is i republican 
one — ^we use the teim republic in its modern sense — 
then K-ing Yikiamiditi i mubt be meiel> legendary 
and had no real cMstcuce 

In the thud Cniptei of the second pax t of the 
Yibhnupurjni tne Milivts a e described as 
(Malavah) Similuly it mentions Pundnh Kalingih, 
Magadhib and others Theoc plural designations 
as m , inhabitants ot the distrut of 

ta akala or Siaikoti sign fy the inhabitants of parti 
cular districts or di\ isions 

In Samud’-agupta s Y' lanabad pillai inscription, s 
the name ‘ M. la\a-' occurs — 
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or “(obcved) Ij the frontier kings ) of 

Sanatata, Daieka, Kamarupa Nepala, Kartnpura 
and othe- countries, and by the Malaias, ^Itju 
n janas, kaudhesas, Madrakas 4. bhiras, Praijunas, 
Sanakanikas, Ktkas, Kharaparikas and otheis ’ 
From theaooie some scholars ^ ha\e drawn the 
conclusion that the !M'ila\as, Yauilheias, &c we e 
not ruled by kings This conclusion from the 
omission of the name of King is not, howeier, 
warranted in our opinion by the fact that in tl e 
^e^.t sentence occuis — 





oi by the ‘ Dan aputras, Shahis Snah mushahis, S akas 
and Murundas and the people of Simhala and others ” 
We know that at least Simhala or Ceylon was 
ruled duiing the time of Simudragupta bv a 
Buddhist king of the name of Meghaiarna (352 
379 4. D ), \\ ho despatched a mission to Samudra 
gupta laden with the gems for which (ej Ion has 
always been renowned, besides othei valuable gifts, 
and requested pei mission to found a monasterj on 
Indian soil 

We hair e seen, however, that in some inscriptions 
the \Iilavas aie referred to as a gana (im) It is 
difficult to determine definitely the meanings of the 
teims Gana S'lem, Puga Samgha Brita, and Knla 


T C L p ^30 
2 E H I p p 3o-i T-nd 304 

3 «5IRr silH-gdifSiW 

or a P ala ib a uai( n of xnen belonging to diflfcrent castes and 
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\ hiCi wcie used inanceu Ir Ji i de lote el «ec 

V\ e are sometimes lai&ied b the tcimss c^ui d, eoipo 
ration democ whieb \\e use as their equi 

\ aitn+e and w nieh aenot^ the i iUu>>tnal and political 
units of Lurope nu mie 1 in an en\ i onment some 
tmes dis&imii r to tha-*- ot aneien-^ India 
In \itamiuod ij t ^ Pu^a is evplained thus - 

or a \ iliage or a tow a union consisting of different 
castes and difie ent oeeupttion« I beie also f^curs 

91oi5B^ qjfWpaiW oi gam ind puga aie sjnontms 

The word ‘gana was used also in anothei sense — 

“f!5n*nif ^ 

or a gana or clan is a colleetion of kulss oi families 
In the & dutiparra of the Mahabh uat i Bhishma being 

asked bv Yudhisthira about the couduet of ganas 
says— 

5Rif^ II 

^ <a q Kiifag ii 


haYing no regular means of hveliliood but gtre ^lly h\ing by 
means of slaughter (see C L page^j 
1 C L- page 138 
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snip's g; .'5 :s5fc^!^'65t^^ j 

j?3Trsqpia' ^ arcTiT ^q- u 

3^:qqj=s^ 5|yT:a’ ^^qsrr ^j^^qR^rr % 
^’SSfTScgffqrvR TiWIT^ ^RFil^qT ^ 53 

'Spmt 3R3| qrrs ^^onc 1 

TRTpg;^ WfHRxSR? u 

giRqfTJ^fi<iRt?r«S!n?^ qcr-g^ssgr q^TTifH ] 
^T^qTiarr R^Rrsfrrr wtrt qTf^^^r u 
a=r=?r?j?^^ qsyr^g =crR^rTfq^^€aT i 

3=r irorq trw ^tri tt 

srrari^c^^cg; ^rway ^RSq T Ioii % H {{ 

^^iTjyonpfsr Ctc4l*-q^t I 

siaif srv^s3Pr<;fi'^''PrT HSITSTayt 'q l| 

RqiRs^'fRqj^’srrqi i 

crfc^;^ =Brs.4^ f^jqirg- srSTRt^ u 
-sn^iT I 

IF^fTc? rioT^^s^q apR^ST 13 

q r ^ia TVRpg: i 


sfRqr ?y?g3?iT 3q=q ^^>=7 Rsaar^rsiT h 


sr^jsyi^q f<!j{+i^luj{, 

gPOTFj- R!g ra5^efi^VT«yjT5Tr ^rot ti 
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(O^ tsj t*ie 1 c'l ot Bhiri > tl - i •> 

ca t^ts ot e mit ano ig t’ e kin^s ji it’ la in 1 
ku i® nfe a at ice aaJl \ 'X"*- Oi to’et itn i 

ten T. <r na i» uni^et? it«t pio\ *.o inJ 
enab c it to team e wealth aid forei i pow^t 
concln le I’hanc^s w ith a ina w hicL is ti ut^. I n I 
not torn asundeT* hi dissension 

Oking whenganas alwa-vs pa da^ lesnect to 
(their t wise \aliant, enthusiastic and resolute 
(members or officers) thev prosper 

Rich heioic, warlike and learned (membeis or 
officers; sa\e ganas o\erw helmed with miseries ancT 
dangers 

O the noblest of the Bharatas anger, dibSv.nsi\. n, 
fear, punishment^ extortion, oppression, and murder 
always driie ganas into the clutches or the 
the enemy Therefore the elders of a gan i through 
theit President (that i« the elders who are heioic 
learned, etc presided over by one who is the fittest, 
among them) are to be respected, because, O king, 
they are very well versed in w orldlv af^rs 

O enemy-oppressor, O king secret counsel and spies, 
(are to be at the absolute disposal) of the President 
The whole assembly of a gana are not fit to hear (or to 
deal with) those secret matters The elders of a g in i 
assembling together should transact secretly business 
es, which are conducive to tihe well being of the whole 
commumty Otherwise a gana is separated dis 
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lan ttd au(’ to « a aider ml \ ^-iitii "Li. v. ises and 
Caldmities ensue 

When the n^nDers of a c, in ar>_ disunited, and 
ct each on his ow a account, this should nt oncv. 
l»e checked by the lea’-ned (cldero) through their 
P'-cbidcnt When the-^e is i qunr el in kuHs or 
bg f uni lies (of which a gnna is a codei.tion^ 
and w he i it is disregarded bii the elders ot these 
kulns, it lends to the disunion and fin ii destruction 
of the gana, gotra, or clan Internal dissension i'. 
to be more feared and gu irded a^ninst th in feai {o 
aggression) from without \11 the members of i 
kula are to be regarded as equals bi birth and all 
the kulas and families constituting i gan i are to be 
r^£,aidtd as equ il to one anothei The enemn te ir 
isunder oi destroj a gana b sowing dissens on 
among and biibing its members Therefore units 
has been said to be the best ref ige of a gana ) 

From the above wc mav deduce the follow mg — 

(a) In the epic age theie were republic in m-. 
ti-tulions called g in is 

(b) lachganawas composed of kuUs or big 
farm lies 

(c) F ich kula had a lliji or Rulei or P-esi 
dent, and es erv gana h id at its he id a K ij i or 
President 

(d) Every gana and most proliably ever} kula 
had Its own assembly consisting of the most ex.pen- 
eaced and competent members of the communitv 
The gana assemblj most probabi} consis+ed of the 
Presidents of kula assemblies 
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(cl T e sp ana “iec el »t a n't 

a* tie so c a "pO'iA oi F-esident Oi a gana 

(f) the tneinbe s of i ktili or f irjil y and 

all kuia'' lad ®atiii tjC ttic^^ pri\iifSC' 

In KautiU is Ar*has'istra which -icco din„ to 
Jilr \ «=5Tiith dt tribes, tne state o tmng , i cki ted 
wnmedi i-^e \ befo-e the est iblishment oi th AI a r> \ i 
Empire u Ch indr igapta in 322 B C occu’* — 


II 


‘ Soi e-f eign^i ina\ (sometiire*) ot the proper (>< 
a clan , for the corporation of c’ana is imincib t in 
its nature, and being f-v.e from the ca’anutics of 
anarchi cm hai e a pernici.nent e'v stence on tarth ’ 

Though Cane* is not mentioned it w is no*-lin 4 
but a Eulasamgh i or a union oi kuias o» bic, f imili s 
which ruled teriito les freedom irom the calun 
ties of anarchx eiidentlii implies that when a Kui”* 
or P'-esident died or w is killed in wai oi w is found 
unfit) the fittest member of the community, "uo ei tied 
him and thus obviated anarch\ or politieal disoidet 

The word » oft or class like the word nor hid 
two special meanings It was applied to a union 
or gmld of manufacturers or tradeis In Vat'- ibh i 
tta s Mandasor stone inscription engia\ed in 4,73 A !-> 
during the reign of K-umaragupta II in commf inoi i 
tion of the election and repair of a pillar const ucted 
in honour of the Sun god, the word ‘ b leni u applurl 


1 T K A Book I Chap WII 
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to rne n o- g ind of ea. . ’’t a*- a! .o 

used to sigmi} a political group In K a uti ♦ V ci ’s \rtba- 
s' '-tia under tne ncadino s, trc juduct 

Samghas (unions, "toups, communjit’es, 'ir co.po- 
liiiicnsj oecuiS the following coupiet — 

^twrrai si' s 

11^ -33^— JTSr^— 

Thi*- IS tiaubiated hy Dr &n rna b' strj^ tnus — 
‘"The corporations of waruois vas reni) oi 

K^mbnoja and Sa'^"-rtra c<nd otoe. countries li\e 
by agrjicuitu"'e, trade and \tielding \veapons The 
coiporations of Licachhuika, Vnjika Alallaka, 
Aiadrako, Kakura, Ku'^u, P nchila and otners me 
hy the titieufa Rf] ^ ^ 

‘bamghabnltam’ appears to be taken liy Dr 
S' str> as meanmg oi '"conduLc ol corpo- 

rations ' it shoaM *athe.. ‘e tian:.lcited into 
^ or the deabin^s oi a L ng (who 

wants to be powrerful) with indu^tn il diiu political 

giOttpS ' 

Kshatriyas reni ma3r not necessa’^ii3r mean <a 
corporation oi \\ amors and the woid Rshatnja 
may reler to the Kshatriya caste That tnis is so 
15 evident irom the fact that some oi these 
Kshatriyas lived by means of mm, i e , trade 
and agncultnre^ It is difficult to determine w hether 
the Lichchhivikas^ Vrijikas &c belonged to the 


V 1 K A p 43T 
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Ksnatii \ a caste or not So far as the Licbchm\ ifcas 
arc concerned, there are good grounds for supposing 
that they were Kshat^l^ is bj caste IntheVnyu 
} unna (ch 99) occurs the following — 

g n wra Hfjw ^ II 

(\t the end of all Kshatnya Kings, Mahapadtna 
nanda, the son of the King 'Mabanandi by a S udra 
woman will reign ) This pro\es that the S is unaga 
djnastv to which Mahmandi belonged was 
Kshatnya by caste The Vishnupurana also 
corroborates the statement — 

ag p gii r O i 

(the a-vancious King Mah^padmanand i, who will 
be the son of Mahxnandi by a Sudra woman will 
destroy the Kshatnyas like Pirtsuisuia From 
that time S udras w ill become Kings) 

\)atasatru sent a message to the Mallas — ‘The 
Lord ( Buddha ) is a Kshatii3 a and so am I 
Therefore I deserve a share of the lekcs We know 
that the mother of Ajatas atru of the S is un iga 
dynasty was a Lichchhavi, and also that Samudra- 
gupta always piided himself on his being the son of a 
daughter of the Licbchhavis Gupta was gener illy 
the surname of the Vaisyas The Brihmans were 

1 Qnoted by mr B C Law troni Mahanibban Suttanta 
‘•ranalated by Mr E bsxids} in bis Some Ksbalny Tubes of 
Ancient India 
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styled Sarsa^, the Kshatnyas \arm , the \ais\as 
Gupta and the S'udras D tsa So it is just possible that 
Samudragupta felt himself honoured bj his mother 
being the daughter of the celebrated Kshatnya 
clan of the LichchhaMS In the Mah paiimbb na 
buttanta occurs the follow mg — * The Lichchhavis 
of Vesali sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying 
‘The Exalted One was a Kshatnja and so are we 
We are worthy to receue a portion of the relics 
of the Exalted One 

From the abo\e it win appeal tnat tne 
Lichchhatis, Viijis 4>.c , were probably Kshatriyas 
by caste Therefore the meaning of Kautilyas 
couplet (quoted on p 15 ) may be — ‘Of the 
Kshatnya groups, the Kambhojas, the Sarishtras 
and others live by trade, agriculture or war, and 
the Lichchhavikas &.c li\e by the title ofR-yaor 
King (i e , designate their chiefs as Rij is or Kings) 
Mr B C Law’s explanation— This apparently 
means that among these peoples — Lichchhat is 
Mallas &c — each citizen had the nght to call hfm 
self a r ij 1 , i e , dignitary who did not owe allegiance 
or pay revenue to nny one else’® seems to be iiiconsis- 
tent with what he says later on ® atter auotin&r 
Professor Bh ndarkar, that every Lichchhavt R»jx 
had an uparaja or t iceioy, a seuapati or general 


I Quoted tJy Mr B C Law from \’r R David* tranbla 
tioB in hi* Some Kshatnya 1 nhes of Ann nt India p 8 
3 Ibid p 85 
3 Ibid p 94 
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and a Bhvnd c: rika or tieisu er Oi e could not 
oneself a r ji, nor would one nppointa \iceroy, 
a general ind a treasurer, unless ore had subjects 
Prom this it will bee\ident that the w ord b reni 
in the couplet refers to ^a) the un on or guild of 
agnculturibts, traders and manufaetuiers with the 
President or at its held, (b) the union 

or eorporation of warriors under its chief or, 
and (c) the political group (also called nei gana) 
like the Liehebha\ikas wi^h the title of Raji or 
King 

In the same chapter of the krthna astra occur not 
onlv or Heads of Unions, but also or 

Princes (sons of Kings) as Dr S .>stry translates it 

We hate seen that in S imudragupta S 
Allahabad pillar inscription occur the names of — 
W-ilaras A’jun janas, kaudhetas, Madrak is, &c 
The Malatas were also designated asMalat tgana, as 
m Yatsabhatti's Alandasor stone inscription — fn9«iPif 
or ' reckomng from the tnbal constitution 
of the Milatas’*' In Samudragupta’s inscription 
the juxtaposition of the M-ilavas, Yaudheyas Madra 
kas, &c establishes the fact that the constitutions 
of these tribes were similar In Kautilya’s Artha- 
s astra (Ch XI) though the Mv, lavas (unie««s they are 
the same as the Mallakas) and the Yaudheyas are 
omitted, yet the Madrakas and the Lichchhavikas 
aie placed in the same category Therefore there is 

reason to believe in the similarity of the constitu> 
_____ ^ 
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ti > •' ot 1 1 { jui t iDe Lich^ah n iiv Ixal 

Milrakas iiiil M ’a\as 

So fat IS the Licbchh »\ikas O’* the L chcha'w xl n, 
d xn aie concerned the Arthas tsstia saxs that tne\ 
Uxed b-v the title ot Rip This means thatthexr 
chiefa \ere called R^jis oi Rin^s Dr M-i-jumder 
refers to Fkapittna Jitaka'^ ml sa\& that the 
Lichchh-’id ns of \aisih (Bis r in MoxuEft.rpore , 
had se ren thousand se en hundred and &e\ e i k.in£;s 
I xrl an eqi al number of \ iceioit s Geneials and Trea 
suierb He niso refers to Bhadda b»la Jttaka, and 
says that the commander m chief of Kos al i violated 
a s icitd tank ot the I xchchhaixs b\ mal xng his wife 
bitlie in it, and was pursued bji fiie hundred 
Lichchhaii K.iai,s 2 Buddhi refers to a parnam 
01 general issemoK of this Communitv * 

In the Bijaygadb Stone inscription of tlv 
laudhevas occurs ” 

or 'of the mah-irpa and mahasenapati who his 
been placed in the tront bv the Yaudheyagani. 

That some of these tribal republics of the d i\ s 
of the Mahibhirata mav have degenerated into 
oligitchies in the time of the Arthas astia and in 
the age of the inscriptions, is indicated by the use 

1 C. L P 4 ^ Thv uaraoer 7707 la used for the aaka of 
aTminetiy 

Ibid P 327 
a Ibid p 2 ad 
4 C I— No 58 
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of not onl\ the title Raj i, Tihich occurs also m tne 
Mahibhirata in connexion with the head of the 
famih or of the Gana, but also of the title 
Kumiraka (Prince as translated by Dr, Shima 
Sastrr) in connexion -with the names of the &ons 
of these Rijis or chiefs The Battddha Jataka men 
tioned above also refers to the Viceroys, Generals 
and Treasurers of the Rijis or Kings of the 
Lichchhavi clan It appears that in course of time 
the headships of kulas or big familes became 
hereditary, that is, the eldest son succeeded his 
father as in monarchies properly so-called But the 
Cabinet of Princes continued, and either temporanlv 
in times of emergency or permanently the President 
or Mahanja and Mahisen-kpati — ^the great king and 
commander in chief — -a as elected as in the inscrip 
tion ‘Icaudheyagana See' ( see p 19 ) Ivow 

King Vikramaditya of Ujjayini might have been 
such a Maharija and Mahasenipati, who was elected 
permanently by the Malavas both on account of 
his being a great admimnstrator and also on account 
of his prowess and mihtar> skill evinced in his 
defeat of the S aka horde 

In the Cambridge Histonr of India Vol, I, the 
Vikrama Bra is identified with the era of \zes I of 
the Scythio-Parthian or Indo-Parthian dynasty 
which ruled the western Punjab or the Kingdom 
of Taxila Sir John Mar^all has discovered a 
Kharoshthi inscription in the Ghir Tope at Taxila, 
Wihich IS dated the fifth of the month of Ishadhin 
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tie ven,! 106 of ( \\'\s i=.of ^ 'll ^ moaaich 
then ruhngr at Taxila is descii’ied as C rcat Kins, 
bdpieme King of kings, toon of gods, Khush in i ’ Fioin 
this bir John Marshall and Piofeiaoi Kapson hue 
concluded that it is the in'scription of K idphi^ts 
the Knshan King and tl it the \ ik^'ama ei t m as 
reallv inaugurated ba A^es I Sir John Marsh ill 
identifies this Kadphises with Kujuia Kidphi‘t^ 
the piedec«.s&ot ot \ima Kadphises ^ who wa*' 
succeeded bi the famous Kushm King K inishka', 
w hile Professor Rapson identifies him w ith \ im i 
He adds that the \Iila\ lo were the tributaries of 
the suzerain Azes I ind borrowed the era froi i 
him He savs, ‘The use of an era can be shew n in 
well ascertained cases to ha\e spread from the 
suzerain to the feud atones Is there an\ reason to 
suppose th it extension in the conti irr direction — 
from feudatori to suzer iin — has e\ er taken pi iCw 
or could possibly take place * ^ 

The conclusion of Professor R ips<>a though \ ere 
ingenious is liable to the following objections 

(1) No n ime is gi\en tn the inscription 

(2) Vima Kadphises is gi\en in his coins the 
epithet * the Kushan chief and not * Son of the 
gods ’ 

(3) it It tieiongen to the Kushan King \ ima 
Kadphises, who had become powerful enou.fh 
to style himself as a arreat king the suoreme king 


t C H I Uatfod Jctio i) 
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of \,i tqs 'll! 1 *he so i of the flrod«> coi* (’ he i stc iJ 
of fia«srura.tnv? t. ntw era, idopt^hitot i ki it, f ^ 
i Scvthian %\hichhis p»ede..ts>8>or Kuj I'a 

Kadphibes of theluchi tiition hid o\ ei throw i •' 
That the K.ushan dvnast\ was capable of tuundin,, 
a new era cannot he doubted, tor in the le-'t yen 
136 of the so-called era of A^es th it is> 7b A D 
Kamshka — Mr \ in».ent Smith sa-vs \ ima K i Iphi-es— 
iounded the S al i era 

(t) This hypothesis ignores the fiersistent tta 
dition that the era was inaugurated by \ ikram i 
ditya, the King of the M tlavas to commemorate his 
deciswe defeat of the Sakas 

(5) It is inconsistent with the story of the Jain i 
Teacher K<ilaka, yyhich tells us about some events 
which are supposed to have taken place in Uyaini 
and other parts of w estern India during the first 
part of the first Centurv B C or immediately before 
the foundation of the Yikrama era in 58 B C ^ 
Kylaka, a Jama samt, having been insulted by king 
Gardhabhilla ofUjjaini, father of Vil ramiditya, 
invoked the aid of the King of the S'akas, who was 
styled King of kings ( a title borne by the Slika 
Kings of the Punjab — Manes and his successors 
including Ases I ), to oyerthrow the Gardhabhilla 
dynasty, but Yikmmidifya inflicted on him a 
crushing defeat This is supported the following 
quotation from the same history" — “The historical 

1 C H I pp I6T-6J> 

2 Ibtd pp 533— 
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< 5 et''irg (of *ms totoi j ) is not incons ‘ste i Aichwbtt 
wc 1 no^\ of the political ciicumstant.es of Lj^dMm 
it tms period A persecuted pa t"* in the st f'-e m ij 
well hiie ia\oked the aid of thewxrlike S'akas of 
S akidMpa oi Scvthia (pait of the Punjib) in order 
to crush a cruel despot , and is history h is so often 
shown, such allie® iie not unlikeU to ha\e seized 
the Kingdom fo- themscUe-. Rjth the tjiint 
Gardl lahilla, who e misdeeds were responsible for 
the introduction of these avengers and his son 
Yikramiditv i who aftei wards drove the Sakas 
out of the reilm, lecoiding to the story, may 
perhaps lie hi tone el characters , and from the 
account which lepresents Vikrimiditja is hating 
come to Li 1 jay mi from Pritishth nawc may inter 
that they weie connected with the \ndhra« ” 

(6) Do the coins or insciip ions of \/es I oi his* 
successors Azelises and Azes II Ijear the eia of \/es 
I 9 Tht fiktabihi insciiption o*’ Gondopherres 
the successor of Azes II mentions an ei a, but does 
not refer like Sir John Marshal i v Tax la inscription 
to Azes The year 103 on it miy refe’- to the Saka 
era and may be equivalent to 131 K D , ns bir R G 
Bhandarkar ’ and Mr R D Baneqee ^ hold 

(7) The document, on which Sir John Marshall 
and Professor Rapson bise the era of Azes I appears 
to be an inscription and not a coin May it not be 


« P H I — p 37 


2 E H I — p 24 % n 
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a Sj aiioas insunptioa connected \\i-*-n a giant like 
the notorious Gai i copperplate insvription of 
Samudragupta ’ 

(.8) The era of \zes cannot explain the Vikrama 
Samvat hich IS associated with Mxlavaganasthiti 
or the firm establishment ot M la\ a community in 
Central India 

Eien admitting that 'kyasa^ refers to Izes I, 
and great King, supreme King of Kings, son of the 
gods, Khushana,’ refers to \ima Kadphises the 
Predecessor of Kanishka, there is nothing to preclude 
the supposition that the Milaaa or Vikrama era* 
and also the era of kzes I were inaugurated in the 
same year The Scythio-Parthian monarch 3 i reached 
the highest point of prosperity under Azess I who 
commemorated his greatness b> means of an era 
But at that time also bis arm^ or another section 
of the S akas who had established themselves at 
Mathura, was decisively defeated by feing 
Vikramaditya of Ujjajini at the head of Mdavagam. 
or clan, in commemoration of which brilliant achieve 
ment was initiated the Malava or Vikrama Era 
Later on, the two eras which began in the same 
year, coalesced into one This is also borne out by 
the fact that there is a difference of seven months 
between the northern Vikrama Era and the 
southern or true Vikrama era 


I P H I p 37 
i G H 1 p 248 n 
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Vr H K Dcu 111 h <3 ka’-tied esscx^ ‘ \ L amidity 
a id IS E a” has pointed out toat the gr,^t \ ik-'a n 
dit^a of tnc hisr centu y B C 'n as noue other tnan 
GautaOiiputia S'ctakarni of the kndhra Dynasty, 
•w Ho IS meu'^ioaed clS the foundci of an era n the 
Alatst e* pur n'’ and w ho \\ as sty ed \ -ir ina \ ikrama 
(po-vfccrfttl like an elephant) and whose inscriptions 
be«.r, for e ample, the years ba.\ achare (Samvatsare) 
1 3 and S It achate 24’ — w hich some hat e contended 
s nis regna' t^ais ti.id ttno had yacsal kings and 
tv 1 ose dominions eytended from the Godayan to 
i^jpatmi But if as. Vi \incent Smith sat s, his 
son and su^ceo^-or Pamm yi had mamed the daughter 
ot Rudrad imaua I , whose Girnai msciiption bead's 
the date 72 of the S aka era, coiresponding to 150 
A. D, Gvcuttmiputia could no*- haye flourished in 
the middle of the first century B C The Giinir 
inscription howevei si nply sat s that Rud-adatntna 
was closely connected wita S'ltakaim But if the 
NiSik insciiptions of Gautamiputra S"i.-takarni 
relate to the plo-ts of land , which belonged to 
iJshabhadat-’-a (yon in law of Kahaptna of the 
K-al atrapa Dt nasty) ,who flourished about 41 of the 
1 a. El 1 ot 119 A D ,then alao there is difficulty 
in iden tilting Giutamiputra Sa-takarni with the 
vikiam dityaofST B C ' 

It Is possiVe that the Yikramaditpa (Son of 
Gardhayilia) the generalissimo of the Milavas 


I Bpig-apliica Indica — Vol VIII pp 71 and 8S> 
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\vho t. defca"^ o^the Sakas »ed to t^e 6rm establish 
rient fferfe) of the M li^ns as a forri d ible tiioe, 
aftei their contnuince ’s ii ndepe idei t n'^tion 
had been threatened ba tae S akas m gnaninonsU 
allowed the Eia to be named aftc his peoole 
(gana) though ea^iv one knew tha-^ it was re ihj 
assjciated with his great \ictoiy This ti idiaon 
in later times leiixed tne name of *\ik amiditva 
or \ikrama in connec-^ion with tie u i alte his 
glon s had been enhanced by the mcmonts of oti er 
\ ikramdditras Ike Gautamiputra takami f 
Paithm and LjjaMui ), rd Chandiagtpta 11 (who 
frequentl 3 lesided at Ljjayini) and e\en bj tho«e 
of Harshatardaana (606 — 47) of Kanauj, king, 
author and patron of authors, and by those ol 
King Bhoja (1,0'' S — GO) of the Paramira family 
who had his capital at Dh n ncai UjjaMni, and 
who was both a scholar and a patron of learned 
men, as had been the case with Alexander the Gieat 
Arthur and Chatlemagnein Europe 

Ihe King Vifcramvditya of Ujjaaini vras not 
only a great king and general but he was like 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj and Charles the Gieat, 
King of the Franks and Head of the Holy Roman 
Empire, a patron of letters, though the \eise 
which enumerates the nine gems oi his couit is 
beyond doubt a spuiious piece of composition 
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Qn the CO -t ot Kin^ t'-e’-,. 

nine syem'? 17 D^an an xn K'^l -’pan'’! a Airara 
si*nha S anl u \et labti «, Gn’t ' pa^a K iidi<sa 
\ar baritnira anJ \aiaiuc^i) 111 tiaccs of the 
works ol Dli'’n\a itar , K^hapanaK-’ iJ \e* ia 
bhat-^a ha\ e 1 e*.n lost 

Ama-asinha was the co*apiler of a Kosha or 
Sanskrit Dictio lar calkd ^marakosha There is 
a tradition that he w is a Jama tka<- be erected a 
temple at Buddha ^aa , and that n an% ofh’swoiis 
\\ ere deoil oven M the great Retorn and PI ilo'sopaer 
Sank It chi \ % i \ ro flourished about SCO \ D 
Dr "MicdOiif*!! sa\s The \marakosha occ ip es 
the s ime donii laat position in levicogiapn\ as 
Pinim in gt ipiirat not itapiohablj composed 
about 300 A D 

S anku w as probabla the same as S ml uk -i 
referred to bT Dr Keith, on whose eail er work on 
Poetics was based the Yjautiviicka ot Alahim ir 
Bhatta who floanshei about 1050 ^ D and who 
stated that “inteience was sufficient explanation 
of the enjoym nt of poetty ’ *’ 

The date of Gh it ikarp ira is not know n A Ij tic 
poem of a \ erj artihcial character, consisting onlt 
oftwentjtwo stanzas and marked by the use of 
j amakas called aftci the author s name ‘Ghatakar 
para’ or potsherd w hich is worked into the last verse, 
IS ascribed to him •' 


I s L 433 

4 C S L p 139 
3 Ibid p II 4 £w S L p 33d 
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\ai'arv.c''i ''w*'eclitea\ tn a K \ ab Pi+anja’i 
aiithor of th^ "'Ian bh sh'v » or 'the treat commentit \ 
on Pimm '' the nmous £,*"1111111 'imn who flourished 
a K>ut 300 B C ) a d ofloga it-'as which foim th“ 
b ISIS ot the \o 4 'a Philos iphv Patanjali Incd ibo 
150 B C Yararuchi is said also to have been ttiv. 
author of a treatise on Poetics So he must hue 
flourished earher than IjO B C * 

\arihT.m<hira the famous astrologer nnd astro- 
no*ner, w ns born adout SOSA D nnd died 11 587 
\ D He was the author of three works on Astro 
logy VIZ, Brihat Samhita Brihnijitaka or Hon 
s is'-'n nnd Laghu j tnka He w ns also the author 
of Pnnchasiddh ntika, a practical astronomical 
treatise w hich he composed, ns he himself says, in 
427 of the S aka Sam\at corresponding to 505 
ADS 

feo it is evident thnt nil these lutnor'* could not 
have been contemporaries and been associated w ith 
the \ikiam ditya of 58 57 BC This cot'plet , Dr 
Mcdonell writes, though often quoted,is an ill authenti 
Gated verse occurring m a work of the siv teeth 
century’® Under the ciicumstances we do not obtain 
any help from it regarding the date of Kalid isa w ho 
is <t’''o mentioned as one of the nun in'^’eHectunl gems 
of Yikramiditya’s court 

That K-ilidisa was later than As'iaghoshnis almost 
certain As'vaghosha,Dr Keith sa-^s, is mall likelihood 


1 Mcdondl & Keith 

2 Mcdosdl and V Ren 

3 C S L. PJo 
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‘ to be reckon l is a co 'tellPO’-at^ y K^mshka and 
as&igueu \\ ith h n either to end o* '■he tirat o’* the 
middle of the second ce itnr\ \ I> ’ Hv. -tUo sa-* th it 
\!j'v nghoaha inf n^nc^d K'l’id oa s stvle a id rc ers 
to the fact tnat Iv id isa maat ha\ e 1 ee i inJi"’ t^d to 
Ao vaghosha for sorie passages of R ighu\ ams i ‘ To 
den\ or minim s*. the influence of As \ aghosha on 
Kihdasa IS id e, the evi'^ of the aoung Prince from 
thecitv bring the women to the iMiidows and top® 
of the houses to gize on his beauta a p'‘s‘>age (n hii 
Buddha Ch irita) which e\ok s the rn lira of K n 
dasa sdescnptioi of Ala’s en*'r\ intheRagh ^amsa 
In Kihdi I’s diama Milavikignmitram the 
following occuis — 

qiRqrfi^— i srfaRFmqr 

gwqHchj ^ I 

( Manager - I ha\ c been asked b> the Learned 
Assembly to cnict I^ilidisa’s drama, Malaaikigm 
mitram, at this spring festival 

Ac* or Not so, I praj AYhv should the audience pas- 
over the compositions of fa nous poets Bha3a,Saumilla, 
Kaviputi \ and otneis and do great honour to the 
work of Kilidasa, a modexm poet'^ 

From the above it appears that ELalidt^sa was the 
author of Malavikagnimitram and that he was later 
than Bhisa, Saumilla and Kaviputra Malavikigm 


1 b D p l6l 

2 C S L p 33 
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r'ltrati is " ’ is*’Oti t.i draima Tl^ Si'< aji^'id 3 n'is*" 
(j 42 322 B C ) *.*3 foPov eJ b\ the \Iaur'v\a d\ i u 

t\ ( 322 lb5 BC ) esii. lo’ibatd bj Chn-ndn-a^apt i 
This TV as succceied b\ the blinga d\aeist\ (1o5 7-* 
B C ), the first kin-r of w hich w as Pashvamitra S unt, i 
( ISd- 14.9 BC ) -who ascended the Magadha throne 
afte** killin:}C his mastei Bnhadrath i Maur 5 \a in 
iSa B C , of hose aitny he w as the S In ipati ( com 
mande-^ in c iief^ b\ w hich title he is referred to in 
M lank snimitram 

'iaj’iasena and M idhavast •>a claimed thethron^ 
of\idarbha The former became Mctorious in the 
conflict The latter being desirous oi alia mg himself 
■with the po \enul Prince 4.gnimitra ( heir app iient 
of Pushaamitra ), and also his Viceroa at Yidi*- v 
( Bhilsi ), bj ma'Tt mg his sister Malat it a to lam and 
thus securing his support set out with her and witn 
an escort for Yidi'''^i But they were imprisoned by the 
frontier officer of Yainasena Sdidhavasena b minister 
Sumati, and his -widoiyed sister K lus'iki esc iped 
from the prison with Malavik i They w eie w ivl ud In 
robbers, and in the fight Sumati w as kil’cd M d i\ ik i 
escaped -to the Court of Agmmitra, where she w is 
engaged by the chief queen, Dhirmi, as her person il 
attendant Later on Elausliki, who had assumed the 
role of a nun or Panyr-vjiki joined them, but her dis 
guise prevented her from being recognised bj Jd ila\ ik t 
The helplessness, beauty and modesty of Mdaviki, 
who was a mere girl, won the heart of the chief 
queen, who entrusted her to Ganadasa,the dancing and 
singing master, for training Her portrait made the 
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Kmg tail in love \vi*-h he Gnutanaj the coiiic jester 
a d the KtngS c''mpon on to g’‘atif\ hiss nastei’s 
de«ue to see M\la\ kn p-oiokeJ. a quaiiel bei-ween 
Ga lad sa nnd his ri\ al HainJatta Gnrad tsa establish 
-ed his siip^riorty as a teacher b% exhibiting Milai il .. 
(though agciinst tne viltsof the chief queen, is ho 
had su^pecued the design )as a d vi cer and si iger before 
the Court ]MiKviki s beautitul dance and suggests e 
and plthe^lc song cnarmed the audience, and the 
K ng and \i. dnsiki fe ' decpis inlose w th each other 
Mda\ ku., being a companied b> hei attendant 
\ akul aliki cament the direction o^ Dhirim to 
che garden to touch -w. ith hei left foot Jae \s'oka tree 
to in -ike it blossom, and opened out her heart to her 
attend int, who bemg in the confidence of the King, 
readil j consented to help hsi The King os erhe inng 
Malaviki’s consi-isation with her attendant and 
understanding that his lo\e w as reciprocated, came 
forth from his hiding puce and was ibout to embrace 
her when the second queen Irwati flushed with drink 
and stung with jealousj suddenly came out of her 
place of concealment and in a tone of bitter satiie 
insulted the King and repujiated 1 is advances, and 
indiieed the chief quee’i to eonfine MiK\iki with her 
attend lit in an andci ground cell TLe court jester 
Gautama, skilfullj biought about their release by 
feigning that he had been bitten by a snake, and by 
proem ing the snake crested ring of great effic icy in 
snake poison, from the 1 md-heatted Dhirini, which he 
produced before the jailor Gautama and Vakulavalika 
contriied another meeting between the King and 
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Tvl HmIei in an the\ weic again sui 

p~iscdlyl \ati bn* the\ i\^-e e-vtncated fton the 
dehc iti- situation bv Dn tti ii Jaugaie Yasulakohmi 
being attacked bv a n* i il ej in the garden The 
tide nn\ timed in ie\ \ ’sfiiour The As'bka 
b’o‘'Somed n-iid is tiie chiet qi een had pfomised to 
fulfil M la\ iki’s -wish, w hen the fioweis of the ' s oki. 
won’d con e out, she magnarir oasH irade an ingc 
mcnts for M laid i mairiag \\ ith the Ki Jj, Tw > 
fa\ouriD’e items ot ni.i\>s brougx t •’boat tht- peaceful 
union of M la\ d \nth her rovai ’ovui One was the 
report of the \ i*,tory won bj \gn mitra s army 
o\ er the King of \ id<a.i oha oi Beia , and amon ' 
those who came wi*hthi«‘ good news were two girl'', 
who recognised M laixka as the Yi '''’ibha piince-ss, 
and later on Kaus'iki as well The o'^her was the 
communication bt Pushy amitra ot rre victoiy 
won by \asumitra, (his giandson and the son of 
Agnimitia and Dhirini ) ovei tne cavdl y of the 
Yavanas, who had captured Pu'-hyam tra \s sra. 
medha horse The fiist news removed ail objections 
to Agnimitras marj.yirg below his rank, and ene 
second disaimed complete Ij the jealousy of Dh^nni, 
if she had any at th it time, and she 1 1 the moment 
of her elation united Miiavik with hei hoseand 
The first news refers to tne histor cal fac''- the 
war between Vidisi and Vidh-^ibia in which Yagna- 
sena wras worsted by the King Agnimitra of Vidar 
bha, as a result of whicl Yidarbna •was divided into 
two provinces separated bj the tivei- Yaradi (Wardh i) 
which IS now the Lo nda-\ I e-* ween Berar and the 
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Centiai Pro\ iiices ■' \gniin’tra apfointed Madlia" a- 
stna to the southern, and Yagnasena to the northern 
piincipalit 3 ^ 

The second e\ent was more important than the 
first It ended “the second anii last attempt by a 
European general to conquer India bj land 
From the lepulse of Menandei (the Yavana or 
Greek King i, in or about 153 B C. until the bora- 
baidment of Calicut by Yascodagama in AD 1502, 
India enjojed rnmunity from attack under European 
leadership” ^ Menander, the Greek king of Kabul and 
the Punjab, wanted to emulate the exploits of Alex- 
ander, and at the head of a formidable force 
annexed the Indus delta, the peninsula of Surlshtra 
(Kathiawar), Mathura and besieged Madhyamiks 
(Nagari near Chitore) and Siketam in southern 
Oudh, and threatened even Pstaliputra, the capital 
This invasion ( 155-153 BC ) wms repelled by 
Pushimmitra after a severe struggle, and Menander 
w as obliged to retire to his ow n countrir ® The 
flecisive battle wras fought on the Sindhu, either 
Kali-S’iidhu, a tributary of the Charmanvati 
(Chambal) flowing within a hundred miles of 
Madhyamika near Chitor, or the Sindhu, a tributar 5 
of the \amuna, w'^hich would naturally be passed by 
invading forces on the route between Mathura and 
Piajag ^ From the above, it will appeal that 
Kalidasa, the author of MaHikiigniinitiam, must have 
flourished later than 150 B C 

1 See also C H I, p, 5i9 2 E H I, p 2r© 

3 Ibid A C H I p 520 
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In the «T.nie (quoted on p 29 ) i on \iila 

Mkignimittam it is mentioned that Kthd si was 

-iter than the dramatists Bh sa, Saumiili and Ka\i 
patra Dr Keith «aj that the p obabilit that K 'i 
d “isa xv as influenced b\ B n isa his predecessor is turned 
into certaint\ bi the numerous coinci lenees 
between the woiksofthe two wtiteiN ^ la \ct 1 
of A.bhijnina S akuni iiam Dushmanta admiits the 
propnet\ of the bark dress of his l^’d'v io\e i 
maiden of the hermitajje In Bh sa s P itim la i 
taka Siti IS desciibed as weaiin,, her dress, of batk 
which eiokes the admiration oi her female companion 
So Sakuntilis watering the garden as an act of 
penance and her bidding farewell to floweis and trees 
which are her toster-children, have then parallels 
in Bhdsa’s Pratiman .taka Dushmanta’s assuring 
Anasuva that her speech of weicome i*. sufficient 
hospitalitv, IS similar to V savadattas appieciition 
of the couiteous words of the lad\ of the hermi 
tage in Bhisa's Svapnav ^savad itti Again Dush 
manta’s command to his general to avoid distur 
bance in the hermitage resembles the advice given 
by the chamberlam to the servant in this play of 
Bhisa The loss of the lute bv Udavana, Bhasi, 
hero, and the loss of thenng bvSakuntau are pat illel 
incidents As Dushmanta consoles himself with the 
portrait of S akuntaU, whom he thinks he has lost 
for ever so Udayana does with the portrait of 
Vasavadatta, sent by his patents in law (Act vi), 

I S D pp 124—26 
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The curse pronounced ou bakuntal by Dmv*s , to 
which her sufferings cve due, re^,e n >ies that pro- 
nounced on Avimirdka, the hero of Bh.-si's diami 
of the same name, Chandabhirgcua, 

reduces him to a hum ) e lank in \bhijn"na- 
S akuntalam the lovers are united at the hermita 2 ce 
of the sage MS^ncha, so in \vim raka they becorie 
united at the homeof Nirada But it may be said 
that it IS Bh5„sa who has imitated K lid c^nd that 
the latter is not indebted to the formei It it %\ere 
Bhisa's passages would not be S^eeble and tasteless’ 
and Kllid saS ‘apt and bribiant’ ^ Di, Keith says, 
‘If we place Bhisa abo it \ D 300 we go 
far as the evidence allows^ - (See also Chap vj 

R jsekhara, the dramatist and critic of Mah;t- 
.f ishtra, who flourished about 900 A D accor- 
ding to DoclOis Macdoneil and Keith tnenlions h<iu- 
miUa along with Bbtsaand Rami da, and a^cril es 
to Saumiha and Ramiila S'adraka-k<ith i or the 
Romance ol S'udial a, who is also lutiouuced by 
Brjiabhatta in his Kxd<vmbari 

^Kaviputra’ mentioned in the verse quoted ato\e 
should a-ccording to Or Keith be duak that is, 
‘Kaviputrau’ Uhese two Kaviputrai^ are refciied to 
in Subhabhit 'bah or an anthologj ot vtise-^ com- 
piled by Yaliabbadeva in the fifieenth i^entut^ 
Probably they woikcd together like baumd a o. 
SomO^i and Ramila, and Beaumont and Fictcotr 


I S D p 124 , 
2 , Ibid p*05 
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That the dramas of Bhisa, Sauniilla aid Ka.i 
ptitias tvere earlier than those of K hd_s i, 1-5 t' 1 - 
dent from the veise quoted The works of S*.ia- 
milla and Ela\iputras are noc extant, and then 
exact dates cannot be detei mined 

That KalidAsa flourished eiirlier than Binabhatta, 
the author of Harshacharita 01 the biography of the 
great King Harsba\ardhana (606-o47 A D ) of Kanauj 
IS evident from the following verse \\ hich occurs 
in his Harshacharita — 

fafa r g ST ^ i 

(Is there any one who does not appreciate the good^ 
sweet and charming utte^'ances of KAlid'sa which 
are like fresh blossoms?) According to Dr Keith 
Hai shacharita was composed about 650 D ^ 

Another item of evidence which establishes B aia- 
bhatta’s being posteiior to K'didisa is adduced 
by Ratnavali Both Mr Wilson and Sir M. Moniei- 
Williams are of opinion that the author of the 
Ratnavali is indebted to K3,lid isa ‘‘The author is 
under considerable obligation to his piedecessor- 
and specially to Kdid'isa, from the Vikiamoi- 
vas'i of which writer, seveial situations and some 
of the dialogues even are borrowed " ° Again 
“The plot of the Eatnivah resembles in its love- 
intngues that of the Vikramorvas'i, Ms.lavik'igni- 
mitr^ &c , iftnd in like mannei presents us w ith 

1 C S L p 

3 Theatie of the Hindus by H H 'Wilsoii 
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I \alnable uicture oi H^nc^u .n ineclic- 

\ailxme5 ' ^ ^ccorcimq to Di ell Ratn 

^ ah \^cis probaL 3 " composed id tbc ^ haJ ot 
-he sexenth centun , at before Haisha^ 

JULth whica occui ed in G47, o\ B xio resident 
at his couit to V hom it LciS bCwu cscrib d o\ tradi- 
tion 

The occurrencv. of Greek astroiio n '^al term-r* like 
j unitra (tiiametro 7 i) tae lion in the j:odiac ^tiid uchcha 
<L ^//x-ape3». of aplaneth-* ) in Koui nasambhava, 
\ ilcram^ > \ as 1 [ and Raghm ams ct has led some schola > 
CO phice K^'lidi'-.a fifte’' Vr^ x'dbhata/- ‘who \\a^ bom 
ie hmi:;eli tells ii'^, at Palabputra in 4Ti> 
A I) These teim=^ Jo not occur in Sui\3a Siddhan- 
ta, the fii«t liiadii astronomical work, coir- 
posed about 300 \D But it has been shown 
by Dr Tiiibaut that an Indian astronomical treat- 
ise, undotibcedh' written undei Greek influence, 
the Roinaka SiddhJinta oi ‘the Roman Jdaniial 
IS older than Ary 3 abhati3^a ( kr3 3 abhata s w 01 iv 
and cannot be placed latci. than 400 \ D ‘dt 
ma3" be added that a passage of K lid iSd s 
BagbuYdms am— 5r{^T 
Jratftr — ( xiy-40) has been eriodeousi 3 ’’ adduced in 
support of the astionomical argument (that 
KUid^sa was latei than Ar3^3^abbata; as imphnng 
that eclipses of the moon are due to the shadow 
of the earth it reaii3 refers otiU" to the spots itk 

1 Indian Wisdom by Sir M Monies WiliSat i*? 

S D p 146 
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n the mcoi a^e citised in iccoidancc with 
he doctiine in the Pur t "3 b\ a reflection of 
*he earth’ 

In the \ihole '\\\i\o’c in ^hc Bijipur Distiict) 
’1 scription of Prince R'’Mkiitti composed in connexion 
with the erection of the stone temple of Jinendra dui 
inj, the leign ot Pulikesi II in 5i6 S aka (63 1 3*5 
4.D) CK-cuis the follow mg 4>ftdl(«d 

«W ictorious be Ra\ ikirtti who 

has attained the fame of K lid isa and Bh r i\ i) - 

From what has been said alovc, it isc’ear th it 
Ktlidtsa fiouiished latei than 400 ID and eiiliei 
than 634 h. D 

To say as Mr S Ray has done that Kxlid sa 
Ined aftei the publication of the gi xmmar ol 
P mni (400 B C ) and before that ot P itanjali 
(2nd centuTj BC) on the giound that some ot the 
expressions used by Kalidasa are not sanctioned 
by Patanjali, though they are allowed by Pmini 
is opposed to the history ot the development of 
Sanskrit ‘Patanjali wrote his Bhtbhya for a 
language, which was fest vanishing and going 
out of use It IS a well known fact that when 
he wrote, literarj vernaculars (which were influen 
eing Sanskrit) had giown up in ditfeient provin 
ees and that he was legislating for the speech of 
the Stskfa^ only The woid Stskta means a well 
to-do Brthman inhabitant of Aryyavarta, who 
was an expert in at least one of the sciences of 

I S L p 325 2 Indian Antiqaarj Vol VIII p 237 
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the H ndu'5 Othc 'si.hoo''? o*" ^ratnm i 

weie constantiV ri<5inj^ up to*- the ,» -pose i 
\alidatin^ \ ernacuiarised c’s-p-'c-.^ious i Sanskn 
or better perhaps Sanskti-^tsed \ernaci.lar eA.p e 
stons ’* ’ 

That Kahd sa composed his 1 i ic pr ems Ritusai 
h»rt and Me^haduta before +7-' — T-t \D (o_ 
\ik ana or Mi lac a Same at) is ccident from a 
inscription ( Pras asti Oi pirt^ciic <n tnc tempi, 
of the Sun ) composed in accordance with the oidei 
i f the Guild (w of Silk w ea\ ers of Dasapi i 

3 r Mandasor in the reigcn of the CTupta Empe < i 
Kumiragupta II 469 — 476 A D • b\ \a*sabhat 
to cominemorat». the erection in «07 — Ob A D an ' 
the lepait in 473 — 74 \D of the temple be t c 
Gui'd of Silk weavers who had emigrated fro 
Latavi‘*hac i oi Centi il ind Southern Gujeiat into 
the citv of D isapui i which w is then lieine ^ocemtii 
b\ King Bandhucaiman ^ 

This inscription consists '‘of a poem ot no tew c 
than fourtefour stanzis compo'-ed m the Kiw i 
stele bv ‘\atsabhatti a man ot infeno 
poetic talent, who knew and utilised the poem 
of Kilidasa” IS the following quotations wi 
show and who himself alleged that he htd pn 
duced his woik with effort ( ipr SPI^W 

While gic ing a glowing desciiption of D-isapur 
the new home of the Guild of Silkweaceis whici 

1 j B«J R s \ol 11 ft 1 

2 C I 18 

3 S L pp 320—21 
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became tae f >renead-clecoration of the earth (and) 
which was adorned with a thousand mountains 
and tiees weighed down with flowers, and 

witn lakes oeautified by ducks and water-lilies 
Vatsabhatii describes the houses of the city 
thus ; — 


'?tT;?:7r?r7TwfS5 

I 
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Here the houses have waving flags (and) are 
full of tender women, (and) aie very white, 
(and) extiemely lofty, resembling the peaks of w hite 
clouds lit up with forked lightning And other long 
buildings on the roofs of the houses, wuth at boms 
in them, are beautiful, loeing like the lofty summits of 
(the mountain! Kaiksa, and being vocal wuth songs 
(like those) of the Gandhaivas, having pictured 
representations arranged ( in them ) , (and) being 
adorned with groves of waving plantain-trees " i 
Compare with this the sixty-sixth stanza 
(the first stanza of ihe second cloud— of 
K'ilidasa’s Meghaduta where the Yaksha, who has 
been feeling keenly his long separation from his 
wife as a puniBUtnent inflicted on him by his 
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mastei for neglect of datj, and who has en 
treated a Cloud to carry a message to her, 
describes to him (the Cloud) the citv of \laki, 
w here his beloved is living — 


qdfa w snsagsfar i 
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WTl qqtf 

^ f&3r9tc«ir5 qtm , 

cqq-5w <2rf?, 
rq^tTOT qftef , 

•qfq *TC5i cqq q«ri , 

■^icg f¥n Tfq fn-qq qg , 

«£lf^ '«w *CT stqi 

cq csR «rm?r 5^i— B C M 


There every pala<% with thy glory vies, 

Whose soaring summits kiss the lofty skies. 

Whose beauteous inmates bright as lightning glare. 
And tabors mock the thunders of the air, 

The rainbow flickering gleams along the walls 
And glittering rain, in sparkling diamonds 1911!!$ 
(^d^ntr adorned with pictures has beten. omittea in 
the translation) 

Compare also Vatsabhatti*s — 
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x\hereii e , in Dasapura, the lakes are beautiful -uith 
the swant> that are encaged in the pollen that falls 
from the water lilies shaken b'v the tremulous 
\\a\es’ ^ 

with the following from Meghaduta — 

w here, i e , in Alakfi (the lakes are full of) lotus 
plants, which always bear flowers, and which 
are suriounded, as it were with a girdle, with 
rows of swans 

Also Vatsabhatti’s— 

(Here, i e , in Dasapura the w oods aie adorned 
with lordly trees that are bowed down by 
the weight of their flowers and are fail of the 
sounds of the flights of bees that hum loudlj 
though intoxication (caused by the juices of the 
flowers that they suck) ® with Ktlid&sas 

(Where, le, in Alakx, the trees always beai 
flowers and resound with the music of intoxic- 
ated bees)^ 

We may compare also the description of the 
wmter at Dasapura, where the Solar Temple was 
erected in 493 (Malaya Era) — 

(which season on account of cold) is destitute of 

1 C 1 no l8 

2 M D 70 

3 Cl IS 

A MD 70 
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the emorrient oi the otams the mooa and 
(sitting in the open nir on) the I'at roof-» of 
houses and sandat ood nerfun’es and pa’ r fa is 
and necklaces, ^ 

with Kilid sa s description ot the fatre season 
( SlRl? or 'Winter, literals thedeiw season) in his 
Ritusamhara or the C\ cle of Seasons — 

5f STPW b- 

(Now fraj>rant s indal tooled bj Lhandra’s rai 
IS or roots of houses ligh-ted bv the muon 
Noi breezes cold, with long-coatmued trost 
A.fibrd delight, or animate the mind — S J 
^Iso Rilid isa*s ^sritPT ‘ i e lo\ ers 

oiercoming the bitter cold of winter crtio^ a 
sound sleep, 

with the similar idea in "Vatsabhatti s description 
ot wintei in which the fallms, of trost and snow 
is derided b> lo\eis 

M M H P S Si-ri after sni mg that the ms 
cnption of 404 A D describes the ram-v season 
that ot 428 auti^mn, that of 487 winter and those of 
478 and 533 spring states that the lesemblanc^s 
between Vatsabhatti and Ktlidasa simply proie 
the existence of n, poetic custom in the period 
(404-588 AD) to describe seasons in a particulnt 
manner and do not establish the indebtedness of out 
poet to the other But the points of agreement 
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are so man^ , that the theory oi indebtedness cannot 
be thus explained away 

That Kalidasa will box row some of the passag 
es of his Meghaduta and Ritusamhara from 
^atsabhatti, -will appear improbable to e\er\ 
one who has taken care to compare these two 
poems with \ atsabhatti’s poem in the Mandasor 
inscription^ Yatsabhatti himself says that he has 
composed it with much pains ( the afore 
said panegyric on the Temple ot the Sun — 

ggjEWrflsfT ) Though he<*makes e\erv attempt 
to show his knowledge of the rules of theKa\^ i 
uses no less than twelve metres’ and describes, 
the two seasons of winter and spring, his infen 
oritv to Kalidasa is beyond question, specially on 
account of his adoption of the stilted Gauda oi 
eastern style as shown bj the “use of long com 
pounds in verse even to rhe extent of filling t 
whole stanza, more often to filling a line” ® 
Kalidasa followb the earlier simpler, and more 
refined Yaidarbha or southern style in his poetry 
The decline of Kavya style began wnth the dtath 
of Kalidasa (see Chap VI) 

In the ciicumstances we shall not be \er\ 
wrong if we place Kalidisa between the appro xi 
mate limits 400 and 473 AD It is needless to 
say that there is no connexion between him 
and Vikramaditya of 58 BC 

There is still at Ujjaiiii the tradition that 
Kalidasa was the poet of the court of Vikrami 
i 5T 18 2 c 8 L p 49 
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dit\a, and tha^■ \ikratnidit\ i succeeded his elder 
brother Bhartnnari, -who bemsr disgiisted with 
the faithlessness of his write icsisned his kins 

w O 

ship> and began to practise austerities in i dark 
labYnnthine undeig ound cell in which s to be 
found his imase in the attitude ot meditition 
This cell IS situ ited on the S ipra amidst the 
ruins of an old town There are still to Ije 
found at Tjjjaini the Chabbiskhambi or the twent% 
four pillared gate of Vikramiditia, the Kalik-ideti 
of Yikramiditja and Kalidasa Pandit, as the 
Panda or piiest st\led the great poet, the Maha 
kila or biia, mentioned b\ the poet in his 
Meghaduta and still iisited bY numerous pil 
grims, and the hermitage of Sa odipani the precep 
tor of Krishna and Balanma Of course there 
were several 'Vikramidityas associated ivith this 
ancient citv, the i rst having flourished about 58 
BC The present Tjijaini is a big town contain 
mg more than fiftj thousand inhabitants and stan 
ding on the bipri, and belonging to the klahi 
njd of Gwalior and enjoying among other ameni 
ties electric light and filtered w ater Among 
other places of interest the Obseri atorv of Saw ap 
Jaysing writh its mathematical instruments made 
ot the finest marble and situated on a secluded 
and beautiful bend of the Sipn is worth \isi ting 
The climate is mild even in midsummer The 
shortest route from Calcutta is via Chheoki (near 
Allahabad) Katni Bim and Bhupa.1 

Though Vikramftdilva and Kilidtea art now 
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ffleic flames in this old and famous citj', thong b 
its ^glor j and glow have passed away^, yet the visi- 
tor, w ho IS not w holU engrossed the presents 

spell , cannot but exclaim here, on seeing an anci- 
ent relic, with I^^ongfeiloTT, — 

This is the place Stand still may steed. 

Let me re\ lew the scene, 

\nd siammon from the shadowy past^ 

The forms that once hare been 



Chapter II 

Kalidasa and Yasodhaiman 

Great is adzet ttseme t,i 'tiik httk men’ — Sar 
Oioen Seaman 

Let us nou examine the hypothesis ll at K» i- 
dasa "ttas a contemporary of Yas'odbarman, who 
inflicted a crushing defeat oa the Huns led by 
then emperor Alihuagula This was achie\ed 
about 528 5i D ^ 

Kalidasa in describing the Digviyaya (world-con- 
quest) dL Raghu says — 

(Raghu showed so much piowess to the Huns 
on the Sindhu that their wrives rendered thar 
cheeks red by sti iking them with their hands on 
account of the death of their husbands) 

In the latter part of the fourth Centurj AD 
a fiesh batch of nomads mored westwards from the 
steppes of Asia to seek subsistence, and became 
diiided into two main streams — one directed its 
devastating course towards Europe and the otner 
towards the valley of the Oxus ^ ‘By the middle 
of the fifth century the latter ” — the Hephthali^-es, 

I E H I p 337 
i R V IV 68 
8 E H I p 8S<J 
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Ephth-ihtes oi W hi+e Huns — ‘lounded a power 
iul empire in the 0\.us basin, whence thej car 
lied their conquest down to Gindhaia and be 
^ond. the Indus in the South, and as far as £lho- 
tan and E-arashahr in the East ’ * 

These barbarians (specially the western section) 
are thus described bj Di Smth — The Buns were 
an Asiatic race who dwelt for some centuries in the 
plain of Taitary and were formidable to the 
Chinese Empire, long before they were known to 
the Romans It was to repel the inroads of the 
Huns that the Chinese built their celebrated wall, 
fifteen hundred miles in length A portion of the 
nation afterwards migrated westwards, conquered 
the Alani, a warlike race between the Volga and 
Tanais and then crossed into Europe about 375 
A D The appearance of these barbarians excited 
the greatest terror both among the Romans and 
the Germans They are described by the Greek 
and Roman historians as hideous and repulsive 
beings lesembhng apes, with broad shoulders, flat 
noses and small black eyes deeply tmned m their 
head, while their manners and habits were savage 
to the last degree” ® 

The Chinese traveller Sung \un, who was sent 
in 518 A D, by the Chinese Empress of the North 
em "Wei Dynasty to seek for sacred Buddhistic 
books, crossed the Tsunghng mountains, and camt- 
to the land of the Yetha(Ephthalites), who had 
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b'v this time acquit ed settled habits and •svLom he 
thus describes — ‘They faa\ e no 'n ailed tow ns, but 
they Iseep order by means of a standing army 
that constantly moves here and theie These 
people Use felt garments The\ hat e no 

w ritten character They receit e tribute from all 
«iurroundtng nations, on the sou^h as far as 
*1 lehlo, on the north the entire country of l^aeleh, 
eastward to Khotan, and wrest to Persia — more 
than fortt countries in all The king puts 

on his robes of state and takes his seat upon a 
gilt conch, w hich is, supported by four golden Phoe 
nix birds The royal ladies of the Ttctha 
country also wear state robes, which trail on the 
ground three feet and more , they hT.\ e special 
train bearers for carrj ing those lengjthj robes 
They also wear on then heads a horn in length 
eight feet and more, three feet of its length being 
red coxal Both the rich and poor ha\e their 
distinctixe modes of dress These people are ot 
all the four tribes ot baibanans the most poweiful 
Tne majority of them do not believe in Buddha 
Most of them worship false gods They kill li\ 
mg creatures and eat then flesh (In 520 

\ D ) we entered the kingdom of Gandh ira 
this IS the country (of the Kushans) which the 
Jfethas destroyed and they afterwards set npL-se- 
leh (a misreading of the Tuikish title tcgin’ ) to 
be kinsr over the country since w hich ev ent 
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two geae at ons have passed The disposition of 
this king was cruel and vindictive, and he prac 
tised the most barbarous atrocities He did not 
believe the law of Buddha but loved to w orship de 
mons The people of the conntrj belonged entire 
I 3 to the Brahman caste, they had a great 
respect for the law of Buddha., and loved to read 
the sacred books, when suddenly the king came 
into power, who was strongly opposed to an> 
thmg of the sort ” » The Lae leh, w hom Sungyun 
saw installed in Gandh^ira in 520 AD, was 
Mihiragula or Mihirakula, the son of Toramana, 
the Attila of India, as Mr Vincent Smith 
calls him The Gandhara section of the White 
Huns, It appears from Sungjun's account, had 
established themsehes in this part of India in 
about 484 AD after overthrowing the kingdoms 
of Persia and Kabul 

Skandagupta, the Gupta emperor (465 467 or 
469 ) just after his accession repelled an attack 
of a swarm of the Huns, who had separated 
themselves from the mam body on the Oxus 

The Gupta empire after the conquests of Samu 
dragupta (330380 AD) and Chandragupta II (880 
416) extended from the Brahmaputra on the 
east (cxceptmg Samatata or the delta of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra) to the Arabian sea 
on the west, and from the foot of the Hima 
layas on the north to the hiarmada on the south 
Sindh, Surashtra (Kathiawar) and Cut ch were loclu 
I B B R Vol I pp. xc XCI, XCIX, C — — - 
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ded in the Gupta dominions The northwestern 
boundary was constituted by the Chenab up to its 
junction with the Sutlej Between the Chenab 
on the northwest and the Chambal on the south 
west there were several republican or oligarchical 
tribes e g , the Yaudheyas, the Madrakas and the 
Aijunajanas under the protection of the Gupta 
cmpeior The portion of western India, west of 
the Chambal, north of Barada, and south of 
Bikanir, was not under the Guptas “Beyond 
these wide limits the frontier kingdoms of \ssam 
(K<i.marupa)and the Gangetic delta, as welt as 
those on the southern slopes of the Himalayas, 
and the free tribes of Rajputana (already men 
tioned) and Malwa were attached to the empire 
by bonds of subordinate alliance *’ ^ The whole 
of the south of India except Cnera and Pandya 
in the extreme south was overran bv Samudra- 
gttpta and had to acknowledge his supremacy at 
least for the time being Even the king of Cey- 
lon sent two monks with gems as presents and 
requested his permission to found a monastery at 
Buddha Gaya 

The Huns, after their settlement at Gandhara 
(District of Peshawar) in about 48 d A D , con 
qiered the country between Gandhara and the 
Chenab the northwestern hmit of the Gupta 
empire) Then they marched southw ards and 
must have experienced considerable difficulty in 
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o^ercomiia: the piotected warlike tubes of Ry 
putiOi Bat the latter could not stem the dt\as 
tating onrush of the barbaric horde, and shared 
the same fate ns that of the Ostrogoths and 
Romans in Europe 

There is reason to believe that th** Huns did 
not find the conquest of the Gupta dominions 
between the Ganges and the biarmada so eas\ 
Thev could onK dn\e a wedge into this portion 
between Mandasor and Lijaini in the west and 
Banda, Nagod and Jabbalpur on the east After 
the death of Skandagupta, this tr ict became \ irtn 
ally independent under local chiefs Some of them 
like Yasodharman compieteU serered then conntx 
ion with the Gupta Emperor and others nomi- 
nally acknowledged his suzeraintj as the insciip 
tions mdubitably pro\e 

In the Indore (Indrapur in Central India) coppei 
plate inscription dated 463 — 66 A D , Skanda 
gupta IS described as Paramabhattaraka and M th > 
rajadhiraja Skandagupta was succeeded by Kum i 
ragupta II who ruled from 469 to 476 Even he is 
thus described in the Stone^lab inscription of the 
Silk-weavers of Mandasoi in Central India, com 
mexnoratmg their repair of a Solar temple in 
473—74 A D — 

(While Kumaragupta was reigning over the 
(whole) earth, whose pendulous mamage^tnng is 
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the \ erge of the tour oceans , hoie large breasts 
are (the mount iins) Sumeru and Kail isa (and) 
whose laughter is the fullblown fowcis showered 
from the borders of the w oods) ’ 

The mention oi the Mila\a year instead of the 
Crupta 1 ear ma-s raise a doubt regarding the soli 
d iriti. of Kumaragupta s» empire, but it is possible 
that the M indasoi people w ere more familiar w ith 
the \ikrama or Aldlava than with tnc Gupta 
E** i 

In the E"in (situated in the district of Sau- 
gor in Central India) inscription co nmeirorating 
the erection in 484. 85 of the flagst iff column 
( ) of god Janirdan i or Vishnu b\ \ chief 
named Matn\ishna and hi- bi other Dhan'V a\ ishnu 
during tne leign of th** feudatory king Gurasmi 
chandia and the bu/ct iin Budhagnpta, the latter 
(Budhagupta who reigned from about 47b to 525 
A D ) IS described is a or King He is not 

called Paramibhattiraka Mahtrajidhirt^a ihis 
indicates that buiasmichandra was \1rtuall3 the 
king to whom M-itriMshnu was tributary that 
Totam na, the king of the Huna had not as jet 
conquered this iiart of Central India and tnat 
Budhagupta exercised onh nominal soiercignty 
o\er It 

In the Er m inscription on the im ige of god 
Vishnu in the form of a boar 4^1^^ ) 

erecb*d bj the aforesaid Dhanya\ishnu after the 

1 Fleet a C I p 86 
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death oa his brother ishna, neither the name 

ol the feudatory Surasmichandra nor of the suzerain 
Gupta emperoi is mentioned but instead the name ol 
Toramana, the Hun King, occurs— 

<nwwnnwwWHi>m« if 

(in the first year while the Maharajadhiraja, 
the glorious Toramana of great fame (and) of 
gieat lustre is governing the earth) * 

This inscription is not dated, but it is men 
tioned that it was engraved after the death ot 
Matnvishnu in the first year of the reign of 
Toramana So it mt^t have been later than 484 
85 A D , the date of the other Bran inscription 
Therefore Toramana must have conquexed this 
portion of Central India — ^from Gwalior to Sau 
gor after 484>S5 AD If we take the year to 
be 490 AD > It is necessary for us to regard it 
as the first year of Toramana's reign, whichi 
may, however mean his reign in this part ot 
India, which was before this time part of the 
Gupta Empire 

In the undated Gwalior Sanskrit inscription 
on the temple of the Sun erected on the Gopa 
hill of Gwalior by Matiicheta are mentioned 
the names of the Hun kings Toramana and his 
son Mihirakula ‘‘ (There was) a ruler ( of the 
earth ) of great merit, who was renowned by 
the name of the glorious Toramana by whom 
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through (his) heroism that \\as specialK charac 
tensed b\ truthfulness, the earth was governed 
■with justice Of him the fame of -whose family 
has risen high the son (is) he of unequalled 
pro-uress, the loid of the Barth, who is renowned 
under the name of Mihirakula (and) who (him 
self) unbroken (broke the power of Pasupati 
While (he) the king, the remo\er of distress, poss 
essed of large and pellucid eyes, is go'i erning the 
earth, in the augmenting ( ) reign (and) 

in the fifteenth year of him the best of kings 

* It we take 490 A D - a 
hypothetical date — as the first i ear of Toramana s 
reign, and 493 AD as the date of Mibiraku*a’» 
accession to hia father's throne, the date of this 
inscnption will be about 508 A D , as it was 
composed in the fifteenth year of Mihirakula's 
reign 

In the Bran stone pillar inscription of 510 11 
A D commemorating the glorious death in battle 
of the illustrious king Doparaja, son of King 
Madha\a, and the cremation along -with his bod\ 
of hu, wife, who became a Sati, occurs the name 
of Bhanugupta, “the bravest man on the earth, 
a mighty king equal to Partha (the great war 
nor of the Mahabharata ) exceedingly heroic' ^ 
Ooparaja appears to be a local chief Bh-mugnpta 
the Gupta Bmperor came to his issistance and 
fought a very famous battle fhis must have 

1 C Z no 37 pp 16263. 
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been a ^igbt with vlihir'ij:nia or piobablj, with 
hte vn.eio\,and must haie eaaed inspite ofGopi 
rajds death at the moment ot \Ktoiy, at least m 
the withdiawal of the Hun,, fiom this part of the 
country, foi the name ot the Hun Iving is not 
mentioned, and the date is gi\cn in the Gupta Era 
In the four copper plate land giants (num 
bered as 21, 22 23 and 25 ot Mr Fleets Gupta Ins 
captions ) of 475 — 76, 482 — 83, 510—11 and 528—29 
\ D to Brahmans or Gods by MahiraTi Hastm ot 
Dabhd* or western Chedi (Jabbilpur) and his son 
Samkshobha, the expression (in the 

enjojment of soiereigntv of Gupta kings) occurs 
ihis shows that though acknow ledging nominally 
the so\eieigntj ot Gupta kings, and using their 
eia, they did not e\en care to mention the name 
of the Gupta emperoi of the time, and consequent 
ly that they were practically independent The 
omission of the name of the Hun king also indi 
cates the fact that the Hun dominion did not 
extend eastwards to Nagod and Jabbalpur In 
the undated Slone pillar inscaption, No 24 of Mahi 
rd 3 d,s Hastm and Sariianath, local chiefs in this 
part (Baghelkhand Division) of Central India, 
e\ea the expression (m the enjoyment 

iuC ) does not occur From these we can reasonably 
conclude that even before the irruption of the 
Huns into Central India, the disintegration of the 
Gupta Empire had begun 

The same conclusions can be drawn from Mi Fleet s 
Gupta inscnptious numbered as 2t>, 27, 28 and 
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31 In these copperplate ^ran-*-s of linds to Bi^h 
mans or Gods by Mabar j i Ja’v a i itha and his 
son Sirvan tha oJ: Lchchakalpa (■'omew here 1 e^ween 
Nagod and jaobalpar) of 4.93 94 496 97 ol2 33, 
and 533 34 AD the C upta Era is mentioned, 
but as m No 24 eiei^ the erpres ion &,c 

(in the en oyment &.c ) is omitt d It appears 
that the cn efs of U(.hchakalpa we'e not inclined 
to ackuow edge even the nominal sovereigntj of 
the Gupti Kings and Mahinj-, Sarvan tha in 
the copne plate errant No 24 dissuaded \iaha 
raja Hi ’ ’ fio n mentioning ( gg ) m the ins- 
cription 'ven after the signal deleat indicted 
bv Yasod barman on Mihirakula before 3334 AD, 
Sarvanatha enjoyed independence, as the copper 
plate g’-wnt (No 31 j proves 

It IS 1 so a debatable point whether the dis 
tnct d Mandasor was conquered bj the 

Hun Kia:>B r Yasodharmin whom some scho- 
larB id y vith the legendaiy Yikramaditya, 
says in 11 a - vlandasor inscriptions — 

(He bj vh n (his) head has never been brought 
into humility of obeisance to any other sa-e 
ct 1 ** go 1) Schinu (Sliv i) ) 

Now wiio was Yasodharman «■ He was most 
proiably a local chief or an astnte and able 
political adventurer, who availing himsclt of the 
weakness of the Gupta Empire in the beginning 
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of the sixth century, -vschen there was no able 
ruler like Samudragupta, Chandragupta II, and 
Skandagnpta, made himself the independent King 
of a small territory with Mandasor or Dasor as 
his capital We ha\ e seen that Mahar j is Hastin, 
Saxnk«hova Jayanatha and Sar\anatha , rulers 
of the Eastern portion of Central India, similarly 
made themsehes \irtually independent So Yaso 
dharman, vrho knew how to advertise himself, 
could well saj that he had never acknowledged 
the supremacy ot an3 other person except S iva, 
the God whom he wot -shipped and whom he 
invoked at the beginning of his inscription, and 
who enabled him to humiliate his enemies — 
oTTOg %g l” 

( ‘May that banner of (the God; S ulapani (S'lva) 
destrov the glory of yonr enemies ) ’ ’ 

Mihirakula or more properly Mihir i gula tthe 
Sun>flower) , the Indian Attila, the Scourge speci 
ally of the Buddhists, as we shall see latei on, 
became for his atrocities a national menace 
Though not hitherto able to advance his stand 
ard efiectitely m Central India he entertained 
the design of extending his Indian dominions 
beyond the Yamuna in the cast and in the south 
The Gupta Emperor Baladitya (Narasimhagupta) 
who had already lost his territory west of the 
Jumna and part of Central India, concluded a 
treaty with Mihirakula and agieed to pay him 
an annual tribute in lieu of farther molestation 
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It IS true th it Bil clit\a was i tne rule- of 
part of the Lnited Pro\inces», *lac,tiiha ana Ben 
gal, but hiss kingdon was totteiing, and the 
■'bimdable a-raj of the cracl Hans had demora 
Used hjs soldiers, and he was not therefore tn 
dined to imperil the territor es which he still retain 
ed b> dghting a pitched battie This is e\ident 
from Hiuen 1 slang’s (629 \D) statement^ that 

Bihditjarya refused to pa\ trii ate to Mihira 
kula or Mahirakuia After '^linirakuJa naa been 
captured b 5 Baladiti a the forme- rcma-kcd ' The 
Subject and the Master haie changed places” * 

But the princes of Central India, which was 
now 1 e , about 525 A D threatened b'v Mihira 
kula saw that success depended only on present 
ing a united front to this terrible enem\ Several 
princes of northern India like Viohnu\ ardhana 
of Thaneswar joined this confederacj of Hindu 
Princes Yas odharman. King of Mandasor was 
the boul of this patriotic movement The aii ed 
armj routed the horde of the foreign tjrant in 
a pitched battle, but the enemy fled with the 
remnant of his armv 

Yas'odharman, who had organised this armed 
resistance, and who was not noted for his modestv, 
and who knew that self advertisement paid — 
as it does even now— erected a magnificent mono- 
lith column more than thirty nine feet in height 
with a shaft having sixteen sides on w hich 
he ordered the Sculptor Go\inda to engrave hts 
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achievements, \crbiu d at hia suggestion -with 
appiopnate ihetorical embellishments by Vssula. 
The worldly wise 1'ab'odharman knew that his 
glorious feats were too valuable to be left to the 
tender (though “tender’ is not the right word in 
connexion with stone) mercies of a single stone 
pillar So he caused another column to be con 
structed on which he ordered the engraving of 
a duplicate inscription describing his &mous deeds 
But he forgot that Death comes even to monum> 
ental stones, and the names inscribed thereon”, 
that marble and recording brass deca^ , and 
like the engraver's memory pass away” The 
second memorial pillar was found broken into 
fragments, and the first which he fondly hoped 
“would endure to the time of the destruction of 
the world” was discovered in 1884 by Mr Fleets 
lying detached from its base and capital in a 
field near Mandasor, the chief town of the Man- 
dator district of Maharaja Scindia s dominions in 
western Malwa 

That the Hun king was proud, was cruel 
and uncultured and was destitute of virtue, is 
stated by Yasodharman in the inscription *‘He 
(Yas odharman) to whose arm which is stead 
&8t in the successful carryingout of vows for the 
benefit of ma nk ind , the earth betook itself (for succour) 
when It was afflicted by kmgs (like Mihirakuial 
of the present age, who manifested pride, who 
were cruel through want of proper traming, who 
delusion transgressed the path of good con- 
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duct (and) who were destitute of \irtuous 
delights ” ^ 

Then l^asodbarman describes his provess and 
the extent of his empire — 


^''nfuqisrr lirer i 




‘He (las od barman ) spuming (the contmement of) 
the boundanea of his own house enjo\s those 
counties which were not enjoied (eicn^ b-v the 
lords of the Guptas (lordl-y guptas) whose prow- 
ess was dsplajed b\ invading the whole en-rlh 
(and) which the command of the chiefs of the 
Hunas that established itself on the tiaras of 
minv kings failed to penetrate *) ’ 

Ag-im — 




I 
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(He before whose feet chieftains, having their 
arrogance removed bj the strength of (his) arm 
bow down, from the neigbourhood of the (nver) 
liauhitya (Brahmaputra) up to the mountain 
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Mabendra ^sout \iest of Cattack), the lands at 
the foot of which are impenetrable through the 
gro\es of (_palmyra^ ) trees (and) from (Himalaya) 
the mountain of snow , the table lands of w hich 
are embraced bj the (nver) Gangi up to the 
Western Ocean bj which all the divisions of the 
earth are made of \anous hues through the inter 
mingling of the rays of the jewels in the lochs 
of hair on the topa of (their> heads he to 

whose feet respect was paid, with complimentai v 
presents of the flowers from the lock of bait on 
the top of (his) bend by even that (t imous) 
Mibirakula whose forehead was pained through 
being beat low down bv the strength of (his) 
arm in (the act of compelling) obeisance ) ^ 

Prom the abo\e it will appear that \aso> 
dharman boasts of his being the lord of the 
countr\ between the Himalayas on the north, and 
the tra^'t watered by the Ganges and its tribu 
tanes and Mahendraginin the Ganjam District on the 
south and between the Brahmaxmtra on the 
east and the Arabian bea on the west He also 
prides himself on bis enjoying those countries 
which were not ruled even by the Guptas and 
the Huns Though he was so great a monarch, 
yet nothing is known of him e'seept two broken 
columns, and a stone si ib in which he plays a 
subordinate part 

The probable explanation is this The Gupta 
Emperor had become a tributary or feudatory of the 
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Hun. King Vs Yas odharman at the head of the 
allied troops defeated Mihirakula, he came theoret- 
ically the rulei of both the doininioni> of the Guptas 
and of the Hans , and so his doming ms were wider 
than those of either 

But \as odharman^s boast was sho-'tli'ved VVe 
find a few years afterwards, i e n 533^4. A.D 
that he had himself become the tributary ot King 
\ ishnm ardhana 

Vn inscription of 533-34 AD, on a s^one tablet 
was discovered by Mr Fleet in 1885 It was fo-''d 
in an old well in Mandasor Its object was to leoord 
the construction of a large well bj Daksha, the 
younger brother of l>bainiadx>shaT minister ot King 
Vishavardhana, in memory ot their deceased uncle 
Abhayadatta Both the inscriptions (and also the 
duplicate of the first) in which Yas odha man » name 
occurs were engraved by the same person Gi>\ inda 
In it are mentioned not only the name oi \aoodhar 
man, but also of Vishnu vardhana — 

i 

^ i 

sr«cim -rfjiaTirOtp u 

Mr Fleet translates it thus — 

‘‘Now victorious IS that tribal lu'cr, naving the 
name of the glorious Yasodha-man, who ba\ing 
plunged into the army of (his) enemies, as if into a 
grove of thorn-apple trees, (and) ha\ ing bent down 
the reputations of heroes like the tender cieepers of 
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trees, eflfects the adornment of (his) body with the 
fragments of young sp'outs, which are the wounds 
inflicted by him 

^.nd again victorious over the earth is the same 
king of men, glorious Vishnuvardhana, the conqueror 
in war by whom his own famous lineage, 

which hf>s the aulikat crest has been brought to a 
state of dignicj that is ever higher and higher ” 

Vishnmardhana's eulogy does not end here It 
is continued thus — ‘ By him (Vishnuvardhana) having 
brought into subjection with p-aceful overtures and 
by war, the very mighty kings of the east and many 
kings of the north, this second name of * supreme 
king of kings and supreme lord'* pleasing in the world 
(but) difficult of attainment, is earned on high. 
Through the dust, grey like the hide of an ass — 
stirred up by his armies, which have (their) banners 
lifted on high , (and) which have the lodhra trees 
tossed about in all directions by the tusks of (their) 
infuriated elephants , (and) which have the crevices 
of the Vindhya mountains made resonant with the 
noiseof (their) journeying through the forests, — the 
orb of the sun appears dark (and) dull-rayed, as if 
it were an eye in a peacock's tail reversed ” 

Dr Idacdonell in his History of Sanskrit Litera 
tnre (p 23) identifies Yas'^harman with Vishnu 
vardhana But Messrs Fleet and Hoernle diffeten- 
tiate the two That they were different men 
appears from Yas odharman's eulogy being finished 
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in one coaplet, %hile \ isnnuv ardbana s description 
c D\ era as many as foui 1 he iormer is called a 
J inendra f i i ulei ot men) ind the latter i e , \ ishnu 
\ardhina \aridhipati ind Ry idhinja Parames vara 
or a ruler ot men and the supreme king and the 
supieme lord kasodharmin is described as having 
plunged into the tanks of his enemj and humiliated 
them — the leference being evidentlj tohisvictorv 
over the Huns, but \ishnuvaidhana is lauded for 
exalting his lineage for bringing into suDjection 
nighty kings of the east and the north and also ot 
the south (as is evident from the crevices ol the 
\ indhya mount tins being made resonant by his 
army } The particles gsw ind ^ in the third line 
quoted above mean again or also and even he’ 
lespectiv ely 

We cannot, however, agree with Mr Fleet when 
he savs that though \ ishnavardh ina had the titles 
of Rijidhii ya and P irames'v iia he appear*' h ii e 
acknowledged a ceitaxn amount ot supremacy on the 
part of k is'bdharman Icisverv difhcult to isce- 
tain \yhy Mr Fleet ariives it such a conclusion 
The only thing vy hich may have led him ixf think 
thus is the pi icing of kasodhaiman before Vishnu 
vardbana in the inscription speci illy when tlrts h is 
been done by Daksha w hose family is indebted to'^ 
its present high position to the king Vishnuv ir 
dhana But Yasodharman is D ik-sha s lOatnediivc 
overlord , and Vishnu vardhana who ha** made 
Yas udharman his feudatory, is magnanimous enough 
not to object to the placing of hxs name below Yaso- 
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dh irman'js speuallTt on account of the -valttable 
ser\ ices rendered to his motherland b\ \as'bdhar 
man in organising the allied arma and in routing 
the Hunnish horde though with the aid of allies 
one of whom might have been 'V ishnu\ ardhana him 
self But 'ias'iDdharman after the \ictory probablv 
lost his head and entert lined ambitious designs and 
was tnerefore woisted in the battle field bv Vishnu 
\ ardhana 

The second inscription ( of Yas odharman and 
\ ishnuvardhana ) must be later th in the first and 
its duplicate, (in which the achiei ements of onlv 
\ as odharman are mentioned), because in the lattei 
Yas odharman ei.presslj says that his head had 
never bent itself before anjonc except the God 
Sthmu whom he worshipped 

But who was \ ishnm ardhana Nothing is 

known of him except what is mentioned in the 
Mandasor inscription of 533 34 A D Yas odharman 
IS known through three inbcnptions and Vishnu 
vardhana through only one We m ly suggest that 
he was the ancestor of the celebrated king of 
Thanesvar and Kanauj — Harsha vardhana — who 
ruled Northern India as the paramount sovereign 
for more than forty years from 606 to 647 A D 
All the ancestcKTS of Harshavardhana have not as 
yet been traced 

Bina in bis Haxsbadiarita mentions Prabhakara 
vardhana as the father of Harsha and Pushpabhuh 
as his remote ancestor The Sonpat seal mentions 
Prabhikatavardhana as the father*. A'dityavaidhana 
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as the grandfather and R j-^a aidl ana I (because 
Harsha had an elder brother of the name of Rxj-va 
7 ardhana II -who reigned onl\ forafev\ months) as 
the great grand father of Harshai ardhana There- 
fore there is nothing to preclude Yishnmardharna's 
being the piedecessor of R^x^yavardhana I It 
this is accepted, \ishnuvardhana, Rdjiai ardhana I, 
Vdityai ardhana and Prabh xkarai ardhana ma 5 dn ide 
among themseUes the se\enty three lears obtain 
ed by deducting five hundred and thirty thiee, 
the date of Mandasor inscriptioi, from six hnn 
dred and six the date of Hai&ha’s accession 

The surname ‘v ardhana’ and the 'auhkar’ em 
blem mentioned in connexion w ith \ ishnm ardhana 
in the inscription favour our hypothesis ‘Auh 
kara' according to Mr Fleet means "the hot-rayed 
(Sun) It may be thus denied g?" (a Vedic 
verb) = to burn + 4H¥ (burnin_) 1-sr 

^ (that xihich burns) Vue know that Harsha 
and his ancestors were worshippers of the Sun ’ 
Vishnu IS sometimes used to designate one ot the 
tweli e A dityas (Suns), presiding ovei the mouth 
of Pausha Most probably Vishnuvardhana flour- 
ished after Pushpabhuti and before R ijyavardha- 
na I 

It has been said by H Sang, the celebrate! 
Chinese Tia.veUer> who \tsited India during the 
reign of Harshavardhana, that it was Ba^^ditya* 
who defeated and imprisoned Mihirakula Ttus 
seems at first sight to be inconsistent with the 
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statement of Yasodharman in the Manda&or 
cription that it was he who crushed the Emper 
oi of the Huns But we ha\e alreadj pointed 
out that the disintegr ition ot the Gupti enpire 
began with the death ot Skindauupta He was. 
succeeded bv Kum-ir igtipta II about 470 AD 
IS appears from Dimodarpur copperplate biinath 
statues and Mandasor stone inscription He was 
succeeded by Budhagupta about 476 AD as is 
e\ident from Sirnath statues and Bran stone-pill n 
inscription and corns, and died about 500 A D 

Ihe translation of the undated Bhitari Seal ms 
CLiption ^ IS gi\en below 

*‘His (Chandragupta IBs ) son was Mahmiidh 
raja the glonott« Kumiragupta (I), who meditated 
on his feet (and) who wns begotten on theMahi 
dcM Dhru\ade\i His son was the ihinj idhinia, 
the glorious Puragupta who meditated on his feet 
and who was begotten on the Mahadevi Ananta 
de\i His son was the Mah^ryidhinja the glori 
ous Narasimhagupta, begotten on the Mahideii 
Sn\atsade\i His son was the most devout woi 
shipper of the Divine One — the Mahinjidhirdja 
the glonous Kumaragupta, who meditated on his 
feet and who was begotten on the Mah-idev# 
Srimati De\t' 

We know from the stone inscriptions and 
one copperplate inscription that Skandagupta sac 
ceeded his father Kumaragupta 1 and leigned 
from 465 to about 470 A D But in the Bhitari 
X Edited by Mentis Smith and Hoernle in J A S B 5S 
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seal q«ote<.' abo\ e t-^ura^upt i is men+iort-d as the 
s c<_essor ot Kumira^upt I (I) \arasimh t^^upta that 
<>t Pura^upta 'ind Kutuin-gupta /III) thnt o 
"Nar isimnaguptT. Wemai suggest that Pttragupta 
v.'i'-, the elder bt other ot bkandagupta and the light 
lul heir, and that the name ot his mothe’* w is 
Anantade\ i Sk indagupta as a a ounger son of 
his father b\ another wife When Kum lagupta 
died or more probabl\ fell hghting (see also Chap 
ill) with the Pushvamitias \nant ideii like Kumud 
\ati, the wife of Kusa in Raghuvanisam might 
ha\e become a bati or burnt herself on a funeral 
pvre Skandagupta, who was more competent dip 
lomatic and popular vhan Putagupta, contrived to 
ascend the throne of his father Puragupta might 
have retired to his province Bibat where he was 
was not apparentli molested b\ his v ounger brothei 
There maj be a reference to bkandagupta’s diplom 
atic abiht\ in Kdidisas descnption of Atithi in 
the seventeenth canto of his Kaghuvams am In the 
Jtmagadh inscription of 456 57 A D occurs the follow 
ing\erse which alludes to Skandaguptas selection 
ts emperor by the Goddess of Prospeiitv or Royalti — 

Jew ppr fegor i?®, i 

Whom the Goddess of hoi tune ai d bplendour of he 
ow n accord selected as her husband ha\ ing in succes 
Sion (and) with judgment skilfully taken into consia 
crition and thought overall the ciuses of virtues 
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^nd faults, (and) ha.\ mg discaided all [ the other sons 
of kingb <th“ King Kumaragupta I ’)] — (as not coming 
up to her standard ^ Samudragupta 'was selected 
bv his father Chandragupta I to succeed him So 
vvas Chandragupta IE by his father Samudragupta 
Such a selection lOused the envy of the other son 
w ho tool* recourse to intrigues and othei evil means 
to the attainment of their ends This is probably 
hinted £»t in the following— 

R V — YIII 2 

(What others* seek b\ wrong to make their own, 
He took submissi\e from his father s hand, 

Not lusting after power ) — P D L J 

5[TJ5Tft<f 's? i 

'•ftan ^ h ) 

bkandagupta, however, was not selected by his 
tather to succeed him But it was Lakshmi, or Kula 
Lakshmi or PijaLakshmi who chose Skandagupta for 
his merits This must have happened aftei his father’s 
premature death, when he managed to make himself 
emperoi, though Puragupta was the lawful heir 
The poet^ who compares Kumaragupta I with Kus'a 
(who dies in a war with the Daityas) and his son 
'skandagupta with Atithi, says^ for justifymg 
';dcandagnpta*s succession that Atithi was selected 
I C I —14 — — - 
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b\ lti«5 father as» hts heir 'ippar«.*it i h - i it* «.t s life 
time (R \ X\ II 30> 

But after the death of Skand ipta in 47f> \ D 
■«, hen KuxCdragupta II ascended the throne. Pur i 
gupta availing himself ot the weakness of his iephe\ 
and the growing discontent in cetuain paits o^ the 
empire declared himself as an independent &o\ci 
eign and struck coins and assumed the naue 
of \ ikram »ditya, as appears in his gold coins — ^the 
word Pura being on one side and S tii ikrama on the 
other — ^and reigned probabU up to 48o A D He 
was succeeded in about 485 A D bv his son Ivara- 
bimhagupta, who assumed the name of Bal tdit\ a as 
appears from the Bhitan seal, H Sang's eccount 

and coins — ^the words being on one 

side and on the levetse He was succeeded 

bv his son Kumiragupta HI, who assumed the title 
ofKramidit\a Tht- reason \\h\ Komaragupta 111 
in the Bhitaii seal omitted the names of Skandagupta, 
Knmar igupt i II and Bt dhagupta, and mentioned 
his arr i nPsther Puragupta as the successor of 
Kumirnsupt i I, Xarasunhagupta as Puragupta ’s 
successor and himself as Narasimhagupta''s successor 
was that he wanted the people to regard hts own 
br inch and not that of bkandagupta as the legiti 
mate line of the Gupta Emperors speciaih when his 
riial Bhiungupta or his successor in the i ival line 
disputed his claim, as the law ful so\ ei eisjn of the 
Gupta territories The genealogic il tree of the Gupta 
emperors is given below— 
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rS i) Gupta (c 271 4 D ) 
Ghatotkachagupta (c 290) 
Chandragupta I (520330) 
Samudragupta (33o 380) 
Chandiagupta II (380 416) 

I 

Kumaragupta I (415 453) 


I I 

Skandagupta (4 j 5 4*70)' Puragnpta (4-70 S^) 

I I 

Knm tragupta II (470 76) Narasimhagupta (-1 85 527t 

I I 

Budhagupta (476 505)"* Kum;iiagupta 111 (527) 

1 

Blunugupta (510) 

%.fcer the death of Budhagupta in about JO 5 \ D 
Naiaswnhagupt i BaUditya (485 ^7 A D ) lecime 

the Mahirajidhirya of the whole of the Gupti 
Empire except the portion conquered by the Huns 
If appears (see below) that he paid tiibute to the 
Hun emperor Mihirakul i at least foi some pio\inces 
of his empire 

When Yas odharman at the head of his Central 
Indian allies routed the forces of \Iihuakula about 
525 A D , Biliditya taking ad\ antage of the deeisn e 


I 4t>9 or 470 2 See also p o3 wheie jOo' ahoald b 

teubstituted for 525 
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defeat of his formidable enemy in this pait of 
refused to pay tribute Mibirakula y ith the rem 
nant of his army wanted to punish Baladiiyafor 
bis insolence But eyen now Baladitya was unwilling 
to fight a pitched battle with Mihirakula He laid 
an ambush for his barbarian enemy, imprisoned him 
and at the intercession of his mother released 
The whole story of Baladitya’s fight with Mihirakula^ 
his (Mihirakula's) imprisonment, his treachery, his 
atrocities and his terrible death are told graphically 
by H Sang 

“Baladitya raja. King of Magadba, profoundly 
honoured the law of Buddha and tenderly nourished 
his people When he heard of the cruel persecution 
and atrocities of Mihirakula (Ta tso), he stictly guard 
ed the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay 
tribute Then Mihirakula raised an army to punish 
his rebellion Baladitya riga, knowing his renown 
said to his ministem *1 hear that these thieyes are 
coming, and I cannot fight with them (their troops) 
by the permission of my mimsters I will conceal my 
poor person among the bushes of the morass* 

Having said this, he departed from his palace 
and wandered through the mountains and d e s er t s 
Being very much beloved in his kingdom, his follow 
ers amounted to many myriads, who fled with htm 
and hid themselves in the islands of the sea 

Mihirakula raj&, committing the army to his young 
er brother, himself embarked on the sea to attack 
Baladitya The King guarding the nairow passes 
whilst the light cavalry were out to provoke the 
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enem-v to fight, sotinded the golden dram, and hts 
soldiets snddenly rose on e\ er\ side, and took Mihira 
kttla alive as captiie and brought him into the pre« 
ence (of Baladitya) 

The King Mihiraknla bein^ overcome -with shame 
at his defeat, covered his face with his robe Bala 
ditya sitting on his throne with his ministers round 
him, ordered one of them to tell the King to unco\ ei 
himself, as he wished to speak with him 

JSdihirakula answered, ‘The subject and the mas 
ter have changed places, that enemies should look on 
one another is useless, and what advantage is there 
in seeing my face during conversation ■?’ 

Then Baladitya raja, obeying his dear mothers 
command had pity on the pnnce bereft of his kine; 
dom , gave him in marriage to a young maiden and 
treated him with extreme courtesy Then ht 
assembled the troops he bad left and added a gu ird 
to escort him from the island 

Mihirakula raja's brother having gone back,estab- 
hshed himself in the kingdom Mihirakula ba\ 
lost his royal estate, concealed himself m the isks 
and deserts and gomg northwurds to Kas'nur, he 
sought there an asylum The kuig of Kas mir received 
him with honour, and moved with pity for his loss, 
gave him a small territory and a town to go\ era 
After some years bestirred up the people of the town 
to rebellion, and killed the king of Kas mir and 
placed himself on the throne Profiting by thib 
victory and the renown it got him, he went to the 
west, plotting against the kingdom of Gandhara He 
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set some soldiers in ambush, and took and killed the 
king He exterminated the royal family and the 
chief minister, o\erthrew the ''tupa^ destroyed 
<^riga rim as altogether one thousand six hundred 
toundations 

Then he slewthree ten myriads of people of the hrst 
rank by the side of the Sintu (Sindhu) ri\ er But 
before the year was out he died At the time of his 
death there was thunder and hail and a thick dark 
ness the earth shook and a mighty tempest i^ed 
Then the holy saints said in pity ‘For having killed 
countless victims and o\ erthrow n the 1 iw of Buddha, 
he has fallen into the lowest hell, w here he shall 
pass endless ages of revolution, * ^ So at last Nemesis 
overtook the tyrant We may say to him — 

thought to grasp the world , but you shall 

keep 

Its curses only crowned upon 5 our brow 

You that have fouled the purple, broke your vow. 

And sowed the wind of death the whirlwind 

shall you reap ”* 
To revert to Yas odharman Though he rendered 
signal services to his motheivland by his cardinal 
victoiy over Mihirakula, who had thieatened Hindu 
civilisation with hi& tytanmcal might, yet he was 
not the Yikramaditya, the enemy of the Sakas and 
the patron of Kalidasa He defeated the Hons and 
not the Sakas, and the S akas and Huns have ilwa;} s 
been distinguished in Sanskrit Literature Sei.ondl> 

1 B B R Vol 1 pp 168-73 

2 B FhtUpotta 
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there is nothing to prove, that he ever assumed the 
title of \ikramaditja Modesty, at least could not 
dissuade him iiom describing himself as Vikra 
maditya, -nhen he could sav that the column he 
erected would endure *to the time of the destruction 
of the world’ and that it was erected ‘to measure 
out the earth to enumerate on high the multi 
tnde of hea\enly lights and to write upon the 
surface of the moon, the excellence of the virtues of 
yasodharman’ ^ 

If £^lidasa really lived at the court of Yas odhar 
man, who would undei the circumstances be 
identical with the Pnsce of Avanti, he could not 
eulogise the Emperor of Magadha in such eloquent 
terms, nor could he make him the most powerful and 
glorious suzerain of a thousand kings (S V — ^VI — 22 ) 
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Chapter III 

Kalidasa and the Guptas 

‘TV them no hounds of Emptte I assign 
Nor tei m of years to fhetr immortal 

Virgil — Aenetd Book I (Dry den) 

e now pass on to the examination of the third 
hypothesis — that Kalidasa was a contemporary of 
Chandragupta IT of the Gupti dvnast% who was 
st\ led \ ikramaditya and ruled from 380 to 415 A D 
Prom the genealogical table gi\en above (see 
p 72) it will appear that Chandragupta II succeeded 
Samudragupta in 380 as Emperor of all the Giqita 
territones except Malwa Surashtra or Kathiawir 
and Mdthurt He was the grandson of Chandra 
gupta I (320 30 A D ) the first independent sovereign 
of the Gupta dynasty and founder of the Gupta Eia 
which began according to Alberuniin 242 Saka Eia 
or 320 A D The \ayu Pnrana» re\ised before the 
reign of Chandragupta ]I, most probably m the 
reign of Chandragupta 1, desenbes the extent of the 
Gupta Empire thus — 

^ uiier wrstmm \ 

Prayagd, and tiie districts near it drained b\ the 
Ganges^ and Magadha or Bihar will be ruled bv the 
Gupta Dynasty 
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Samudfagupta (330 380 AD), son of Chandra 
gnpta I and father of Chandragnpta II, e’s.tended 
considerably the dominions of his father Though 
the chiefs of Malwa and Surashcra and those of 
hlathura acknowledged his suzeiainty, he did not 
annex their territories 

We have described (See p 6) the occupation 
(from 100 B C, to ICO A D ) by the tocythians of Taxila, 
Mathura, and Surashtra or EUathiawar A section of 
the Scythians of Sui ishtra, occupied several districts 
round Nastk Their Chiefs were called Satraps (a 
Persian word for provincial governors) or Kshatrapas 
When they became independent they called them 
selves Mabakshatrapas Princes before their accession 
were also called Kshatrapas Their law of succes 
Sion was pecul ar After the death of a king, his eld 
est son (X) succeeded him, then the younger brother 
(Y) of X and so on, and then the sons of X, and so on 
The Satraps of Taxila and Mathura were allied to 
each other as those of Sur.shtra and Nasik The for 
mer were called northern Satiaps, and those of Kathi 
awar and the Deccan western Satraps The Satraps 
of the Deccan were also known as Kha&karatas or 
Khahar&tas, They viere at first the real or nominal 
Viceroys of the Indo-Parthian and then of the Kushan 
Kings of Northern India The Khaharata dynasty 
of the Deccan were destroyed, and their domimons 
annexed in 119 A D by Raj& Gantamiputra S n Slta 
karm of the Andhra dynasty, who had their capital 
at Paithan The Elshatrapas of Surashtra or Kathia 
jrar appear to have been the most powerful of all the 
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Su\ thian families Tne> occupied. Kathiawctr in the 
first centur\ A D Later on the^ extended tfteir 
dominions, which during the reign oi Pudradimanal 
(w ho flourished about 130 AD) covered Malui t 
Guzerat, Kathiawar, Cutch, Sindh, Meuai Marwar 
Sirohi, Jhalawar, Kota Prata]»s,arh Kiahangar 
Dungarpur Bansbera, Ajmer and iJoithern Kon 
kan ^ Chashtana, the grandfather of Rudrad'‘ma 
na I, late m the first centurv after Christ, extend 
ed his dominions, and established his capital it 
Ujiayini which remained as the metropoli‘» ot this 
family till its expulsion by Chandragupta II “Una 
ini was one of the most ancient cities of India the 
principal depot for the commerce betw een the ports 
of the west and the inteiior famous is i seat of learn 
ins» and ci\ ihration and also notable as the Indian 
Gieeiwteh from which longitudes were reckoned 
The place which is still a considerable town with 
manj relics of its past greatness, retains its ancient 
name and was for a lonij time the e ipital of 'Vlah 
an Scindia’ ® The piesent observatorv at Unaini 
was founded b\ Mahirtn bawai Jaising II of Jaipur 
w ho w as born in 1680, and died in 1743 He succeed 
ed to the Ambar territories in 1699 in 1719 he 
was appointed bj Emperor Mah immad Shah govern 
or of the province of Agra tnd soon after of M^lw i 
In 1794 he became agtin governoi of Milwa H*. 
was the founder of Jaipu*' He built iscronomicil 
observatories at five of the princiji il cities ot India 

1 B P R —1—2 and E H I — p 3 O 8 

2 E H I--P 308 
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The Ijjjaim observatory is situated to the southwest 
of the city lu a secluded part of the quarter called 
Jaisingpura on the beautiful northern bend of the 
3 ipr& The tour instruments built of fine Jaipnr mar 
ble are the Samrat Yantra or Equinoctial Dial, the 
NatiTalaya Yantra ot Circular Sundial, the Digams a 
Yantra or the Yzimuth Instrument, and the Da&shino- 
\ ntti Yantra or the Meridian Circle corresponding 
to the modern Transit Circle 

The Udayaginca\e inscriptions ^ ofChandragupta 
II, one of which bears the year 82 of the Gupta Bra, 
corresponding to 400 AD , estabhsh the fact that 
the Paramabhattaraka and Mahnrajidhiraja, the glo- 
rious Chandragupta (II) annexed Maluia and put an 
end to the domination of the 'V^estern Satraps before 
400 A D Udayagin is a well known hill, with a 
small village of the same name on the eastern side of 
it, about two miles to the northwest of Bhilsa in 
Eastern M&lwa The second undated Ijdajagin in 
scnption, commemorates the construction of a cave- 
temple of the god S ambhu by S aba Yirasena of P,itali 
ptttra, who was both a scholar and a poet and the 
minister of peace and war, and who came here accom 
panied by his master, who was seeking to conquer 
the whole world and who shone like the sun and 
was radiant with internal light ^ 

The latest date of the Ujjaim Mah&kshatrapas is 
310 Saka or 388 AD They were exterminated by 
Chandragupta II in that year or about that year, a 
conclusion which follows from the feet that the Ksha- 

I Cl — BOS 3 and 6 2 C I —no 6 
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trap'is, ho generallj issued coiub everv ear, did 
not do so-ifter 310 Saka ^ 

Another inscription on a led sandstone -uas dis- 
covered at Mathuia in ISaS It gives the genealogy 
of Chandragupta II and adds — 

or “Bv him, the 

most del out woishippei of the Biiine one, the 
Mahirvjidhi- ja, the glorious Chandragupta (II) ” - 
From this inscnptiou ne can safely conclude that 
Chandragupta II put an end also to the rule of the 
Kushina dinastv or of the Kshatrapa dynast} at 
Mathura at about the time he evtixpated the Kshatra 
pas of Ujjaini These Kshatrapas and Kushanas were 
foreigners and were neier liked by the Hindus for their 
uncleanliness, their alien manners and customs, and 
lastly for their tyrannj Some of them had liberal 
religious view s Kanishka’s coins bear the figures and 
names of Greek, Persian, Br hmamc and Buddhistic 
deities 3 

Though most of them became Hinduised, yet the 
Br hmans, to whom thej did not accord the respect 
which thev expected, regarded them as ha\ mg been 
degiaded from the position of Kshatri^as to that of 
S udras * So it was natural that Chandragupta II, 
who destroyed the rule of the Kshatrapas, would be 
acclaimed by the people as their liberator, and as the 
restorer of Bidhmanva Dharma, and would be given 
the appellations of Sak&ri and ViLranuditya We 


IPHI *CI-4 3PHI 
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find in his coins ‘ sftfew , ’ * and * 

’ , and in the coins 'nhich depict him as the lion 
slayer occurs ‘ ’ 

It has been proied that Chardngupta II ■was 
S'akati or the Conqueror of the S akas or the Western 
Kshatrapas that he was styled Vikramxditya,and that 
as Ujjaini was the capital of the western Kshatiapas, 
he must ha\e at least for some time stayed theie for 
the organisation of his newlj conquered piovinces 
That his stay at Ujjaini was sufficiently long, is 
proved by the following statement of Sir R G 
Bhindarkar, which he bases on the Bombay 
Gazetteer, ‘‘Chandragupta II assumed the title 
of Vikramaditya which we find on his coins He 
made Uijaim his capital For the Chieftains of 
the name of Guttas (Guptas) of Guttal in the Dhxr 
war district give themselves in their inscnp-tions the 
•title of Ujjaimpuravaradhis'vara, which like similai 
titles found in other places signifies that they belong 
ed to a family, which once reigned in glory at Ujjaini 
They trace their descent "through Yikramaditya speci 
fied as Kmg of Ujtjaini, and are sty’ed full moons of 
the ocean of nectar in the shape of the lineage of 
Chandragupta Ujjaini was thus the capital of the 
Guptas from whom the Dharwar Guptas derived their 
descent In one place^ however instead of 

Djjaim 'we have Patala in ■the title, showing that 
Patahputra, the ongmal capital, had not been forgot 
ten by the Southern Guptas ” ^ 

The Rajatarangini describes Vikramaditya S akan 
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as a patton of learning He is said to have made 
Matrigupta, who was a poet a id a dramatic critic, 
King of Kashmir Mitiigupta himseif was tne pat 
ronofapoet named Mentha oi Bhaitrimentha (the 
author of Hayagnia adha) These two were con 
temporaies of Chand’'agapta \ikiamt>dit\a The 
date assigned Cunningham to Mitngapta is 
430 A D , which it, not tar iemo\ ed from that of the 
Gupta King as determined from his inscriptions 
Mentha has been associated with Vikramaditya by the 
compilers of anthologies, who ascribe the following 
^erse to their joint authorship ^ 

sw i 

trar II 

(Thick darkness covers the limbs The sky rams 
collyrium So sight has become fruitless like serving 
a wicked man ) But this verse is at least as old as the 
Balacharita and Charudatta of Bhasa (300 AD), 
in both of which it occurs (see Introduction to bvaxma 
vasavadatta by T G S'astn, p XXHl ) 

There is nothing to identify Kalidasa with either 
Matrigupta or his ward Mentha except this state- 
ment in Rajatarangini But this proves one thmg, 
VIZ , that Chandragnpta II was a patron of letters 
Samudragupta, Chandragupta’a father, was a poet and 
musician **In none of his books K&lid«sa shows any 
familiarity with the scenes and surroundings of 
Kashmir”a 

I PHI 3 J B O rT, Vol n. Part I 
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Chandiagupta II may ha\e inherited from his 
lather his taste for fine aits He selected foi his 
minister S'aba \irasena, who was a poet and was 
-versed in Logic So it was natural that Chandra 
gupta would attract to his court scholars and poets 
like Kdlid sa In Mxlavik gnimitrami which is accord 
ing to Dr Keith unquestionably the first dramatic 
-uorkoJt Kilid sa’ , a play performed at a spring festu 
al probably at Ljjaini (see p 29 ) , we find the stage 
manager apologising for the enactment of a ne-^v plav 
composed by a new dramatist named Kilidasa in pret 
erence to the well known plays of dramatists of est 
ablished reputation like Bhisa, Saumilla and Ka\i 
putra That Malavikagnimitram, Vikramoryas i and 
^bhi 3 n ina S akuntalam are the works of the same poet 
has been established by eminent Sanskrit Scholars like 
Doctors Macdonell and Keith In Sakurtali Kilidisa 
refers to King Vikiam ditya^ (seep 3) So though 
the name of Vikram ditya is not mentioned in the 
two other dram xs, and only the name of K lidisa is 
mentioned in the expression , the Pan 

shad or the assembly before which the dramas were 
enacted, could not but be that of Vikram iditya 

As Kilidasa is desciibed as a newcomer to the field 
of dramatic composition, when he published his 
Mdavik gmmitram, which shows signs of immatunty, 
it IS e\ ident that he was quite a young man, when he 
first presented himself at the court of Chandragupta II 
The settlement of the terntones won from the 

I Probably Skandagupta wbo was aliio desigaated Krama 
ditya and VikiamadStyd 
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Kshatrapas b\ Chandraarapta II rendered necessarv lus 
stav at L-i 3 a\ini nhich became practically h s capital 
P talipu^ra -was at fiist theonlv metiopolia Tnen as 
his kingdom became more e^.tensl\ e, Ayodh\ , a cen 
tral place, as Mr Rapsonsajs, -n as selected as the 
second capita^ Kalid sa identifiess 4Lyodhjd withSake- 
ta (R \ ^ 31) Later on after the conquest of Mvl-wa 
about 890 AD as Sir R 6 Bb ndarkar stat^, 
L 3 iavini became the third capital Mr Rapson says 
that the latest dated coin of the 'Western Kshatrapas 
IS of 388 A D ^ This sboy^s that Chandragupta con 
quered their territories rvith their capital U 33 ayini 
after 388 A D , and then struck his ou n coins 

Kalid<isa in the Svayamyaia scene (bridegroom 
selection by the Vidhai\a Princess Indumati, (Canto 
"VI ) of his Raghuvamsam puts in the mouth of 
Sunandi, the female attendant of Indumati, a brilli- 
ant desciiption of the King of Magadha v^ho is most 
probably Chandragupta Vikiamaditya thus — 


BRn^TOnsrrofsraprt ii 

( R VYI21 to 24) 

i Rapson s Catalogtte ot Andhra and western Kshatrapa 
coins p CLi 
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**Deep are his thoughts and strong his arm to sa\ e i 
In Magadha he rules, his people’s joy. 

Whose blazing wrath burns up his stubborn foes 
Alone he’s Spouse of Earth, though thousand Kings 
Usurp the stj le, as Soma rules the night 
* Mid stars and planets, pale beside his throne. 

So rules he Earth By constant ntes devout, 

Where Indra still appears, he pales the cheek 
Of Sachi, w hile her curls hang hmply down 
Undecked with Svarga’s flowers — a mourning bnde, 
Her husband absent Give, o give thy hand 
To him in wedlock charm bright, loving eyes 
By festal entry to his noble town, 

Whose dames expectant wait* — She Spake and 

paused” 
— P D L J 

(Give wait—The meaning is not clear It shotild be 
translated thus — it please thee to marry this Great King thoti 
wilt delight the eyes of the ladies of Pushpapara who will be look, 
ing through the palace windows when thou wilt enter the city ) 

ffejn W ^ ' 

5!^ •«rW 

f%ii fSiil ^ C35itf^?r?l' I 

»nn 
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f5[^ "stsi^ “stt '•*<rH 1 

t®5l CW« 

^5t?^ SHR C^ ci^*', ^5{IR I — D 
ChandiT-gtipta was truly a ‘paiantapa’ or the 
oppicssoi of his foes Did he not rescue the inhabitants 
of Malwa from the tyranny of foreign domination'? He 
was the % aran\a* or refuge of those who wanted his 
protection 'Was he not Kalidasa's patron ? He was 
like 'Chandra' or the moon Did he not bear the name 
of Chandragupta ’ He was the King of Kings So was 
Chandragupta He was the performer of many 
sacrifices 'Was not Chandragupta styled Paramabha' 
gabata or a \ery religious man — a devoted wordup- 
per of \ishnu? Sahasranetra or the thousand-eyed 
Indra was always with him on account of his numer- 
ous sacrifices 'Was not Chandragupta styled Dera- 
rvja As the Emperor of Magadha his capital was 
Pnshpapura or P4,taliputra, though he had \yodhyaas 
as his second and later on '[Jjjaim as his third capital 
Has not the Yioeroy of British India also three capi- 
tals — ^Dehli, Simla and Calcutta'? 

In Samudragupta's Allahabad mscription the 
word Pnshpapura also occurs Regarding this, Mr 
Fleet says, “In connexion with Samudragupta, there 
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IS mentioned in line 4 -, a City named Pushpapttia, 
hich i«5 spoken of in such a as lO indicate appar- 
ently that it was his capital Pushpapuia, Pushpa 
pun and Kus.miapura, all meaning the town or citj , 
of flowers Yieie names of Patalipatra, 'v^.bich is now 
represented by the modern Patna in Bihai on the Gan 
ges , the original City Petaliputia itself, stood on the 
opposite south bank of the nver, at the place where 
in ancient times, the S on used to flow into it’ ^ 
Hiuen Tsiang says that of the two names Pitali 
putra and Kusumpuia giv£n to the City, the lattei 
IS the more ancient 

There is, however, as Mr Fleet says, the fact that no 
inscriptions of the Gupta dynastj nave been found 
any w hete in the ne ghbou hood of P tal putra till 
the time of Skandaguota But we shou’d remember 
that of the two insciiptions of Samudiagupta, ti\e 
of Chandragupta II and foui of Kumaiagupta I, all 
except the Allahabad pillar insciiptions of Samudia 
gupta have been engiaved by the orders of feudatory 
princes, ministers or others 

So far as Samudragupta’s illahabad insciiptionis 
concerned, it may be stated that Elaus^mbi (18 miles 
from Allahabad on the Jumna ) from which as Gener 
al Cunningham says, the pillar was lemoied to Alla 
babad, was selected by Samudragupta, because it 
was a central place or more probably because it was 
difficult to find such a high ( 36 feet ), round, artisti 
cally carved and polished monolith sandstone col 
umn as that which As oka had set up in the 3rd cen 
f c I~I — 
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•*-ur\ B C It IS albo pro sab’e that the ro^ il 
Champion of Briimams'n v au<>.l thus to eclipse 
the gl«)r\ of the ro\al Cnampion ot Buddhism 
The sculptors of Samudragupta s time were not prob 
ably ei-peit like then p>edecessors in the Sid centurv 
B C , for we find no pillar insc ipt ons in the leigns of 
Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I 
except that on the As oka pillar (aheadv referred tol 
and those on pillars set up at Bilsad in the distiict 
of Eta du ing Kum i-agupta s rule b's Dhrmasar 
man, which formed par+s of the temple of the god 
Kartike>a ^ Empeior Jahangir also could not resist 
the temptation of engraving an inscription on the 
As oka pillai 

Indumati, aftei Sunandi's eulogy on the Anga 
Prince ‘turned oft her eyes from him' and ordered 
Snnanda to proceed She took her to the King of 
Anupa wi+h his capital at Alihibhmati, who was 
descended from the thousand handed waiiior Kirtya 
iiryya, tne conqueror of Rwana, but Indumati *felt 
no liking tor him’ Similarly she ‘passed by’ King 
SusLena of S urasena or Mathur , ‘turned awray* from 
Hemangada, Ehng of Elalinga, and ‘did not heed the 
advice of Sunada who asked her to select the King of 
Pandya’ But when she left the King of Magadha, she 
did It after an artless bowing to him, and she came 
away from the King of Bjjajini and did not tie her 
heart to him’ It may, howe\ er, be said that at least 
Anga and S urasena were included in the Gupta domi 
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xuons, but they may ha\ e 1 een ruled bv feudatory 
princes The pnnce of Ang i (Bhagalpur District 
with Champ t or Bhagalpur as its capital ) might be 
even one of the sons of Kumaragupta — either Skanda- 
gupta or Puragupta, ho -vi as acting as his father’s 
viceroy The veibe ‘TOT ^ ( see p 85 ) is sig 

xuficant 

As Kalidasa refers first of all to Chandragupta 
Vikramaditya, his first patroni in his description of 
the Bmperor of Magadha in the sixth Canto of 
Raghnvams am so he alludes to his second patron 
Kumaragupta Chandragupta’s son and successor, in 
the person of the King of Avanti who had his capi- 
tal atUjjaini — 

S«i{% ^w^Knawufiati , ^laife n 

ti5wr3iit%a«r5n i 

sppsr w ^^ncp^ii 


R V YI 31 to 38,. 
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[Then passing onward with her fair Princess, 
The Ladv praised another noble King, 
Reno^bned for virtues, terrible to foes, 

Fair as nevt -risen moon — “Avanti’s Lord 
Behold, long armed, broad chested, thin of flank. 
With doubled radiance shining, like the Sun 
By Vis'll akarma polished and refined 
When he in dauntless might goes forth to war. 
The gems that flash from rivals' crow ns are 

dimmed, 

Bj dust his steed casts up, as evening clouds 
Obscure the Sun Hard by that mighty God, 
Whose brow the Moon adorns, this noble King 
Dwells in gpreat Kala , so through all the months 
He with his queens takes joy in hghtsome nights 
O Slender waisted Maid, wilt thou not yield. 

And find thy bliss in wandering through fair 

groves. 

That waie ’neath Sipn's breeze, with this great 

Kingr» 

But not on him the peerless Maiden fixed 
Her tender love, though hly like he charmed 
Friends, scorching foes as Sun dries up a marsh — 
So close at dawn those flowers which love the 

Kaon 

— P D L T 

( In great Kala — a mistake , should be *in Maha 
kala', the name of the place, where is situated the 
temple of S'lva called Mahakala or Chandm vara bee 
Meghadnta 
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The Poet he e refers to the time hpn C:harn^nt 
fiftapt t II IS the great Emperor of Magadha, and 
his son Kumiiagnpta is his \ iceroi at Ljjayini 
The old Moon is shining over the ■w.ho’e Empire 
with its capital at Pushpapura, and the \oung King 
Kumt-iagupta like the newK ri&en Moon is act 
mg as his \iceroy at LjjaTini or A\anti Kami 
ragapta is compared also to Aia w ho is broad-chested 
like the King ot Aianti 

It IS necessary to point cut an incongrmtTr in the 
S\a\amvara scene The poet in his desire to praise 
the line ot his royal patrons forgets that he makes 
both the fathei and son court the same prmcess 
K ilidisa himself teels some constraint on this account 
But if the grateful poet would not introduce the 
bo\ eieign ot Magadha his first Imperial Patron, to 
v\ bom he owed so much, he would remain un eulogised 
He tries how e\ er, to extricate himself from this delicate 
Situation w ith some difficult\ He refers indirectly to 
Chauvl’'agupta’s age in his 1 eing or grave 

and thoughtful, and in his having performed in 
numerable sacrifices 1 he poet uses simply the term 
Tlfoixifoi or marriage in connexion with the Em 
peroi, and does not mention the enjoyment of each 
othei’s company in pleasure gardens 6cc, nor refers 
to his youth or his handsome person, as he does m the 
cases of other Princes Indumati also bow s reverentH 
to this worthy Emperor, who is fit to be her father 
in law, and lea\esthe place 

The poet, who has acted as the ambassador in the 
negotiation of this marriage, (see below) makes his 
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patron KumAragupta, m the latter part of whose 
reign the poem is begun, conquer all the hostile 
princes with the prowess of his single arm, though 
we know that \ alour is not Kumaragupta’s eminent 
characteristic 

We should remember that the names of both 
Yikramaditya of 58 B C and Yasodharman of 528 
\ D aie associated with IJijaini or Avanti and not 
with Magadha Kalidvsa’s first mention of the King 
of Magadha and his styling him the g’-eutest among a 
thousand kings suppoi t the hypothesis that the Poet’s 
fust patron was Chandiagupta II (Vikramaditya), 
Emperor of Magadha and U^aini 

The King of A\anti in the verses quoted above is 
like the newly risen moon In some of his coins, Kumi 
ragupta is desciibed as or the spotless 

moon of the Gupta Dynasty When Kalidisa was pre- 
sented to the Court of Chandragupta, the latter must 
have been an adult Kalidasa had known Kum iragupta 
even from his birth which he likens to that of the 
War God Kumara or K^rtikeya m his Kumara sam 
hhavam In this passage he descnb s the King of 
Avanti as a young man The detailed description ot 
his personal features shows the poet s familiarity with 
his patron The King of 4vanti is compared to the 
Sun Kumiragupta was called Mahendraditya i e , 
the great Indra and the Sun We shall see later on 
that he is also compared with Kusa and his son 
Skandagupta with Atithi and that Kumiragupta’s 
inauguration as heir-apparent by his father is com- 
jpared with that of Ayus by Pumraias 
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It may be necessary in connexion w ith the S\ ayam 
vara to point out that K lidu.sa names the capital ot 
the Pmdja Kingas ‘ SViKWUJi'tiWsmr ’ i e , the’oid of 
Uraga named city or Ijragapurin the time of the 
Mauryya king As oka ( 272 — 23Z b c ) Lragap^r (old 
Tnchinopoly) was the capital ot the Chola kingdom 
and M dura^ in the Tinnevelly district, the capital 
of Pandya In the fourth and fifth centuries a d the 
Cholas being attacked b\ the P indyas e4.nd Pallavas 
dechned and the Pandyas made Lragapur their 
second capital We know from Sewells works that 
the hostilities between the Cholas and P nd>as * be 
came acute from the beginning of the third century , 
and at the erd of the stru^le , the Cholas lost their 
kingdom and capital *' It may be inferred 

that they lost them in the fourth century, “ for in the 
beginning of the sixth century we find them three 
hundred miles away from their home " * 

Mr Fleet says that Samudragupta is always com- 
pared with kama, Kuvera, Varuna and Indra 
The comparison of the King with 
occurs in the ninth canto of the Raghuvams'am with 
reference to another great King of the Raghu dynas- 
ty, VIZ, Das aratha, who like Samudragupta con 
quered ‘the world’ and performed the As vamedha 
sacnilce Samudragupta was selected as his successor 
in 330 AD by his father Chandragupta I, whose 

1 Mr Sankara states that the Tamil name of Madura is 
Alavay ( snake )— vide Mr K C Chattei^ee s— Date of Kali 

dasa, p I3I 

2 J B O R 8— Vol n part I 
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dominions consisted onU of Siketa, Magadha and 
the distiicts near Praytga drained bj the Ganges 
As Samudragupta ^as selected foi his fitness bj his 
father Chandragnpta I to succeed him in preference 
to others, Chandiagupta II -was chosen by Samudra 
gupta as his successor piobably foi the same reason 
Air Fleet sa\s, ‘A cleai indication of some suci 
custom IS afforded bj the epithet “accepted 

his fa\ Durite son oi successor) b^ him (Samudra 
gupta)” 'o.hich is alua\s applied to Chandragi pta II 
in the genealogical passages, eg, in the lines 9 — 10 
of his Mathur i inscr ption no 4’^ So Raghu''s kingdom 
•was given to him by his father (R \ — 

I\ — I), while he was alive (III — ^70) Such also might 
ha\e been the case with Chandragupta II Samudra 
gupta might ha\ e made him King during his life- 
time Similarlv Raghu selected his well qualified 
son Aja ■to succeed him — 

^R V —VIII— II) 

fro 

WI, ? ) N D 

(The kin^ of the family of Dihpa always in their old 
age practise self control, and lead the lives of ascetics. 
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Tieanng barks of trees, after leaving the goddess of 
empire to the care of their met dot tous sous ) 

That Chandraguptal’s selection oi Samudra- 
gupta as his successor was wise, was abundantly- 
justified by the young king who became one of 
tne most illustrious conquerors and administrators 
among the sovereigns of India Soon after his acces- 
sion about 330 A D he set out on a career of conquest* 
a* the conclusion of which he 1 imself the ‘prince of 
poets — f —and a patiou 

of poets employed Harishena to compose his pane 
gyrie which was inscribed on the Allahabad pillar, 
and which contained among other thing.^ the enuidera 
tio ii of his extensive conquests in nine stanzas of poet 
rv and about thirty lines of prose, and showed a 
mastery of style rivalling that of K hdisa and 
Dandm ^ 

bamudragupta’s first attack was directed against 
the Rijas of the Gangetic plain — Rudradeva (of 
Bundelkhand ), Ma-tila (of Eas-fcern Malwa ), Naga 
datta ( of Rajpu-tana ) Chandravarman (of Raj 
putaua ) , Ganapatimga ( of Padmavati or Gwalior), 
Nagasena (of -the Upper Doab ), Achyuta (of Rohil- 
khand ), Nandin (of Northern Bengal), Balavarman 
(of Assam ), and the King of the Kotah family and 
others , whom he ‘uprooted' or, ‘violently exterminat- 
ed’ and whose dominions he annexed 

Similarly Raghu alter hi!> acce^ion and before 
his dtgvtjaya -took possession of the dominions of the 
princes who had risen against him — 
i s L— Si 820 
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tlwr fegrew n (R\ i\-4) 

(Raghu of majestic deportment simultaneously took 
possession of his father » throne and his enemj's domi 
nions) 

R Y IV 26 

(Then ha\ mg made arrangements for defending his 
capital and the frontier and for preventing an 
attacl on his army from behind, Raghu at an aus- 
picious moment set out at the head of his siv kinds 
of troops to conquer the rv orld ) 

*xfter haling tho-^oaghly subjugated the kings of 
Aijjiiarta or the country between the Him ilai a 
and the Ymdhya mountains and reduced to submis 
Sion the kings of the forest regions (north of the 
Yindhyas) Samudragupta turned his arms against 
the kingdoms of the south — ‘ a task -which demanded 
uncommon boldness in design and masterly po-wers 
of organisation and e-s-ecution He conquered and 
re established in then dominions Mahendra of (south) 
Kos'ali in the 1 alley ot the Mahmadi Vy-ighrarija 
of MahiJtantiia (the foiest regions of Orissa) Svami 
datta, lord of Mahendiagin and Kottuia hillforts®' 

1 EH I — p 300 

2 E-vidently the engra-ver forgot to lepeat the word Mahea 
dra a mistake which ii> veiy nituial We should read — 
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in the district of Ganjatu Mahendra of Pishtapura 
^in Pithipiiram) Hasti\ annan of \ engi between the 
Godi\ari and the Krishn , the Pallava King \ishnn- 
gopa of Kinchi (Conje't eram), the PalK\ a king Lgra 
sena of Palakka (in ^^.ellore), Maharaja of Chera or 
Kerala (Kauralaka, probably a mistake, as Mr Fleet 
saySi for Kairalaka), Nilanja of Avamukta, Dhanan 
java of Kosthalapurai Km era of Devarashtra (Maha 
r-ishtra on the est coast, north of the Krishna) and 
Damana of Brandapalla (Khandes) and all the other 
kings of the region of the South 

Then Samudragupta subjugated and exacted tn 
bute from the frontier kingdoms of Kartnpura (Kum 
aon, Almora, Garwal and Kmgra), Nep^*!, Kamrupa 
(Eastern Assam), Davaka(or Yanga lying between the 
Karatoyi on the west, the Meghna on the east, the 
Khasi hills on the north, and the Ganges on the south)’- 
Samatata (the Delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra) 
and other countries on the borders, and also from the 
tribes of the Mala\ as, Alnumyanas (Eastern Rajput 
na), laudheyas (who occupied both banks of the Sut 
lej), Madrakas (nor’-h ot the kaudheyas) A'bhiras 
(Eastern Malw a), Prarjunag (south of the Narmada), 
Sanakinikas (north of the Narmada), Kakas (north 
of the Narmada) Kharapankas (east of thePrai^unas) 
and other tribes He also formed alliances with Dai 
vaputras (Kushinas still occupied Kabul and surroun 
ding territories Kt^hana kings assumed the title of 
Devaputra ), Shihis (Kush ma kings w ho assumed this 
title), S akas (mdependent or se ni-independent Vice 
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roys or Scythian Khatrapas of Ta’tila, Mathura and 
Ujjayini), Murundas (a Kushma or Scythian tribe 
dwelling in Lampaka or Lamghan, north of the 
Kabul nver)^, and Shihanushahis and with the people 
ofSixnhala, who propitiated him with presents 
Meghavarna (352 379 A D \ the Buddhist King of 
Ceylon sent valuable presents to Samudragupta, 
who gave him permission to build a monasteiy at 
Buddhagayi Shahanushahi or the title of the King of 
Kings most probably refers to the Persian Emperor 
Shapur the great, whose empiie may have extended up 
to the borders of northwestern India Mr Syl es in his 
History of Persia says regarding the eastern cam 
paigns of this King — Few details are arailable 
concerning Shapur’s eastern campaigns which lasted 
from 350 to 357 AD It appeals that the great 
king was generally successful and strengthened his 
prestige and power by these campaigns , for when 
hostilities with Rome broke out the Persian army 
was supported bj a force of the Huns a tribe which 
was to inflict later on such untold misery upon the 
peoples of the West ** 

Kalidasa does not enter into details in desciibing 
the conquests of Baghn^ but by means of a few artis 
tic touches he dwells graphically on the piincipal 
countries covered by his martial progress Samudra 
gupta’s exploits captivated the imagination of the 
inhabitants of A'ryyavarta and specially of Kilidisa 
and his fellow poets in the latter part of the fourth 
century, as the adventures of Drake, Piobisher, Haw- 
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kins and Rale j, i and abo\ e all t’ e leteat of the 
krmada stimu'ated tne mind^s Shekespeare and his 
brother authors Ragan w as like Snakespeare s ideal 
King Henri \ , the concentrated essence ot all that 
was best m the kings ot the Gupta Dinasti, whom 
Kilid sa has described in the most beautiful and 
touching language in the introduction to his immor 
tal K lya — 

1 

^r^ciwlsrc 

^JWWk!| H 

R \ l5to9 

So Raghu’s 1 ne I sing — pure from their birth. 
Who till thev won success worked on, and ruled 
Earth to the sea their car track reached to 

Heaven 

The altar fire they tended, suppliants ail 
Most fully satisfied, ill deeds with stupes 
They punished — nor were slothful in their rule. 
Wealth they amassed to scatter , sparing words, 
Ne er spoke they fa^ly , fame in war they sought. 
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Not gam — and edded love for noble seed 
Their children studied, gra\ely 3 0uth pursued 
Its decent pleasures , and in ripe old age 
Ascetic li\ ed thej — ^till through pious thought 
At length they passed to \vin the Bliss Supreme 
Me, poor of \ o ds and foolish, has their fame. 
That sounded through the noxlds late, moved to 

write 

P D L J 

^?f*l 

^ a 1 

^-ll ^ II 

'StTi fit'i'ol?) Tt^ei, 

t^BI? 

^ ^■Rcvsi ?p>iaf I 

5^tsi ^5Tf%=Tf I 
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’im Ti 

<£,v^ ^ C»t^ #tf% ^5? 

3TtTW 'W ^ 519^=^ , _Iv D 

Raghu after thoroughlv bubjugating the kingdoms 
\\ hich lay near Kos al , and after adequately garrison 
ing the fortressefc, which piotected his terntories, 
conquered the Kings cf Sumha (Burdwan Dnision) 
and of southern and southwestern IBengal, whom 
he later on restored to their possessions — 

'tjj I 

snqT^TOspjRii i 
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(Chiefs who opposed he spoiled — ^the Suhtna power 
Submitting > won his grace ^ who bowed like reeds 
Before a mountain torrent but in wrath 
He smote the Bangal hosts , who proudly fought. 
Vainglorious of their ships , triumphal stones 
On Ganga's isies he reared , his stubborn foe 
Subdued and then resettled , tribute brought. 

And bowed like rice before his lotus feet } 

P I> L ,J, 
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<2t«rf^ 5^«i, 

«t5« 5tft^ c^’t ^ttro^ c^f% 

5rt^ ’iFlWST i 

*lTf1ir»Tl ^a;< e <i 

(?itr5t wc^r. 

fills'll ^*lr<r 

9W ’Tt’ti:^ I 

»ttft«fnT c^tt^ 'srht^ 
anr ’^fir, ♦mfirs 
fifrfSf ^ 15 ^, -stsTtctf 
^ c’Tra ’rt^> I) 

Similarly Samudragupta ■was contented -with 
exacting tribute from Dav ika and Sama-ta'ta The 
mention of the cane plant of dee'ts in Bengal, ■where 
ri\ ers abounded , of the small islands at the mouth of 
the Ganges , and of the transplan^tation of paddv, 
IS a true and picturesque description of this part of 
India 

After passing through Utkala (from Balasore to 
Lohardaga and Sarguja)the people of which it appears, 
did not oppose him Raghu crossed the Kapisi (the 
Elasfti) by means of a bridge formed by his war ele- 
phants, and marched ■towards Kalinga The capi^tal of 
the Eling of Kalinga (from the Yai-tarani to Yijagapa- 
'tam)was protected by ■the fort situated on the Mahen 
dragin or Mahendra Hill (see p 98) , which Baghu stor 
med after a prolonged assa^ult This sea board country 
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abounded with betel plants and cocoanut palms from 
which wine was made Raghu like Samudragupta 
first conquered and then restoied the territories ol the 
King of Mahendragiri — 

h 5 R V — iv — 43 

( The king with lawful trumph took his fame* 
But not his country from Mahendra’s King, 

\ad set him free) — P D 1/ J 

'^rran •tfstCT 
wr€t <4^^ 

, ^Tl 5f%Ti ]-N D 

Tne Kingdom of Ayodhy» was called Uttara 
kosala, ( R Y — Y1 — 71 ) and the region between 
the Mahanadi and the God \ari Dakshina Kos'ala, 
or Mah kos'ala 

Then Raghu took possession of the Malaya ( the 
southern portion of the Weatern Ghats ) and Dardura 
( the Nilgin hills ) , in the valley of which grew in 
abundance cardamom plants ( <ii®rfT8i ) and sandal 
trees beset wnth serpents 

Samudragupta, it appears, did not invade the 
territories ( districts of Dmdigul and Tinnevely ) 
of the Pandya King in the extreme south , but when 
he received presents even from the King of Ceylon 
it is natural to conclude that the Pandya 
King also rendered homage to the formidable con 
queror The Pandya kmg prostrated himself at the 
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feet of Raghu and prcbcnted to him valuable pearls 
found, vrhere the Timraparni ( which falls into the 
gulf of Manaar ) joins the great ocean The Pandya 
king IS described as having a dark skin (R V — VI 66) 
Then Raghu crossed the Kaven and the Sahya 
mountains or the northern portion of the Western 
Ghats, and came to Kerala ( Cher C nira. Cochin, 
and Traiancore) which he conquered easily, and 
the women of which fled being stricken with terror — 

II 

(R V — lY 54) 
■'Kerala damsels lea\ mg their adornments, with their 
bodies being covered, instead of kumkuma powder, 
with the dust of the advancing army, fled in terror) 

r (7FISI 

’TT:! c»RHn» ^T^TPt 

«rr%f ! ]— N D 

Then he marched northwards, and reached the 
mouth of the Murali^ luxuriant with Ke'takiand Pun 
mga or Ni^kesara flowers and Rajatali and date 
trees, took the city of Tnkuta*, and made the three 

1 Probably the nver Mulamutha which rises near Poona and 
IS a tiibatary of the Bhima (Mr N It Dey in the Indian Anti 
qnary) 

2 AI M H P 8"^tri identifies it with Mahadeva hiUs^ ''ttd 
Mr N L Dey with Jnnnar It is the Xagara of Ptolemy in 
the Niaam s domimons 
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peaks of the to-n n ser\ e the purpose of his pillars of 
victory, and exacted tiiLute from the kings of 
Aparanta ^ 

Raghu erected a pillar as a memorial of victory in 
Bengal and again on Tnkuta, so did Samudragupta 
at kllahadad or Kaus imbi 

Then he proceeded bv the land route to conquer the 
Persians, ho were called Ya\ anas He terrified bv 
his onrush the wi\ es of the long bearded Yavanas, and 
then engaged in a fierce fight with their cavalrj — 

w«fld<su ^ >un ijhrws 5R0I m i 
JifowraiRfi^BTf % *ilR*i»n*r ii 
[ ’Gainst the Persians next 

He through the desert marched, as holy men 
By sacred learmng smite their inbred foes — 

The senses Scarcely could the King withstand 
Soft wiles of Yavana women, lotus faced, 

That sought his love, — as Autumn clouds must fade, 
Bntimelj risen, when the Sun new born 

I Kookan (from Bomhav to Ooa) and Malabar 
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Beaxas bright abo\ e the lotas Fiercest war 
He with the Westerns -viageJ, in horses strong, 
While twging of bows alone re\ealed then place 
The bearded heads his w arnors had cut off 
Now stiewed the plain, as bees swarm thickly round 
The honey como the remnant bared their heads 
And claimed his mercy rage in hero souls 
Submission will appease, ] — P D 1/ J 

^'*11 9t*R , 

X5WR ^ 

wtf?f i&i 

CFtcfe f% Ttc^r ’’ 

^Tf%, sri 5C»f 5^51, 

»t3F ’fw f&CT c3T!rr«t*i 11 

'scgrr® TfiSai <rii, 

^ ’srtSf <srK 
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f^^TI ’^^=11 ‘*i^«r , 

<2rf^<itro fr ^n 

5r:«^ ^\ ^ I — \ D 

The term ‘j avana ’ is deru ed from ‘Ionian* and 
was at first applied only to the Greeks Tin was 
called ya\ aneshtha and pepper yaranaprij a, as these 
were imported b\ the G eeks from India Later on 
the name ‘j avana’ was applied to the political success 
ors of the Greeks in the empire of W estern India — ^the 
Scythians , the Persians and the 4.rabs ^ The Brah 
manda Purana ( 49th chap — 16 ) mentions the 
'Havanas as dwelling on the western and the Kiratas 
on the eastern boundaiies of India 

We have pointed out on (p 100) that the Shahanu 
shahi mentioned in connexion with Samudragupta 
refers to the Peisian Emperor Shapur the Great 
Therefore the Yavanas referred to bv the Poet were 
his followers on the western frontier of India 

Then Raghu proceeded along the Sindhu 
<Indus) towards the north , where the vine grew, 
and his soldiers drowned the fatigue of the battle in 
the wine of grapes » and where the necls of his war 
horses were reddened with saffron dust 

There ( on the banks of the Sindhu ) Raghu 
encountered the Huns whom he worsted in an engage 
ment, and thus became the cause of the sorrow of 
Hun women, whose husbands were slain in the fight, 

X Weber a Indian Literature p 220 1 note J 
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and VI h o made their cheeks red by sti iking 
with their hands — 




(His mighty acts, 

"Wrought on their husbands, Huna dames proclaimed — 
Recorded on their cheeks in angry scars) — P D L J 

( f *1 w-r fh? ?K«i 

»lf^ ’*1^ ^ C^'K^ TTBR, 


Here is a reference to Skandagupta's repulse of 
the Huns Kum ragupta I succeeded Chandragupta 
II about 415 and died about 455 He was followed 
in about 455 by his son Skandagupta, suinamed 
Kramaditya and also Vikramiditya In the latter 
part of his reign Kumiragupta had to encountei 
a host of troubles in the shape of the aggression 
of the Pushyamitras, and the Huns, whose atrocities 
instilled terror even into the hearts of the bravest 
The first acts of Skandagupta’s reign, as noted in 
the undated inscription at Bhitan in the district of 
the G^jipur on a stone pillar of the temple of the 
god S'lrngin (Vishnu), weie his decisive defeat of 
the Pushyamitras and his arduous conflict vinth the 
Huns (see also p 50) This happened according to 
Mr Vincent Smith abount 455 AD — 


("it I) 
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By horn, -w ben he prepa cd hicasei to restore 
the fallen fo'^tunes of (his) fatniH, a (whole) night 
w as spent on a couch that w as the bar earth , and 
then ha\ ing conquered the Pushrami ras w ho had 
developed great power and wealth, he placed (his) 
’eft foot which w as the King (of that tribe himself) 

^ ipifa 'em I 

II 

By whose two arms the earth was shaken, when 
he, the creator (of a disturbance like that) of a whirl 
pool, joined in close conflict w ith the Huns ’ ® 

Mr K B Pithaka in his introduction to Megha 
duta (p \ III) refers to another reading namely ^ 
<\ankshu), which may be substituted for f^P^(Sindhu) 
(see p 109) Yankshu he says is the same as 'Yakshu’ 
or ‘O-vus He adds that as the Huns established 
their empire on the Ovus basin about 450 4. D , and 
invaded India in 453, when thej were defeated by 
Skandagupta, the Raghu\ams a must have been com 
posed between 450 and 435 A D 

We can neither see any reason w hy the reading 
'Yankshu should be preferred to ‘Sindhu% nor w hj 
the adoption of the reading \ankshu and identifying 
it with Wakshu' or ‘Oxus will dri\e us to the 
conclusion that the poem was composed between 450 
and 455 A D , and not to the conclusion that it was 
finished after Skandagupta’s most arduous and 
famous repulse on the Indus of the terrible barbarian 
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horde, the main body of wnich occupied the Oxus 
basin even as late as 518 4. D , as was attested by 
the Chinese traveller Sungyun 

The passage about the Huns must ha\e been 
inserted bv the poet m the fourth canto, when he 
resumed the composition of Raghuinms'a after 
Skandagupta’b repulse of the Huns 

Let us now resume aftei this digression our 
nanatue of the conquests o-f Raghu uhicl strikinglj 
resemble those of Samudragupt'*, along the Hima 
la 5 as, towards the east Ihe KimLoja Kinga were 
unable to withstand his ^ a^our — 

?i?rT i 


R Y—IY 69 b. 70 
Akshota trees, 

■Bruised by the chains that bound his elephants 
Bent low , bowed too K mbojas, fain to yield, 
Before his prowess heaps of gold, fine steeds 
In tribute offering, which the mighty King 
Accepted graciously, and spared^ their pnde 

P D L J 
( sd 

3lf^ 31 ^ 

^5^ Hi'W I 


I It should be — Yet pride ne'\e entered his soiil 
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sif%=n 

-sqw^ <if>!(^ ^•;:?i, 

'^?i “f, ■tiSJH ^ang^ 1 )— ND 

Where was the countrj of the Kambojas ^ I 
xnttst ha-ve been the tract between the Sindhu o 
Indus, where saftron and grapes were produced an 
the Himilaras, as after exacting tribute from th 
El mbojas in tne shape ot horses and gold Ragh 
with his arm\ ascended the Him-ilayas the abod 
of the father of the goddess Gauri In this countr 
giew Akshota (Bengali A khrota; Probably 
extended from Attock to Sialkot near Gmdhira (th 
country between Jalalabad and the Indus)^ 

Samudragupta does not mention the Kamboja 
But they axe probably included in ‘other tribes' tha 
the Madrakas, and dwelt north of them 

Then there follows a beautiful description of th 
Himalayas 





I 


»TPf II 

R V— IY71, 72 & 73 


I A. Q 1 
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(Famed for his hoirses next Him laya 
He mounted, where thec'*ouds of dust they raised 
Fiom tramp led rocks exalted more the peaks 
Couched in their caves great lions — brave as he — 
Oazed on him undisturbed noi feared the noise 
His warriors made , w hile murmuiing w nds 

that coursed 

Through Bhuga trees or rustled in the canes* 
Moist from the waves of Gang-i, cherished him 
As on he swept to conquest) 

'sftnrr^»rt 

>r9f<3 ’51'^, 

c*Fr I 

cjRi jpr *r*rr3R 

CTJfl f%g ?rft^ ‘tlir, 

<3tn ®CTr ^ ntn 5tri^ i 

c?it% 

<iar ^ 5 ^ 

I }— N D 

Tnen Raghu with his tioops after lesting for 
sometime on stones, under the shade of trees, fra> 
grant -with the musk of the deer that had lain there, 
defeated the Utsavasamketas and accepted presents 
from them The Utsavasamketas were a mil tribe 


I Bamboos 
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consisting of se\eii clans or tniial repub ics They 
are also mentioned in the Mahibhi a+a — 

(The Pmdaia \rjuna, conquered 
the Se\eu Ganas of the L/tsaiasamketas m tie 
course of his dig-\ ijaj a ^ ) 

Then Raghu crossed +he Biahmapatra, and leach 
ed the kingdom of Ktmarupa, e>.iSo called Piigjjo 
tishai the countij of black agura trees and elephants, 
the king of which being afraid of his prowess and of 
his formidable arm 3 , readiU submitted to him and 
ga\e him fie*y elephants as presen+s and worshipped 
his feet So the monaich of the same country folly 
carried out the imperious commands of, ga\e all kinds 
of taxes to, and performed obeisance to Samudra- 
^pta® 

JIT# u 

ST ^ I 

5»it f*W4b?4y4l<H4 l < § Q 

'*gw*»wv> ' 4 «ir^ n 

R \ — IY81to84f 


1 Mahabharatai Sabhaparva Chap 27t2i 
X C I— 1 
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( He tra\ersed next 

Lauhitja, and Prig^jotish quaked , as shook 
Black aloes -where he bound his elephants 
Scarce could he bear ith Raghu’s chariot’s dust. 
Which \eiled the Sun and darkened all the skj 
Yet brought no rain , hoxv then should he with 

stand 

The aimed host Him Kamarupa's King 
Served -with his elephants, those mighty beasts 
Love maddened, which he used to smite his foes, 
And gems for flowers he offered at those feet. 
Which — laid on golden foot stools — shone divine) 

P D L J 

''3PF-C2t%, 

< 2 rt^ 

<?rt«r 'scf ans 

^rt^F 

^tc=r 

ftir I 

^ 
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^ *• ^-'T ? -r^ 1 ;; — \ jj 

Raghu like bamadragapta after h ‘s co quest ot the 
eastei n, southern "u. estern and uor+x ern cou itries 
returned to his capital Raghu to perfoim his \ is \ a- 
jit ( woild conquest ) sacrifice, and Saniudragupta to 
celebrate his conquests oj the revival ot \s lamedba, 
a sacrifice -nhich had gone out of use to’- centuries on 
account of foreign domination, the absence of pocket- 
ful Hindu so\ereigns and the use of Buddhism 

MM HP S stn refers to an incident of Skanda 
gupta’ss reign from which he tries to deduce the date 
of the Poet — 

“In the Kumirasambhai a Kilid sa describes 

the condition of lotuses in a resen oir of vkater, 
when its embankment fails In Bengal tanks 
are made by excavation, but in countries w here 
there are many plateau'e, vast reservoirs of -water 
are often foimed by thro-wing up an embankment 
on one side, when the other sides are formed by 
highlands Theie is a historical resen oir of this 
kind at Gimar The embankment -was thrown 
up by a nephew of Chandragupta Mauryya in 
the 4th century B C That embankment ga\e 
way in about 150 A D , and it -w as repaired b> 
the S'aka King Bud rad tmana, but it ga\e way 
again in 475 A D , and was repaired by an 
ofEtcer of -the Gupta Emperor The afeir made 
a deep impression on the people of Gujrat and 
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and Kalidisa describes the same m a 
sinule in the Kum'irasambha\ am It was most 
hkel'v a recent e\ent when Kalidasa described it'’^ 
The writer probably refers to the following verse 
of the Kum trasambhavam , — 

ii (iv — 6) 

(As a Mass of Water rushes through the broken 
embankment leaving its Beloved Lotus alone, so- 
where ha\ e you hastily departed breaking the ties 
of lote in a moment and leaving alone one whose 
life depends on jours ? — So laments Eati foi her 
dead husbana) 

( c’K®! siM, 

II (R 1/ B) 

As there are numerous references to tanks full of 
lotuses in the w orks (see also chaper VIII)of thePoet— 
still there is a tank full oi lotuses neai the temple 
of Mahikila at Ujjayim — and as the breaking 
of the emb a nkment in the rainy reason \\ as a com 
mon occurrence in his time, there is no reason to 
believe that the poet refers to any particular inci- 
dent Moreover the repair of the dam of the 
Sttdarsama lake at Girnar or Ghnnagar < Junagadh in 
Kathiawar) was effected in 466 — 67 A D (Gupta 
Bra 137) bj Ohakrapalita, son of Parnadatta, who 
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-n as appointed bj Skandagupta to go\ ei n Sartshtra 
or the Kathia-n ar coiini-r 5 ^ 

As there are some important points of resem- 
blance betT een Ragnu and Samudragupta, betw een 
the king of Ai igaJna and ChanJragupta II, Letween 
Aja ana IZ m lagapta I, so there is again some agree 
men'*' be'tax een Ktts'a, the son ofRima and Kumira- 
gupta I, and bet-n. een ^.tithi the son of Kus a, and 
Skandagupta, and between the installation of 
Knmaragnpta as \u\anja and that ot kjns, son of 
Paruravas in Xikramoiias 1 In this conne'^ion we 
should bear in mind that Baghu is the poet’s ideal 
king, and under the portrai-tuie of Raghu, he really 
depicts Chandragttp'ta (II) Vikram-iJitg.a, his firs^' 
patron He ascribes to him not only the military 
achiei ements of Samudragupta, but also ♦'hose -which 
are Chandragapta’s own, eg the conquest of 
Malwa and Sunshtra and the annihilation of 'the 
Sc 3 .thian supremacv.s for which he earned the name 
of Parantai a ( enemy-chastiser, R Y — \ 1 — 21 ) 
Raghu proceeds b\ the land route from Aparmta (say 
Poona ) to the country of the lavanas ( say Seluchxs 
'tan and N W Frontier Province ) The intermediate 
pro\inces M il-p a, Sur shtra &.c are regarded as being 
alreadv in the dominions of Raghu As the Raghu 
■vamsa was finished in the reign of Skandagupta we 
find the Poets attributing to his royal favourite 

I C I —14 

I He put an and to the domina'tton in India ot the bcythiana 
or 8 altas (called Sakai both by Herodotns and Megastiienes} sea 
H A I p 29 
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even Skandagupta’s repulse of the Huns The Poet 
also compares Samudragupta* the first great Gupta 
Emperor and re\i\er of As\amedha sacrifice with 
Dilipa, the first great emperor of the dynasty ( in 
which Raghu and Rimachandra are born ) and the 
performer of ninet 5 nine As\anedhas 

The first tuo cantos of Raghuiamsam are devoted 
by the Poet to the description of the \irtues and 
meritorious acts of Dilipa or Samudragupta Dilipa is 
described as the first great so ereign of the solar 
dynasty His chest is broad and full, his shoulders are 
like those of a bull, his height like that of a s'ila tree, 
and his arms long, and he is noted for his strength 
and valour His intellect is as powerful as his body is 
muscular and stiong He is endowed also with softer 
graces It is for the welfaie of his subjects alone that 
he collects ta-ves He is the master of \ aiious branches 
of learning (Samudiagupta was a^so a poet and a 
musician ) No other piince after Dilipa is able to rival 
him in the art of go\ ernment The sea beach forms 
the rampaits of his kingdom, and the high seas its 
moats, and he lules his vast dominions like a single 
City ( R V 1 30 ) He has performed ninetynine 
As vamedhas, and wants to celebiate the hundreth 
and be like Indra So Samudiagupta is described in 
several inscriptions of the Gupta period — ‘w ho had 
no antagonist in the woild, whose fame was tasted 
by the waters ( of the four oceans ), who was the res- 
torer of the AsSamedha sacrifice that had been long 
in abeyance’ He struck gold medals bearing a suit- 
able legend and the figuie of the doomed horse 
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There is a stone figure of such a ho-sexn the Lucknow 
Museum According to ^andit R mdiatira barxnS, 
Samudragupta married Dattideii, who was the 
daughter of a Magadha Ptince So does Lilipa marry 
Sudaksh n , \ ho is a Magadha Princess The Pandit 
further sa s <-ha+ ‘datt and ‘dakshin*' mean almost 
the same thing ' 

There cannot oe any comparison between Rama 
chandra, the incarnation of \ ishnu, and any Gupta 
Sovereign! nor is the Poet able to compare anj Gupta 
Sovereign with Das aratha, in the description of whose 
reign, he has to follow \ Imiki faithfully But there 
are some points of resemblance between Aja (Raghu’s 
son) and Kumiragupti (Chandragupta IPs son) Tliere 
is probably a reference to Kumaiagupta’s viceroy al'^ 
at Ujjaini dunng his father’s life time in the songs of 
Aja’s heralds (see chap \ I) w hich aopear to be as un- 
necessary as the introduction of A vus and his access- 
ion (in the Vikramoiiasi), and also in the \erse — 

!I«fl fror ^ ftwfi h 

RV— VI-78 

(From his kingly loms 
Pnnce Aja sprang, as fair Jayanta sprang 
“From Indra Now this Pnnce bears half the weight 
Of that high charge his sire erst bore alone 
Unwearied, as a mighty bull calf bears 
One half the yoke — ( PDLJ ) 

I Quoted by Pandit DviTcdi in bis K-alidas& 
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^csrr^'^ , 

ftfjf? ^nr^tc^r 

'A TI^ Sip «i^ I — N D ) 

Aja lesembles his father Ragnu in many important 
respects (E V — V — 37 ■> Chandragupta is the old 
Moon and Kumaragupta the new Moon (R Y — ^VI 22 
and YI31) He is l^sraf ’ formidable to his 

enem 3 , as his fathei is ’ (toe repressor) — R Y 

YI 31 and 21 The fact is that the Poet does not miss 
any opportttnit\ ot extolling nis royal patrons 
Kum ragi p+a in the latter part of his leign suffer- 
ed much on account of the aggiession of the Pusbya- 
mitras and the Huns Kus^a being lequested by Indra 
wert to uage -uar with a demon He fell fighting 
with his enemj’^ Kum ragupta might ha\e lost his 
life in either ot the battles he fought 

There is a reference in K lid sa to Kus a’s transfer- 
ring his Capital ficm Kusivati ( somewhere near 
Ujjayini 1 to Ajodhj v after entrusting the idminis- 
tration of Kuswati to his Bnhman ministers ® After 
marching o%er the \indhjas and crossing the Ganges 
Kus a came to Vyodhj i. on the banks of the Sarayu 
We «ee that Skandagupta’s first inscription was found 
in a column at Shitan in G\,ipuia Kumiragupta m 
the latter part of his reign when his capital was 
threatened by the Pushj amitras ind the Huns,might 
have transferred his capital from tJjjayim to Ayo- 
dhy-v Kalidasa justifies Kus a’s leaving Kusavati and 
1 R V— XVII— <5 2 R V — XVI— 2S ~ 
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coming to oahj x b\ sa% ii*s that he does so is 
accordance with, the lequest of the pres-'ding deity 
( )of A\odh\ Skandagupta, we know from 

the Junagadh inscription, appo iited Pairadat’^a as 
the goteinor ot the pro\ince of Sti’'ashtra or more 
proper U the tiact wh th Lelonged "o the T\.estern 
Kshatrapas 

Aja marries a \ idaibha princess Probably the refer- 
ence here is to Ku*nxragupta s martting the daugh 
ter of a Kadamba King The Andhras ruled the 
Deccan for four centuries and a hah up to about 22? 
A D The Kadamhas may hat e succeeded the And 
hras and ruled the Deccan till 545 AD* Kdid-isa may 
hate acted as a Ghataka or mariiage ambassadoi in 
negotiating this marriage Rev H HerasSJ, MA, 
w ntes * — * In the Sanskrit w ork Snngtraprakt 
s iki, the poet Bho^a relates that the great poet K li 
dxsa v'as sent as an ambassador of king liikrama 
ditya to a Kuntala king Mr K B Ayjar has already 
identified the Vikramaditja of this passage with 
Chandiagupta II The Kuntala king was the Ka- 
damba king Bhagiratha The AuchityaTichxra- 
charchu of Hemachandra refers also to this embassy 
Cnandragupta married his daughter Prabh vatigupta 
to the Vakataka King Rudrasena II Another marn 
age was proposed to the Eladamba king through 
Chandragupta’s ambassador Kilid sa The Tala 
gunda inscription of Kxkusthavarmx seems to point 

1 B H I _pp 489 40 

2 J B O K S--Dcc,i9e6 
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•to the same auspicious event It is th ere said that this 
'king by means of his daughter’s marriage ‘raised up 
tae family of the Guptas’ This sounds like a favour 
done to the king b\ the Kadamba king ’ piooibiy 
because the Kadamba kings were Bi ihmans,and the 
Guptas if they weie not Vais yas, wete in all likelihood 
Kshatriyas 'Vow this southern Pnntess might be 
Anantadevi, the mother of Puragupta 

Genius’, it has been said, ‘is of no countiy’ 
Another great poet in another land condescended to 
become a matchmaker in an humbler sphere of life 
‘William Shakespeare of Stratford on Avon, Gent’ 
united in marriage Stephen Bellott and Mary Mount- 
joy, his employer’s daughter in 1604 as states the 
Calcutta Englishman of the 23rd May, 1927 

Kum iragupta is compared to Kus'a, the son of 
Rmachandra, as he has been compared to Aja, the son 
of Kaghu He marries Kumudvati, a Nxga Princess 
the issue of "which is Atithi Unlike the marriage of 
Aja (Kumiragupta) -with Indumati (Anantadeai) 
•which enhanced the glory of the Gupta Dynasty, the 
marriage of Kus'a (Kumiragupta) after his suppression 
of the N gas, with Kumudvati, the N ga princess 
{RV XYI 86) who became Atithi’s or Skandagupta’s 
mother, low eted it in public esteem This was the 
reason -why Skandagupta refrained deliberately in the 
Bhitan inscription from mentioning the name of hiS 
mother Skandagupta most probably had to wage a 
■war -with the N&gas, as appears from the following— 
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— ‘the Ling ho plucked (ara u+ilised) the 
authorit-v of (his local lepiestntatues who were so 
man\ Gerudas, (and used it as) ctn art c o'*-e against 
tne (Hostile) kings who were';oiian\ ^eipents, litting 
their hoods in pride and arrogance ^ Lccoiding to 
the compiler of \ is \ akosba, se\ en ga kings reigned 
at ^lathuii and were succeeded n> the Gupta*- 
K liwa suppressed bj Krishna might be a \dga poten 
tate So the Jv gas appear to ha\e been Scythians 
Nine N ga kings are said to have reigned in the first 
and second centuries A D in Central Ind a with their 
capital at Nara vara (or Narapuia associated wdth Nala 
and Damayanti) oi Padmiiati (Padampawraya- the 
scene of Bhavabhuti’s Maiati M«dha\a) Ot these Gana 
patin ga is mentioned in Samudiagupta's Allahabad 
inscription and in the former’s minted coins, some of 
which are extant The coins of the N ga Elings of 
Runagarh and &urgU3i bear figuies of serpents 

Kumaragupta was stjled iiahendi ditja and in 
the Jumgadh inscription he is described as haiing 
attained companionship of goas Kalidasa 

says with refeience to Kus a 

oi after his death Kus'a began to occupy half of Indra’s 
throne \s mentioned abo\ e (see p 69) Kumaragupta 
might ha »e been killed in his war with the Pushy a 
mitras Aftei his victory oier the Pushyamitras 
Skandagupta betook himself to his rro+her, whose 
eyes weie full of tears fiom jOi , just s Krishna, 
when he had slain his enemies, betook himself to his 


1 C I— 13 2 C I -14 
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mothei De\aki J This is significant — Krishna nent 
to De\aki after killing Kamsa, who had peisecnted 
his parents Skandagnpta -went to his mother after 
defeating his father s persecutors 

In the Bhitari stone pillai inscription Skandagupta 
IS described as conquei tng the Pushyamitras and as shak 
zng the eaitn mth las tuo hands tn the act of his 
eounteiti g the Huns in a fight (see p 111) There is no 
definite mention of his defeating the Huns Piobablv it 
was a drann battle, and a treaty might have been con 
eluded with them for the time bejng The absence of any 
accurate information regarding the lattei part of Skan 
dagnpta’s reign and the Eran stone boar inscription 
of Toram na (see p 63) lead us to the conclusion that in 
the closing j ears of his reign and during the rule of hi<? 
successor, Budhagupta, a large portion of his northern and 
northwestern territories came into the possession of 
the Huns Mr Vincent Smith also sa>s, '* A little later 
about 47 O A D , the Huns advanced into the interior and 
again attacked Skandagupta in the heart of his domi 
nions He was unable to continue the successful resist 
ance w luch he had offered in the earlier days of his rule 
The financial distress of Skandagupta^s adminis 
tration is plainlv indicated by the abrupt aebasement of 
the coinage in his latter years 

Kusa's son, Atathi, isdesciibed m the i7thcantc of 
the Raghuvamsam as placing his foot on the crowms 
of other kings, just as Skandagupta made the king 
of the Pushy amitr-xs his footstool* — 
i C 1—13 i E H 1 —328 ~ 

3 G I-i3 
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[ G onotis then he sat 
Upon hxs Father's throne, ■well canopied. 

Before -^vhose footstool kings "were wont *o ia\ 
Their jew elled crow ns ] P D J 

JTSTH ffspr, 

'srfCTTC?5l ’®rpTl I 

3Tm 

’^*1 il 

Skandagupta’s regal glory extends to the limits of 
the four oceans— ^ Atithis valour 
— -e-vtends to the sea-coast ( B V — 
XVII-37' 

Atitlu goes to war Mitn only those, who are weaker 
than he and whom he can easily defeat — 

ii 

R v—x\ 11-^6 

( Only foes 

Of equal might that yakant, powerful King, 

Made war upon So forest-fires,thoagh urged. 

By rushing w inds, attack not running streams ) 

PDLJ 


C I —14 
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^ m m II } 

Here is K hd ^a’s justification of Atithi s not fight* 
ing a decline battle with a powerful enen y The Poet 
after a few lines reverts to the same theme and sajs — . 

«raRrf3l^feS5Sl?I^<R*MKlW ^S*nsiT 11 

RV -XV II— 159 
( His foemen s stiength 
Or w eaLness w ell he pondered and his ow n 
For strength or w ealth,-if his the better part. 
Assailing boldly — else he abode attack ) — P D L J 

[ ’tOT, 

511 25c»i Jim ^ ^ n ] 

What IS the necessity for this repetition? Kalidasa 
does not lay down such a maxim regarding any other 
king of Raghu’s line Skandagupta's Fabian policy re- 
garding his terrible enemy, the Huns, is vindicated 
by the court poet The fortyseventh verse of the seven 
teenth canto of Raghnvams am, where the poet says that 
Atithi does not depend merely on his diplomacy, as mere 
valour is beastly, supports this contention If the sixtieth 
verse of the same canto is read along wnth the fifty- 
ninth quoted above, the PoePs reference to the increase 
of Atithi s power on account of the fullness of his treasury, 
seems to indicate his readiness for winning over a formid-- 
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able foe b\ means of his wealth In the Bhitari inscrip 
tion bards are described as raising Skandagnpta'to dis 
tmction with ftheir) songs and praises’* KJidisa might 
ha\e been the most prominent of them It appears that 
e% en if Kalidisa did not compose the Bhitari inscrip 
tion ( C I -J3 ), the composer was probably acquainted 

with the Poet b Raghu\ ams am — «KFr 

— ^the w hite or pure 
character and spotless fame of whom from whose 
childhood up to the present time is sung bv contented 
men This reminds us of Kalidasa’s (see p 

133) Again the introduction of Dhanada or KuTera, 
Indra, Varuna and Yama in connexion with Atithi’s 
administration (R V — ^VII — 80&81) reminds us of the 
mention of these deities in the inscriptions of this 
period In the Junagadh inscription, which is of his 
Viceroy Parnadatta, there is amidst some evident 
exaggeration which is naturally expected from a 
subordinate, a mention of &kandagup*a s humiliating 
the Mlechchhas These w ere probably the Pushyamitras 
whom Mr V Smith regards, as ‘apparently foreign 
ers”2 The Huns are not mentioned at all Skanda 
gupta IS described in the Bhitari inscription as going 
to his mother after his \ictory over the Pushyamitras 
for telling her that he has defeated and hunuliated 
the insolent enemy, in the war with whom his father 
may have lost his life Kumaragupta is mentioned by 
Skandagupta not as ‘the exterminator of kings’ like 


X C I no l4 
2 B H I — p S36iiOt* 
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Samudragnpta and ‘not baring an antagonist equal 
to him m powei’ like Chandragnpta II, bat simply 
as 'glonons and renowned for the innate power of his 
mightv intellect’ Chandragnpta II mentioned m his 
inscription (C I no 4) SCumaradevi as the mother of 
Samudragupta and Dattideri as his own mother The 
inscription (C I no 10) of the reign of Knmxragnpta I 
not onK mentions Bk.umnade7i and Dattideri but also 
the name of Kumiragupta’s mother asDhruiadevr 
But Skandagupta in his own inscription (Cl nc 13 } 
though mentioning the names of Mahidevi Kumarar 
devil Mahadeii Dattxden and JJah den Dhruvaden, 
refrained, we think deliberately, from giving the natne 
of his own mother, firstly because she was not the chief 
queen or Mahaden, secondly because she was a 
Niga Princess (see p 124), and thirdly because she had 
not the honour of becoming a sail Anantadei i was 
probably the chief queen and ner son Puragnpta the 
lawful iMir as the Bhitan seal (see p 68) says 
As thetwoinsenptioBsdescnbe the various virtues 
and acoornphshmetim &£ Skandagupta, so Kalidasa 
•atao IS eloquent m praise oi Atithi’s merits Atithi 
restores to their doaumons the princes he conquered 

R V— XYII— 42 
(Not a word untrue 

E*er passed his lips, no gift was e'er sought back, — 

Not-^er his word recalled — save only when 

Mo. rwMoned and restored a humbled foe >— -P D L J 
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( *11 ^ 4"^ 

T8 4^^ ^ ^ I 

4t35fJ 4t^I*f ‘t ^ ^d^ElR, 

^<(1 Kt^ fiin 11 ) 

So Skandagnpta showed mercy to the couqtiei.ed 
w ho were in distress fiillg «n% fiofT ?pmf ' ^ 

Skanda is a name of Shad’inana or the six moutti 
«d Kartikeya, the God of War Atithi is compared by 
K hddsato Shadinana-~ 

jjojnn 43fJ«n 4WII 4«34lfeBJ! I 
fUJJ RY— XVII67 

(He, whose prowess was like that of K-irtikeya, 
knew how to utilise the six political expedients, as 
well as the six kinds of forces towards objects that 
were to be secured )® 

’SW^ '5*I5J! >114 % I 

sptw Se? ^ '«*. 

^♦TsiPi II ) 

Skandagupta’s politic conduct is also referred to 
m the 3hitan Stone pillar insaaptKMi 

The chief queem Anantadevi, mother of Purag^pta, 
the eldest son and lawful heir (see p 69), might ha-ve 
burnt hejself after husband’s death on the funeral 

pyre, as Riumudvati, mother of Atithi, does after her 

I Cl -13 

3 Translated tiy G S Nandar^kar 
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husband Knsa has been killed in his jSght -with a 
demon But the mother of Skandagupta might hare 
been dissuaded b\ him from follo\^mg suit To 
console his mother for the lamented death of ms 
father, and also to sho-n to his people his de\ otion 
to him he installed, as the Bhitan inscription says, 
the god S arngin or Yishnu *to increase the religious 
merit of his father ( fij )’^ 

From the above it •« ill appear that there are 
some important points of resemblance between Kus a 
and Kumnragupta, and between Atithi and Skanda- 
gupta 

As Dr Keith savs, Kilidisa shows little fondness 
for the use of slesha or double entendre® Hence 
when he introduces puns he, it niaj be taken for 
granted, does it with a purpose Dilipa with his 
queen comes to the hermitage of Vasishtha, whose 
disaples welcome the royal pair 

ry — ^155 

(The courteous anchorites noted for their self 
control recewed with due honour their learned 
protector (Dilipa)and his wife^ Here ‘goptre’ and 
‘gupta’ mav refer to the Guptas Dilipa and the 
other members of his family are or able to 

protect themsehes by their own prowess (R Y -II 4) 
Again the expression — or ‘the 

protector with his wife’ is used with reference to 

i C 1—13 ~ ^ 

3 C S L p 48 
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Dihpa and his queen, i\hen they tend Vas ishtilia’s 
cow (R V — ^II 24) The word ( ) gopti may 

refer to the reigning Gupta King 

Raghu s glory is being sung from his childhood 
by rustic women, w ho being seated m the sugar cane 
shade, guard their cornfields — 

(RY— IY20) 

Here ‘goptuh’ may refer to the Guptas (See also p 129) 
5pSl^pEa?RWT” ' means 'he(Baghu) who has 
made ariangements for defending the places near his 
capital and also those lying on the boundaries of 
his kingdom Here we find in ‘gupta’ a reference to 

the reigning Gupta king 

Mr H N De® says ‘The personal name ot Kuma- 
ragupta (I) was Chandraprakas'a (the radiant moon) 
— a fact alluded tom — 

TTsirfq awtw 

noB ^ 

^Gi«^aaii|. i 


1 R V— IV— 26 

3 Introdaction to KakdaMi by Panfiit R VidyabbTMl»n 
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sr(hns II R \ — 31 to 37 

( As the living ■world recei\es light from the stin, 
so the king got a son from the biasing of the hermit 
At an auspicious moment his queen gave birth to a 
Kumtra { Pnnce Aia or Kumiragupta I\ who was 
like Kum ra ( Kirtikeya ) The courage, beauty, 
valour and natural digmty of the Kum&ra or pnnce 
did not differ from those of his source (father Raghu 
or Chandragupta II), as a lamp does not from that 
from which it is lighted) This was just as Kautsa 
had predicted in his blessing of Raghu — ^ 

(R^ — "V 34) — ‘May you obtain a aDn as praiseworthy 
as you ha\ e been of your lather’ By this means the 
poet praises Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and 
Kum iragnpta I 

The •word Samudra m (R Y — 6) 

may refer to Samudragupta, the ‘Napoleon of India’, 
•who converted by his conquests the petty kingdom 
of his father into a powerful and extensive empire 
So the expression may also mean ‘of the Gupta 
Dynasty whose empire has begun since the reign of 
Samudragupta’ 

Chandragupta II Vikramaditya (vikrama or 
valour +5ditya or the sun) may ha\e been referred to 
in the following — 

srarwei gnsftw — (R V~IY is) 

(The valour of Raghu and the Stm spread in all 
directions) 
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His \ikrama or ra^oittr ma 5 ha\e also been allud 
ed to in— 

— (S \ — n o*^)) 

(The \ikiama or \alour ofRaghu \ias engraved 
in letters, as it A\ere, on the Tnknta hill by the tusks 
of bis infuriated -war elephants) 

At the end of Malavikagnimitram there is a 
strange Bharata \ '»kyam or praver — 

^ sn^sifq^i 

( Since the accession of the Gopta or protector Agni- 
nutra, all the desires of his subjects ha\e beeea 
gratifaed) This ‘Gopta* may refer to Chandragupta 
II, the Poet’s first patron before vrhose court the 
drama was enacted 

‘Gopt rather its deiiiative occurs also in 

(R Y— II— 14) In the following passage there 
may be references to feamudragupta and Chandra 
gupta II — 

'3W w 

«nsrfir n R XT — HE-17> 

(With steady ej e, like lotus in still lake 
The king devoured his son’s fair face with joy 
So great, it burst all bounds, as ocean’s tide 
At fulness of the moon )— P D B J 
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^5ar??t ^t3f=T 

^ si *r^ ^TKc^, 

f5|l f»f fsR'Slsi, 

^5fSi^ I ) — N D 

Here Dihpa or Samudragapta may have been 
compared to the ocean (samudra) and his son Raghu 
or Chandragupta to the moon 

Chandragupta (or Raghu) (may have been 
alluded to in a igF gvi pn or the young moon (R V — III- 
22 ), in or the pure rayed moon (I\ — 18), m 

Hi7i^(ni 33) or tne moon or the remot er of darkness, 
(of the moonj in R V — Y — 1C in or 

one radiant like the moon, (V — ^23) in or 

the setting moon before his son’s accession ^ V 67), in th« 
reference by Auslnan (Pururava’s Chief Queen) to the 
junction between Chandra and Rohini and her 
maid’s reply that the union of the Chief Queen with 
the King will be equally beautiful (\ -V — III 63 & 
64 ) There may be a reference to Chandragupta’s suzer- 
ainty in the following espression of Pururava’s de- 
hght on account of his being able to win Urvasi’s 
love— 

•R*ir >0^ t 1^01^ II 

YV— III 129 

( ’Ttw «r5t?, 

csrm ’Tt^^iciTTBI 
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>£,-^, 

sirs « »rcjni ^srfssl 

5R5 II ) 

Kamar<igupta (or Aja)maj also ha\e been referred 
'to in 9f^if3.BI4iinrJn{TC«i or ‘like K^rtikeya on the ba<^ 

of a peacock’i w hen \ja is described as being seated 
on a throne in the Sva 3 rani\ ara Sabha (R V — \ 1 4) 
There may be a reference to his vicerc^alty at Ljjaim 
daring his father*s lifetime — Aja bearing the heavy 
burden of the world equally with his father in VI 78 
The word Kumara is significant in VI— 8 and 80, so 
also Kartikeya or Skanda m VII 1 and Kumara m 
YIl-16, 61 and 63 

n the latter part of the first Act of Vikramor 
vas"i, the word tjikrania is used with reference to 
Pururava twnce in quick succession It may refer to 
Vikramaditya (Chandragupta II) Chitraratha says 
to him after he has rescued Urvas'i — 

(V V — l-?l) 

^(Fortunately you have rendered yourself glonous by 
■performing a very beneficent deed with the great- 
ness of your vtkrama or valour ) A few lines below, 
the king says that he does not deserve any praise for 
■what he has done— that his success has been due to 
Indra’s favour Chitraratha replies Sf J 
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vThis IS proper, for disregard of praise o 
modesty is the ornament of ciktama, t e , (\alour or ■%. 
rahant man) 

Such \ eiled allusions are not uncommon in Sans- 
krit Literature In the first act of Mudrirakshasam, 
a similar double entendre’ refers to the conspiracy of 
of the aip’omat R<ikshasa with the foreign king 
Malayaketn (a ho is like Ketu) against Chandragttpts 
Maurvya (Tiho is like the Moon), which will be foiled 
the polic\ of the tactful Chmakva or Kautiljs 
(who is like the planet Budha) — 

Much importance should not, how ei er, be attach- 
ed to these isolated puns If thej were the oniy evid- 
ence of the Poet's connexion with the Guptas^ th^ 
might safely be rejected But when they are consider- 
ed along with other items of evidence, they become 
sigmflcant Nor should we think that whenever for 
instance, chandra and samudra or their equivalents 
are present, Chandragupta and Samudragupta are 
bemg referred to The instances must be striking The 
moon and the ocean are the stock objects of compari- 
son in Sanskrit Literature 

Dakshinavarta Natha (who flourished in the 12th 
Century AD) and Mallinatha (who flourished in the 
14!th Centuxy)^ in their commentaries on the Megha 
duta, found a reference to Nichula and Dig-naga or 


jLanda^-^i^abOjf I45 
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Dinn ga, t\vo contemporaries of Kalidasa in the 
follo'ning stanza of this lync — 

gst^feacnrarfS? i 

f^s^TPirat qfq u 

(MD— I 14 ) 

( ^51^ 'll Wf CTSTIR 
^TS, 

«tCWS» ^el 

‘f’tf^ I’ 

'Stf^ »r5R?5 fwf lf5[, 
t^fSFTtfl srorsf, 

c3Ff^ ctrfirr9 ^ I )— B o yL 

(Fiom this place full of wet canes, nse into the 

sky with thy face directed to the north, avoiding on 
the way contact with the massive trunks of the 
i^uarter elephants thy mo\ ements being watched by 
the Ignorant ■m\ es of the siddhas (demigod^, who wntii 
uplifted faces wi^l wonder w hether the wind is carry- 
ing away the crest of a mounlain) 

Or 

(Prom this place where stands thy (friend) Ivichula 
versed in poetic sentiments, ascend, O Muse, (the 
Heaven of invention), holding up thy bead, and avoid.— 
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mg m the coarse of thv joameji the glanng mistakes 
committed by the hands of authors like Dinnaga, u. hile 
thv flight IS admired by good poets and fair -nomen 
filled Viith surprise and looking up-nards, as if the 
superiority of the mighty Dinnaga t aiy »sgr ) 'uere 
eclipsed by thee) 

As regards Nichula, nothing more is ano-n n than 
what IS supplied by Mallimtha^ viz, STOI 

X fT gfi fnETBIPT’ — the great poet Nichula 

who was Kuiddsa’s fellow student Digniga, a 
famous Buddhist logician, author ot Pramma Samn 
chchaya, is mentioned by Mallin'itha as Kalidasa’s 
opponent Dignaga -was the pupil of the Buddhist 
Patriarch (Bodhisatva) of the name of Vasubandhu, 
author of Abhidharmakosha-s astra -written to refute 
the errors of the Yaibhashikas, who was born in Gan 
dhara and who taught at Snvasti (Sahet-mahet in 
Oudh) Vasubandhu was the pupil of Manoratha, -who 
was a native of Gandhira, 'a master of s astras and 
author Vibh&sha S astra’ ^ ‘This learned doctor (i e 
Manoratha) flourished in the midst of the thousand 
years after the mrvana of Buddha’^ At that tune 

Vikramaditya, king of the country Sra\asti, was of 
wide renown His chanty -was extensive But he became 
jealous of Manoratha who gave his barber 'a lakh of 
gold’ for sha-nng his head So the king wanted to 
humiliate Manoratha There -was a logical disputa 
tion between the S raman Manoratha and the Hindu 
Pandits of the court of Vikxamadi-(ya Manoratha 
proposed the snlgeot of fire and smoke The Hindu 

2.B k p i«5 — — — _ 
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Pandits cried out simultaneou&lT’ trat the Buddhist 
Disputant ought to have mentioned smoke first 
then fire, and declared that he Uias beaten Mano* 
ratha ‘bit out his tongue , and Uinting to Yasuban 
dhu “In the multitude of partisans there is no 
justice , among persons deceived there is no discern- 
ment,” ne died 

Nour this Yikramaditya was probablj Chandra- 
gupta II, who had his court at Soketa or Ayodhvd, 
near Sravasti before his conquest of the Western 
Kshatrapas, which must ha\e happened before the 
Ddayagin inscription of 4012 AD and after 388 
A D , because no Kshatrapa coins bearing a later date 
ha^e been found He was an orthodox Vaishnava — 
his Mathun and Gadhwa inscnptions style him as 
Paramabhagavata — and was to some extent hostile 
to the Bauddhas' 

One of Yasubandhu’s works was translated into 
Chinese in 404 A D and another about 405 AD bo 
Yasubandhu must have flourished earlier than 404 
AD If Yasubandhu had lived up to his eightieth 
year as Mr Y smith says®, he might ha\e been a 
contemporary of Samudragupta and Chandragupta 
II He might have died before Chandragupta II's 
conquest of w estem India about 390 A D There is 
nothing absurd in his being a pupil of Manoratha 
and his being vounger than his preceptor by a few 
years As Digniga wras Vasubandhu’s pupil, "Ute can 

1 P H I pp 6i-2 

a E H I p 347 
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easil> im-agine him to be a contemporary of his 
opponents Nichula and Kilidaba, the poets of the 
court of Chandragupta II, u-hen he transferred it to 
Ljjajim after his conquest of Malwi and Surashtra 
The absence howe\er, of any poet of the name of 
^iichula as the contemporaij of Kalidasa and the 
straining of the meaning of the passage by 
Dakshinivartanatha and Mallinatha to establish 
Kalidisas leference to Digntga, the Buddhist 
author, and the Poet s tolerance towards the 
Buddhists, as is evident from all his works, are strong 
proofs against this theory of the commentators 

Though Samudragnpta s Allahabad inscription 
contains some hi perbo^e, yet there can be no doubt 
that much of it is true Otherw ise his achievements 
would not be praised in almost all the inscriptions of 
the Gupta Monarchs The close resemblance between 
Raghu’s and Samudragupta's conquests is a strong 
evidence of the Poet’s connexion with the Guptas 
It will not be expedient to seek for anj uniform 
consistency in the comparison between Samudra- 
gapta and Bilipa, between Chandragupta IX and 
Raghu, between Kum&ragupta I and Aja, between 
Kumiragupta I and Kusa ' and between Skanda 
gupta and Atithi, the reason being that the immed- 
iate object of the Poet is to compose an Bpic em 
bodying the achievements of the dynasty m which 
the Great God Vishnu has been born — ^the subject- 

I The installation of Kumaragupta is described under the sem 
blanceof the inaoguration of Ayus in the last Apt of the Vikra 
morvas'i 
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matter of Rima3-aiia and some other Purinas. Wfaat 
Z f“^“t.ered is that the Poet has aTailed 

himself of every opportunity to eulogise and exalt 
the line of his royal patrons. 



Chapter IV 

The Centre of the Poet’s Activities 
*None loie their countiy hut who loie their 
home" — Colei tdge 

That K'tkdasa ^as Ten fond of DtjaYini, where 
probably he spent most of his dajs, and that if he 
was not bom there, the place of his birth was some* 
where near this famous atj, are evident from his 
writings Itisnotmereh his accurate knowledge 
ol the topography of a certain locality and of its 
products and of the manners and customs of its 
people, that leads us to this conclusion For we find 
in his BaghuTams'a that he knew that the Ganges 
fell into the Bay of Bengal, and that palm trees, 
cane plants, and ddtaic ^ands abounded in I^ower 
Bengal, whereanch crop was yielded by transplan 
ted paddj We also see that he was aware that 
cocoanut, betel nut trees and betel plants were 
abundant on the sea>board of the Madras Presidency, 
and that wine was made hrom cocoanut palms The 
poet was also cognisant of cardamom plants and 
serpent-surrounded sandal-trees in Malayakuta, 
Mftlakuta or the region south of the Kaven—the 
region of the lalgin, Anaimalai and Cardamom hills, 
and knew that pearls were found near the place, 
where the Tamrapami flowing ty Tinn^elly falls 
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into the Gtilf of \Ianaar bet\veen InJia and Cevlon 
He v(<as not ignorant of the facts tnat the Sahya Parvata 
or the 'Western Ghat Mountains ran c''cse and parallel 
to the sea, and that palm trees and flower bearing 
Ketaki and Punnaga plants grew luxuriantly on the 
banks of the Narmada He knew that saffron and 
grapes giew in the Northern P tniab, and that wine 
was made from the latter He was aware that the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas were infested with 
lions that there grew in abundance birch, bamboo, 
nameru and pine trees, and that the air there exhaled the 
fragrance of the musk deer, and that K liguru (a^o* 
chan) trees abounded, and spirited elephants were 
ayai'able in Assam 

So we see 'that Ktltdasa knew accurately most of 
thepro\ince8 of India Bntwefmd in his works, as 
M M H P S fistn says his partiality for the Himalayas 
^d IJ)jaim and the district around the latter place 
The Poet begins his Kumiia sambhava with a sub* 
lime and beautiful description of the mountam — 


ipW uflEW U 

_ ■ aa r>f 

?Ww[WW IwfCwfiTl I 

u 
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3 ? snT?% ^ 1^11 

«ijl *»RiM«i(g r < T fq^j^R«-W6<ii»'44</)fiwt>t i 
<W4(43^ RiRtfsric^ gstffi g ^pgMwi^< y *<4 ir 

4 tei 55 i 

«f<3^p4gg<£it RnrRi^ffos^ u 

« T wRf ^TOTisreifiwiSr i»4 ^ »TOg^wi54U’^ it 

^ig^fi 4 ^ P^<^TO 4 f ^ T «r 5 n m€ | 

SI^PlRt ♦(Wrl-mS-MWI ^glf^g C f II 

K S — 1 1,3,4 8,12,13,16 IT. 
[Far in the north Him&lava, lifting high 
His toTtery snmmits till they cleaTe the sky. 
Spans the TMde land from ea«st to western sea, 
Ixsrd of the hills, instinct \i ith deitv 


Proud monntam king » his diadem of snow 
Duns not the beauty of his gems below 
For -who can gaze upon the moon and dare 
To mark one spot less brightly glorious there ^ 
Who ^mid a thousand Tirtues dares to blame 
One shade of weakness in a hero's fame ? 
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Oft, w hen the g^leamings of hts mountaia brass 
Plash through the clouds and tint them as thej 

PK»* 

Those glories mock the hues of closing day, 

A.nd hea\ en s bright w antons hail their hour of 

play , 

Tr\ , ere the time, the magic of their glance. 

And deck their beauty for the twilight dance 


List ' breathing from each cave, Himalaya leads 
The glorious hi mn with all his w hispering reeds. 
Till heav enly minstrels raise their \ oice in song, 
And swell his music as it floats along 


"iet hath he ca\es within whose inmost cells 
In tranquil rest the murky darkness dwells, 

And like the night bird, spreads the broodmg wing 
Safe in the shelter of the mountain king, 

Unscorned, uninjured , tor the good and great 
Spurn not the suppliant for his lowly state 
B’en the wild ktne that roam his forests bring 
The royal symbols to the mountain king 
With tails outspread, their bushy streammg hair 
Plashes like moonbght through the parted air 
What monarch’s fan more glorious might there be. 
More meet to grace a king as proud as be 


With pearly dewdrops Gang! loads the gale 
That waves the dark pines towering o er the vale. 
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And breathes in welcome freshness o*ei the face 
Of weaned hunters 'nhen the-v quit the chase 
So far aloft, amid Himda\an steeps, 

Couched on the tranquil pool the lotus sleeps. 

That the Bnght Se\en, who star the northern skv. 
Cull the fair blossoms fiom their seats on high, 

And when the sun pours forth his morning glow 
In streams of glorj from his path below , 

They gain nei\ beautv as his kisses break 
His darlings' slumber on the mountain lake 

Well might that ancient hill b^ merit claim 
The power and glory of a monarch s name , 

Nurse of pure herbs that grace each holy rite. 
Earth’s meetest bearer of unyielding m ght 
The Lord of 1/ fe for this ordained him king. 

And bade him share the sacred offering ] G 

w S' 

<5#*^ '5T9{ ^ ncsitfsi^ ^ 

T3 I 

'«•{ 

cwn KVf, '•rnsi cjrfci. 
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TEj-=^ 3fr^, 

^sr-fr^T ■sr^r#-'n’:*laf ^f%sct5?r, 

5^5:f5f=T5T ^t3T 1 

^=WC^, 

<2fr^, -m^-^?:=5r 

■«r^*j ^:w «ff% 

'S^^’^1-%=I 'ST^C'3^ T^fTS I 

6Tq^-®IT^^-C'*f'-^ C-rr«t-=^F=5r, 

T^csitti 

=fr^ firf% =T^T 

'«rc<rt‘^c“5r ^'sr^t, 

f^rt^-f^c^, >rc^f'S»C'« >R:^-r3F25^'5f«i 

=^ti?i 1%=^ c-t^, 

^w ^c?T t*fz:==r-f 1 
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TSR fawtl 
^ 51*1 ’PT^, 

m f^oi ^ 'srt’lfJt f^«rr5i 
^«FfWP^ ^-K ^*tr5T I— -R L B 


K4li<lA<a again gi\es a sublime and also a beautiful 
descnption of the Him !a>as in his Meghaduta, where 
the love lorn \aksha points out to his Cloud messenger 
the route to the home of his Belov ed — 


^iRfi^nsir 5^d5rafesi 

«5*i *r*ra*w^ sn’sr jftr 9^ 1 

?rer JZF faqwi , 

I 



?TOnlH5aw«i'fc**i 5pq^fTOTRTn» 


?Riwr« ^ 

5W5^<q|?wfr »!%sn!r i 

«{ 5 q«i%' i^R^rnq^jn?^ wj^stwr 11 
q#h9SCT qsfaiq n 

fean!tfir i 

1 Called Snefaarana nya^a in Sambhn rahusy i -i arriftll lull 
near Eand-vira called Haraka Payn or the foot oi biva— Wilson 
Mid FktbaJbt 
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Hf ii 

?ag^rgat3i%3sra!raw? 

(^94(Hdl^*-1ui^lldf^ spiT I 

ja ap ^^ feiw w, 

?Rfhp Sl(9%rf^ W JWiWMIggW II 

9W5*n6i a3*Rt fen™gfiraTia?n5!r, 

4WU ?rei I 

gftgw ^ {^(^ii<t^<IM«ilun4(( 

* t »| gc7 <j? ^ 155^ ?«s*% » 

(MD 163,54,56,57,59,60) 

£As Si-va’s bull upon his sacred neck, 

Amidst his ermine, owns some sable speck, ^ 

So shall thy shade upon the mountain show, 
"Whose sides are siUered with eternal snow, 

Where Gang\ leads her punfj ing wares, 

And the musk deer spring frequent from the cares 
From writhing boughs should forest flames arise. 
Whose breath the air, and brand the lak supphes. 
Instant a&rd the aid, ’tis thine to lend. 

And with a thousand friendly streams descend, 
For still on earth prosperity proceeds 
From acts of love and charitable deeds 


I Irike dark earth bv the snow white bal’ o'S iia tossed — 
T K B 
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Xext to the mountun with the foot imprest, 

Ot him who wears the crescent for his crest, 

Dei outl} pass, and with religions glow 
Around the spot in pious circles go 
For there have saints the sacred altar raised. 

And there eternal offerings have biased. 

And blest the faithful w orshippers for they 
The stain of sin, with life shall cast awaj, 

And after death a glad admittance gain, 

To S iva's glorious and immortal tram 
Here wake the chorus bid the thunder’s sound 
Deep and reiterated roll around 
Loud as a hundred drums , while softer strains 
The swelling gale breathes sweetly through the canes. 
And from lovely songsters of the skies, 

Hj mns to the \ ictor of Tripura rise — -W 


Seek then KaiUsa’s hospitable care, 

With peaks bj magtc^ arms asunder nven, 

To whom, as mirror, goddesses repair. 

So lotus bright his summits cloud the heaven, 

Like form and substance to God*s daily laughter given 
Like powder® black and soft I seem to see 
Thine outline on the mountain slope as bright 
As new sawn tusks of stainless ivory , 

No eye could wink before as fair a sight 

As dark blue robes upon the Ploughman's® shoulder 

white ] — T K R , 

1 Lit Ravana s 2 CollTnam 3 Balarama s 
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•^®fT ^»rs? ^tsr, 

^«f, ^’tf=5F 

asr^t-f^csrTPR:^ 

^f%c5T, 

a«c:^-t-^^ trsT® »$ c g f r ^ c< i 
nf^r5T cw=T 
cw^ 

-^(fw ^ 

WT^11% f^*rr-=i^-'s5CH, 

WSlr-C^F^— 

f%»R:*r *«tt«.'^-<f ^%csii 

1^^»rr3 '*iT% ® ^-r. 

c^% '»»tc=T -*3^ ST'S^ '^tsr» 

'^rar , 

^■fl-tc-4 ''Star, 

'•iT't, -startcsf ^^tar» 

’«rraptar 

'T%^-3T#i>«-‘si^5r^ ■'trar i 
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^f=TST 

c?'«i, 

’95'^^ *rc"r f^f%, 
fsi-^ 1%BRr , 

c^-sftft^ -s+^ 

-t^cw 5rf%^l «Rf=7, 

^^•’*J< ^ ^c^, -stR I 

fee# fef^ c*f^ 

( irffe^r ’tk*!, ^sT^tr^ »r^ 

’if^? ), — fe^f«r frot^r, 

5r4.^Y*T ■ar^B , 

■fl'^'* 'S>'sd^ 

^ ’5c5rr«ic=^ fec^c^ — tw, 

®nrf1» ’^tRc?! «r^pt*r *ftB i 

•«pfS'® 9par— Tf^ «s^t^ 

'®<r^ t-h^ i t«i* 

fes^ar 1%f^ -spt^ 

a^'sf^f ewtesT, 

^tf% ■airsf, 'ers^^ 

c5»i^lT5te« csTt^ ffeRva» cFfe^* 
fe^«ft^ afRc^ fe^l, 

CTSf I — B C M* 
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The sonDrous sound produced by the w md passing 
through hollow hill b'’mboos has been described, 
as we have seen, in the Kumirasambhava and 
Meghaduta This is also referred to twice in the 
Raghu-vamsa (II — 12 and I\ 73) 

We have already noted K^lidisa’s edif\ing descnp 
tion of the Him ilayas in the expedition of Raghu (see 
p 113) He places the first scene of his \ ikramor\ as’i, 
VIZ , the wot ship of the Sun bj King Pururavas, the 
carrying awaj of the nvmph Urvas i b\ the demon 
Kes'i, and hei rescue b\ the King in the region of the 
Hemakuta or the golden peaked (resplendent with 
the rays of the sun fa iling on its snow v peaks) Hima- 
giri After Pururavas has been successful in persuading 
the beautiful Urvas i, with whom he has fallen des- 
perately in love, to become his queen, he decides to 
-spend his honeymoon on the Kailasa mountain and 
near the lake Mmassarovara, where he later on 
roams demented on account of the loss of his Beloved, 
who has been turned into a creeper 

Kalidasa’s liking for this mountain may be account- 
ed for by the fact that it is one of the grandest crea« 
tions of Nature, and specialh b;^ the fact that it is not 
only the abode of the lesser gods and demi gods, but 
also that of the great God Is^a, Is vara or Siva, whom he 
invokes or celebrates in almost all his works and of whom 
he is a devoted worshipper The poet may haie undertaken 
a pilgrimage from Ujiaini or its neighbourhood to M'inas- 
Sarovara and Mount Kaihsa through Brahmivarta, Kura 
kshetra, Kankhala, and the lov er and then the higher 
slopes of the Himalayas, and thus may have become 
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acqoaioted nvtth this snoTiv -capped and goLd-erested 

monarch of mountains’ His ctatement that walking 
on snow hurts toes and anklesi may have been derived 

from actual experience ( K S 1 11) 

But there is another part of India of which Kahdtsa 
u particularly fond It is hlalava and specially Ujjaini 
and the district around it He could not make Ujjaint 
or its neignbourhood the scene of his principal action in 
ins Kom‘‘rasambbaya or the epic of the birth of the war 
god^ the son of S iva and Parvatu whose dwelling is the 
Himagiri, or in his Abhijn^na S'akuntalam^ the plot of 
which he borrowed from the Ma) abharata, which places 
the hermitage of the ascetic Banva, the adoptive father of 
S akuntala, in Bijncn: on the bank of the Malini, an afilu 
ent of the Ganges , or in his Vikramorvas i, the plot of 
w hich IS taken from the S'atapatha Brahmana and the 
Faranas> and which has to locate the habitation of Urva 
s'l, her companion nymphs and the Gaudharvas in the 
Himalayas, though the capital of be king is at Pratish- 
thanapura near Prayaga and on the confluence of the 
Yamanaasd the Ganges 

Though the capital of the kings of the Dilipa- 
dynasty is Ayodhya, yet Kftlidasa in the Raghumm 
sam refers feelingly to Avanti m the svayami ana of 
Induxnati, w hen he presents before us its king, whose 
capital Ujjayini stands on the S'lpri But m the 
Meghaduta, he lavishes all the wealth of his imagi 
i tata nn on the description of hts beloved ci^ A 
Yakaiha for n^lect of duty has been baaansbed to 
Rftmagm or Rto nagarh hiU^ in the Central Provxnoes 

1 Samagsrh Hill tn Surgaja (CP) about TS miles north east 
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by his master Ka\ eia, the god of riches and the lord 
of A.lakipnri on the KatUsa mountain, and has thus 
been separated from his beloved w ife He aaks the 
Cloud -who IS to be his ^ or messenger to his con- 
sort to proceed first west and then north toua'db the 
Am'^kuta or Amarakantaka hill* full of mango 
tieea), the source ot the Ret * or >iarmada, after cross- 
ing the Milabhumi'* or the table land of Central 
India and fertilising it with his showers — 


eJTBimRr 




(more eatit than north) of Amarakantaka Mr Asxta Haidar 
writes (in the Modern Review — 1915 p p 379^} tradi 

tion IS that Rama Sita and Lakshmana bathed here during their 
exile (M D —I i2) There are two foot prints wd to be those of 
Ruma and a human figure between them near a cave — ^Raxna, 
Sita and Lak hmana arc represented in one block of stone Here 
are also to be found the rums of gateways Is verse 14 or Megna 
duta Kalidasa uses or turning jour face northwards 

Either the Poet commits a mistake regarding the exact direction 
or he simply means that though it has to proceed in a «oatii 
westerly direction its face should be turned northwards because 
its goal 18 Alakd on mount Kailds which lies towards the North 
Mr HaldAr whom we naw at l/ucknow in April 1927 confirmed 
our above statement (Sec also the Central India Survey of India 
Map 1925 ) 

2 Aboat 60 miles N W of Bil&spura a northeastern peak of 
the Maikala Range situated near the source of the NarmadA 
(Survey of India Map of Ccntjtal India^ 1996) 

3 Malava w the same as Mftiabhumi or tableland 
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TO*ig¥?iWOTf ?r«i*tr*i 
^ few 5*n3fewt«t 11 

(M D — I 18 and IT 

(The farmer’s wives on MaIs’s* lofty lea 
Though innocent of all coquettish art 
"Will give thee loving glances , for on thee 
Depends the fragrant furrow's fruitful part — 

T K R 

Thence sailing north and veering to the west. 
On A'mrakuta’s lofty ndges rest , 

Oft have thy show ers the mountain's flames 

allayed 

Then fear not wearied to demand its aid , 

Not e'en the vilest, when a falling friend 
Solicits help it once was his to lend. 

The aid that gratitude exacts denies , 

Much less the virtuous shall the claim despise ) — "W 

sfRiggi 1 

^ ’'Ttaiwcjr, ^sT? , 

?mcg, 

^ rt? ^’5(»ng;^ I 
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■3^ 

»f«raw -s^r «f?K f^®*. 

Tff^ r <'^ , 

^S 5rt ^ T^’>i\, 

*3^ ^ Bfi5rrc^ 

^ fSirsT,— -m f^ ^1 

^ ck^ ’ )— B c m; 

Of couise the cloud Could ha\ e reached its destina^ 
tion, Mount Kailisa, bj a short cut from Ramagarh 
(m Surguja), through Bagelkhand, Allahabad and 
Lucknow , and hills, forests and nvers could not ha\e 
made it — a cloud as it was — betake itself to a denous 
course^ which is almost twice the length of the short- 
est route But the Poet persuades it to choose a circuit- 
ous route in order that he ma'v show it the principal 
cities, rivers and hills of Cential India and specially 
Ujjaini of which he is so fond 

From A^rafcuta, the Cloud will float to the place 
where the Narmada is di\ ided into streamlets by the- 
rugged stones at the foot of the Yindhya Then the 
Cloud will proceed through a beautiful forest full of 
deer and kadamba and 1 uta 3 a flowers to the Bas arn& 
country redolent with ketaki flowers and full of 
jambu fruit and migratory swans the capital of 
which IS the famous Vidisa* on the Vetravati(Betwa 
— an affluent of the Yamnn^) close to which are the 

I It vas situated on the lanction of the Bes and Betwa near the 
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liichaih hill 2 full ofIo\ers and kadamba flowers, 
and the Naganadi,"* the banks of which are fragrant 
with jasmine blossoms Then though its road is likely 


town Bhilsa (a station on the G I P Railway 34 miles north east of 
Bhopal) which belongs to the Maharajct of Gwalior 

2 The Sanchi Hill according to M M H P S astn on which 
are the famou Buddhi tic Stapas Sanchi belongs to the Maha- 
mad in Principality of Bhopal But Nichaih most probably refers 
to some other hill close to Bhilsa and B snagar — firstly because the 
Poet IS silent about the celebrated Buddhistic monuments which 
according to Si** John Marshall were built on the Sanchi Hill from 
the 3rd century B C down to th^ 12th century A D secondly 
because the Poet s religious instinct would fight shy of convertmg 
temples into m eting places of lovers and thirdly because ^ (there) 
sigmfies that the hill is at Vidis a on the Vetravati and forms part of 
the City this low hill being the qua^^er where are located the house*? 
of ill fame while the Sanchi Hill six miles south west of Bhilsa 
and Besnagaur There are several low hills close to Besnagar It 
appears that Vtdi 8 '% was notonoi^ in the time of the Poet for being 
full of Uoentioiis men and women Tnis is probably hinted at indirect 
ly by him when he says — 

TRirt m wmifv 

as if the aty were celebrated only for e nabling people 
to attain the great fniit of hcen(ioasne«s Of course the poet 
that the clpad will be enabled to hiss its lady lore the nver Vetra 
vati Some scholars identify Nicbaih with Udayagin which is nearer 
to Bhifsft and Besnagar than Sanchi It is probably a low hil! as its 
name imitbcs m contrast with Uchchaih or the high hilt Alnrahuta 

( M D — I — 17 ) 

3 Ufost iwobaWy a poetic synonym of the nver F&rvati a tri 
bntaiy of the Chambal A stauon on the Bhopal Ujjayim Railway 
1$ named after the nver The nver s 33 mil-*s west of Bhopal In 
the same way the name of the capital of the Sunga Synasty was 
BKdtpapnrs or Knsamapura 
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to be circuitous, if it flies southwest towards Lyaini, 
as its proper route lies northwards, still it should not 
fail to see this citj of palaces and of beautiful-e%ed 
women on the banks of the Siprt, aftei crossing +be 
\1r\1ndh5a 1 and Sindhu^ Then follows an eloquent 
and graphic description of this sacred and ancient 
city, the abode of the god Chandis vara Mahik la® — 




rn stmisir, 




1 Probaoly the same as the Newaj tributary of thtf Cham 
bal) cut by the Bhopal UjjaTini Rail^iay bet'aecn Shujaulpur and 
Ahodia 50 and 58 miles respec^iYelv north'nest of Bhopal (see the 
SurYcy Map of Central India 1925 ) The \ ishnnpurana (II 3 lo) 
mentions the NirYindhya as rising from the Rikbna\aa hills (in 
the Central Provinces) 

2 Probably Kalisindhu after which a picturesque station of 
the Bhopal Ujijayini Railway is named It is a tnbutaiy of the 
Chambal The nyer is 70 miles West of Bhopal 

3 The God 8 lya is still called Mahftkala and is worshipped 
daily by numerous pilgrims and has his temple at a short distance 
from the 8 ipra His arati or eyening wor^p is as famou« as that 
of Vis yes'yara of K&s 1 

4 Vis ftla Uj[jayini Ayanti and Ujin arc synonyms Avanti also 
stood for the district of whidi the capital was IJ|][)ayini 

5 Still there is near the temple of Mahftkala a tank full ai 
blooming lotuses 
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qwi «rasri5jfefv t 


«5* 4fc"a«3fi[i1r nS^ ?n?E? «f)w4«(i<n 


^NaShn%ragsrl%5sniT%?#s^^ ii 

3Paisnr%!^Sl9^ f JJfRFRSlITORr SBI^, 

^wrasq It si*pri^q«i «ii4^^4Ri i 


*iffl^f!i«i r ■ fcgiifwis g’l yrl it Tnligw T^i^u 
i gf uRTOWK^ q eftesra^, 
^«iK 3 lit(| ^ rfgRiq rf gt^g r *i^ I 

qg^<«‘ 1 5 i <iflwk ^gTsiw It 
qainqtjgfsra^ »|q ? t^«ii 

^ ^gnr i 

s^?nFP^^ q^q^^stTO^^qat 
qjFaiR*fl^ftraq[qq ii 

1 Still may be been at thib place n imero is i^eacocks dispHying 
their beautiful feathers 

^ A tributary of the Siprft It is now called GandhanalA 
What was a beautiful stream redolent with the fragrance of 
lotoses haa now become ora stinking drain as 

M M H P S^aatri stys 
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«ft%Tr ara ?rF 

5TOT 1 

^iin%nT ^!ra'^q%r»w 

M D —1 31 to 35 

(Behold the cit\ \\ hose im nortal tame 
Glo'ws in \.\anti a or \ is 1 's name *' 

Renowned tor deeda that w D-'th and lo e in p re 
And bards to pain*" them w ith poetic fire 
The laireat portion of celestial birtn, 

Ofindra’s paradise transterred to earth 
The last reward to acts austerest gnen, 

The onlT recompense then left to heaven 
Here as the earlj Zephvrs waft along, 

In swelling harmony the woodland song, 

The-v scatter sw eetness from the flagrant flower. 
That joyful opens to the morning hour, 


Here should thy spirit with thj toils decay, 
Best from the labours of the wearying way. 
Bound e\ery house the flowery fragrance spreads. 
O’er every floor the painted footstep treads 
Breathed through each casement swell the scent 

ed air, 

Soft odours shaken from dishevelled hair 
Pleased on each terrace dancing with delight 
The friendly peacock hail thy grateful flight 


I For a siinilar idea— )— ® 
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Delay then, certain in ■L 3 jain to find 

All that restores the frame or cheers the mind 

Hen<% with new zeal to S i\a homage pay, 

The God whom eaith, and hell and heaven obey 
The choir w ho tend his holv fane shall view , 

"With awe in thee his neck s celestial blue , 

Soft through the lustling gro\e the fragrant gale 
Shall sweets from Gandhavati s fount exhale 
here wnth nch dust the lotus blossoms teem, 

And youthful beauties frolic in the stream 
Here, till the sun has vanished in the west. 

Till evemng brings its sacred ritual, rest 
Then reap the recompense of holy prayer, 

1/ike drums thy thunders echoing in the air — W 
The women there, whose girdles long have tinkled 
In answei to the dance whose hands jet seize 
And wave their fans with lustrous gems bespnnk 

e<3, 

Will feel thine early drops that soothe and please. 
And recompense thee from black eyes like cluster 

ing bees— T K R 

Nay more Bhaiani shall herse''f T,ppro\e, 

And pay thy services with looks of love , 

When as her S'iva's twilight rites begin. 

And he would clothe him in the reeking skin. 

He deems thy form the sanguinary hide, 

And casts his elephant attire aside , 

For at his shoulders like a dusky robe. 

Mantling impends thy vast and shadowy globe , 
Where ample forests, stretched its skirts below. 
Projecting trees like danglmg limbs bestow , 
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\iad vermil roses nerceU blooming shed 
Their reflected glo v\ ,tneir blood-reaembling red — W 
^hcie TV omen steai to ’■endezioas b\ night. 
Through darkness +hat a needle might divide. 
Show them the road 'vi ith lightning flashes 

bright, 

A.S golden streaks upon the touchstone’s side—* 
But rain and thunder not, lest thj be terrified ) 

— T K B 

i-fti 

^s’Rtaf ^41 7r?r’=»T, 

5?5f<t 9{5n 

I -^?Tsy ^ 

’*tf% 

'^«t7 »rri.CT5i ^ 

al'^S 

^ ^ ^ C«f^. 

C«TW 

( c^. 



t aes 3 


^=I-'^C=fT 

wt-sf wT=^-5^«i--®i~5ic*r. 

CW-^ f^ CPTf ^sT-^iT ^T^t=T «fC^ I 

^^-■^4-#t=^ c^T-sTf^ ’*n?t^ 
c4»f^c^ <sts<-<sr-'5>r«i , 

c^r^ii, 'st^^’^-sifc^ 

-51 —‘«i c.®r •*? “^r^» 

^■s’liTT^J ^11% I 

c>i^t»i ^f%'®, c^ ^sr=T, 

^4. t <t»l «i^-5rf?rsr, crst^rr^ , 

>T^jt’^;pi-'^?:5^ cw^ 

=s^-si*sf Trr-srrsitsR-fif 

«nRj <i»c^i ■^r'^wW, 

gap*r •!^tw==rwfs^. 
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®si ?f« I crfsit^ C'-^ 

r-sert (T^, 

^ 'XtTti: *'5^ I 
^55»,r < -UT SFr-JT ^|5'~* 

-QSJ -stpft ^ ^TSp^ Tt? 

5n^. 51^ "sf^i TtOr? 

^I^-Sffa-' 5rt?i 
■sfbrsi -sppr 1^ ^ -TTjrar 
-if^sr -gcirs c^i 
5'^f^ 5’? , — SjJl^ 519C^ 

“51 '55)rf% I 

fTpr3 ■’«n c>«n 

CZ’ZC^ TT?t <>ttr---, 

■5^?^ T I CUTTCl ^ V^, 

C^ C^rR fspR WI, 
fiiTR ’nn, 

OT'^ttRI 5Prt, 

cR’^RtT 5irR, — 

^1 Cl ^5pt1, I B C M 

King Udayana was as Dr D Samp says^'tbe king 
Arthur of Indian Literature, the fascmating hero of 
romance, the prince-charming of fairv tales ‘The 
floating mass of oral tradition was utilised in Bri- 

1 S xva covering himselt wita the skin ot Qajaaara danced Us 
iftifdotMi dance 
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hat Kathatnanjan and Kathisantsagara and later 
on bj Bhtsa Pradvota (or Chanda mahasena) king 
ot t] 3 aini has a daughter named \ isa\adatti who 
sees king Ldayana of Yatsa in a dream becomes 
enamoured of him, manages to apprise him of her 
lore, and is earned off by him 

After lea\ mg bjjaini the Cloud is to proceed to 
wards its goal It will cross the limpid river Gam- 
bhira^ full of frisking bright small fishes, w ith its 
banks o\er grown with drooping canes, and passing 
over lines of wild fig trees, will arri\e at Devagin 
(De\ agar situated south of the Chambal) on which 
small hill, scarce! j two hundred feet high is still a 
temple of Skanda or Kxrtikeya 2 After worshipping 
the son of Si\a with showeis of blossoms wet with 
the water of the celestial Ganges and making his 
peacock dance w ith its sonorous thunder sound, the 
Cloud will move towards the Charmanvati, liter ally 
skmbeanng* — (Chambal) which is so named for the 
cow sacrifice of Rantide v a,an ancient king of Das'apur 

1 A tributary of the S ipra about lO miles west of Ujjayitu 
(See the Surv^ map of Central India I925) 

2 J B O R S— Vol I — ^Part 11 But the place which must be 
situated between the Gambhira and the Sa^a or Sau or Sivada a 
tributary of the Chambal on which Mandasoi stands is not ^own 
in the Central India Survey map of 1925 In the map published 
by the Gwalior State there is however a place called Devagarh 
about 56 miles south east of Ujjayxni But Kftlidasa probably does 
not mean this Devagarh, because the Cloud is to proceed north* 
west from Hbaj ini to Das apura after crossing the Gambhira 
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^ ^ ^ ^44M>v4«fl<jt4ji. n’Ng D 147 

(Narrow the ri\ er seems from heaven’s blue , 

And gods abo\e, who see her dainty line 
Matched, w hen thou dnnkest w ith thv darker hue 
W ill think thei see a pearU necklace tw me 
Round earth, with one great sapphire m its 

midst ashine ) — K R 

^ ^ ^fb-^ Xr^ 

sif% c-nfsi ^ ' 

?T5r5 iP*! 

lU^r^ 

^ ) — B c \i 

Then the Poet de\otes one stanza to the descrip- 
tion of Das apur. Das or or Mandasor* — 

dijj ' vifH I tm q^i^cwjsarliiwwriit 


il D— I— 48 

( The streamlet traversed, to the ^ger sight, 

Of Das apura'a fair impart delight, 

I An laiportant tovrn of Central India abont 80 miles north 
-west of UDami 
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T\elcom d with looks that sparkling e\es bestow, 
IV hose arching biowb like graceful creepers glow, 
Whose upturned lashes to thj loftj way 
The pearH ball and pupil dark displa\ , 

Such cont ast as the lovelj kunda shew s, 

When the black bee sits pleased amidst her snowrs ) 

W 


ftri, ':rt^ ^ . 

c"T^rf*r 

<7rt35T«f 

c<Hi, 

1 % ^ 

FTf^ FT 1j«!i 
^ 3PR ‘Trtt I )— B C M 

From Dasapur the Cloud proceeds due north to 
BrahmAvarta (between the Sarasvati and Drishadva 
ti South eastern Panjab) and to Blurukshetra, close 
to and north of Brcihm warta^ where in the memor 
able war between the Kurus and Pandavas, Arjuna 
showered countless arrows on the heads of Kaurava 
warriors After purifying its heart, without chang 
mg Its complexion, with the water of the sacred 
river Sarasvati, it will fly towrards Mount Kankhal 
near Hand vara, where Jahnu's daughter (the Gan 
gea) meanders down from the Himalayas and laughs 
with Its foam, and if the Cloud chooses to drink her 
’Wat«r pure as crystal, then its shadow mo\ mg ovct 
the stream, will make the nver look as beautiful as 
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It does at Pr'i\ ga — ■‘■he con^aenceof thel-amaai and 
the Gangi Then aftei. ascending the «’opes of the 
grand and charming Himila\as, tne CiouJ -viill pro- 
ceed to Manas Sat o\aia, and then to moant Kailisa 
(north of the lake) on -which the cit\ o^ kla^. , the 
home of the pining kaksha and his de&oHte wite, is 
situated 

We have seen tha+ K. hdisa makes the Cloud betake 
itself to a circuitous lou-te onl\ for the purpose of 
show ing to it the tow ns, stieam^, s-t-reamlets, hills 
and hillocks of Malw i and speciallv the city o‘ Ljjaini, 
to w hich alone he det otes thirteen stanzas or fafty- 
two lines of terse There is not the least donot that 
for some reason or other the Poet lot ed this ancient 
and memorable citj 

The district round the \indhva hills is the belov 
ed legion of romance to the heart o^thet outhful Ktli 
dasa Its clouds strike the moun’-ain w ith their girdle 
of lightning — M M III— 162), 
Jtn the descnp^-ion of the rainj setson in hioRicnsam 
hira, he refers to the \ indhy a mountain 

in the eighth and again in the tw entvaet enth. 
verse, ■which is quoted below — 

f5rin% 

(R b —27) 

(Borne down by -weight of waters, ‘Let us rest 

On yonder heigh-is ’ thus say the clouds — 
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B^nt br their burden, -uben their gentle showers 
Fall '•n \ indh\a’s mount, and pleasure bring 
To parched up rocks, long tortured b'v the ray — 
The cruel flame shed bv the summer’s fire ) — S J , 

( ^ I’M® (?rF«R ’ 
r~fmCT 5lf5!’ 

5»Tf% 1 ) 

In Raghuvams’a the Poet in describing R-imas 
inauguration after his return from exile says — 

(R V XIY8) 

(Holv water was poured on the head of Rama, as 
water from clouds falls on that of Yindhja ) 

The close resemblance betw een the description of 
spnng in his Kumarasambhai a and that in his Ritu 
samhata — ^asoka and karnikira floweis, mango blos- 
soms, bees, male cuckoos &c being present in both 
(K S -III 26 to 39 and R S Spring) — the latter of 
■which from its references to the Yindhyas (see above) 
must hai e been composed in tlus region, mdicates the 
fiict that though the Poet might have undertaken in 
connexion with his pilgrimage a journey to theHim-v 
lajas, he was more &miliar with Central India tliq n 
with the Himalayan region He makes Chitralekha 
tell Urvas"' i after they have arrived at Pururava s pal 
ace standing on the confluence of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna, that it looks splendid like the summit of 
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Kailasa mountaia reflected on the water of the 
lamun'i at night We, however know that the 
Yamuna, rises at a considerable distance to the we^t 
of Kailasa(VV-III39) 

Palisa trees (K S III 29) may still be seen ■^ene\ 
ing the monotony Of the G I P line with then saft’'on 
blossoms Tanks full of lotuses (K S II 2 33 1 are 
common in Milwa — one may still be found addi ig to 
the pic tuiesqueness of the modern tou n of Liiaini near 
the celebrated temple of Mah ik ila 

M M H P S istri^ is of opinion thet the siv seas 
ons are distinctly peiceptibie only in "fester i M dwi, 
and nowhere else in India , that lions and e’ephants 
were hunted in this tract e\ en in the middle ol the 
nineteenth century, that rice was formerly one of its 
important food-crops and that the ft uit trees, flower 
plants and animals described in B-ilidisa’sRitusam 
hara are found together onlv in this district, and 
that Pnyangu and Kamkeli are its characteristic 
creepers 

Prom the frequent reference to the phvsical pheno- 
mena of the \indhya in the Pcet’s works, from the 
description in h^ Ritusamhara of the six seasons with 
their characteristic plants, flowers, and animals found 
only in this area, from his detailed and 
accurate description of the hills, rivers, n\ ulet's, temples 
cities and towns of Central India in his Meghaduta, 
and from his making Vidis a (a tamous citv in his time), 
the s ce ne of his first play Malavikagnimitram we may 


I 
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reasonably conclude that this part af Bhlratat arsha tvas 
the land ot his nmture,was the place of the composition 
of most uf not all) of his orks and was to him “a spot 
of earth, siif reme’ y blest, a dearer, sweeter spot than all 
the rest” 

But ihe immor'al Bard Ti hose powerful rhymes ha\ e 
outlived the ‘marble and the gilded monuments of 
princes', and whose works have obtained everywhere 
their due meed ot praise, has really the whole world 
for his ‘native land’ — 

"Go w here he will, the wise man is at home, 

His hearth the earth, his hall the azure dome 



Chapter V 


The Evidence of Bra'hmanic Bevival 

He Tuof shipped as his faihet s did 
And / ept the faith of childish days 
And hooisoe* er he sira\ ed o> sh % 

He loved the good old ''oays — 

— W htiim 

The earlier sense of the word Brahman is prajer, 
then holiness as manifested in pr<t\er .priest and sacn 
fice^and later on the hoh piinciple animating Nature i 
The four Vedas Rik, Sima^ lajur and A.than» are 
concerned more or less \iitli sacrifices The\ are collec 
tions oi SamLitis of bimns and praiers mostlr m 
\erse, composed chief 1\ for being uttered along vnth 
the pressing and offering of either the Soma jmee or 
melted buttei (^) to the gods^ These sacrifiaal cere 
monials v\ere elaborate in the Br hmanai»f800 — 600B C) 
hich are prosaic and \\ ntten in prose® These sacnficial 
details ■Uiere later on condensed in the Sutras (600 — 
200 B C ) -which are of tvvo kinds — Srauta (chiefls based 
on the Bnhmanas) Sutras dealng w ith the ntual of great 
er sacrifices, and Gnhya Sutras or house aphorisms 
dealing with the ntes to be performed -w ith the domei> 
tic fire in daily life ^ In the period of Bnhmanas the 


1 to 4— S L 
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svstem of the four castes assumed a definite shape, fur 
nishmg the frame 'within which the highlv complex 
network of castes of todat ha& been dei eloped^ In 
that system the priesthood, -who e\en in the Vedic 
period, had occupied an influential position secured 
for themselt es dominant pow er® 

During the Brihmana and Sutra periods, when the 
Brthmans or the priesthood \ere by condensing and 
arranging the ritual and stereot\ ping the caste sjstem 
strengthening their position in the Hindu society, 
their sup emacy was being undermined b\ the philo 
sophical s\ stems or Upanishads, which are really con 
tinuations of the jn nakinda of the Brahmanas, m 
which the highest end o'" human existence is conceived 
to be release from earthK life through the absorption 
of the Individual Soul in the Universal Soul, which is 
to be attained by means of correct knowledge Thus 
the acquisition of true knowledge was regarded as more 
important than the performance of sacrifices, with which 
the supremacy of the Brahmans was closelv assoaated 
The monism of the Upanishads which identifies the 
indiv idual soul with Brahman or the Universal Soul 
aroused the opposition ofKapila, tho founder cf Svm- 
khja Philosophy His teaching is entirely dualistic, 
admitting only two things, both without beginning 
and end, but essentially different Prakriti i e Matter 
and Purusha or numerous Individual Souls » It denies 
the existence of Godhead, because firstly if there were 
one, there would not be so much misery in the world, 
and secondly there is no cogent proof of His existence, 
i to3— S L. 
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perception being the criterion bv which all hypotheses 
are to be scrutinised according to this system of Fhilo- 
sophv *The Soul itself possesses no attributes and can 
be described tiegati\ely’ ^ Matter possess^ within 
itsell the three principles of its evolution and diversi 
fication — ^Satti a G ana (tne principle of \irtae light 
and delight"', Rajas Guna (the principle of acti\ itj 
and pain\ and Tamas Guna(the principle of darkness 
Ignorance and apathy) One Soul is distinct from 
another onli on account of its subtle body ( )» 
w hich is the vehjCle of its merit and demerit accord 
ing to its Ka'-ma or W ork and accompai les the Soul 
(whose mental operations are due to the actnitv of 
its subtle body) in its transmigration from one gross 
body to another SaUation or the absolute cessation 
of pain or misery, which abounds in this world, and 
which is caused b\ these transmigrations, can be 
obtained only bv the acquisition of the knowledge 
that there is absolute distinction between Soul and 
Matter and when this true knowledge is obtained, 
then the subtle body will be dissolved and the Soul 
wnll continue, becoming finally isolated, to exist in 
dividually, but in complete unconsaousness ° Tins 
denial of the Supreme God and the exaltation of 
knowledge over ntuai were prejudicial to Brahma 
nism 

But the ereatest blow to Brahmanism was struck 
by the religion of Gautama Buddha, which was 
evolved from Samkhya Philosophy There are three 
principal poiuts of agreement betwee n the two the 

X &xid 
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denial of the e-vistence of God, the pre\aleace of miserj, 
and the doctiine of Karma causing transmigration 
and producing miserv Though Simkhj a makes the 
indix idual Soul almost a nonentity it does not deny 
its existence , but Buddhism denies the existence of 
the Soul itseii , though Buddha hi nself did not de- 
cide the question whether \irv ma is complete ex- 
tinction or an unending state of unconscious bbiss ^ As 
in Katha Lpanishad so in Buddhism the misery of 
worldly existence being due to desire, one can free 
oneself from misery bv uprooting one’s desire and 
thus rendering the rebiith of the suotle body ( wheth 
er accompanied by the Soul ot not as some 
Buddhists denv the existence of the Soul) impossible 
Desire can be uprooted bj means of iighteous con 
duct or eightfold path right view ( gmntfe ), right 
resolve ( ), right speech ( ) ught 

action ( ) right hi nq { right 

effort (isiqnfisnii ), right remembrance or self knowledge 
) and right contemplation ( 
msvSw )® It was this ethical aspect of Buddhi^ 
{that, with the strenuous efforts of the emperoi As oka 
(272 32 BG) and the missionaries, enabled it to 
achieve success among the masses, to whom it was 
conlmtmicated by means of preaching and by m pa tan 
of inscriptions in a language capable of being easily 
-Madcacstood by them Though the Buddhists denotmced 
asKtedbitmctiotis^ which they regarded as xyorth 
Imsi^ they left the domestK oeramomes of their 


1 ‘SI. 

2 P Hi 
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followers to be performed according to Vedic nbes 
But JBoddhism was emphatically a revolt against 
the sacrificial S 3 t 8 taii of the Br ihmans and their Vedas» 
the authority of which it denied This wasi the 
cause of the hostility i etw ten it and Br 1 ma iism ^ 
Though As oka inculcated respect for both 
S ramans or Buddhist ascetics and Br hmans, he 
prohibited animal sacrifice and taught that right 
conduct was the onlv wav to saHation Though 
Brahmanism was reined in the Gupta Period, most 
of the Vedic ntu ils recen ed a death blow not oniv 
at the hands of the Bnddhists generalii, uut of 
Is oka particularly, and became obsolete for ever * 

The Kings of the S unga Dynasty (185-73 B C ) 
specially Pushyamitra, its founder, were regarded by 
the Buddhists as their persecutors From the hXabS- 
bhashya of Fatanjali, it appears that he was a 
staunch adherent of Br ihmanism and performed sacri- 
fices and in the 2iiala\ ikagnimitram of Kalidasa 
there is a reference to his celebration of As vamedfaa 
The frequent mention of Asaamedha and similar 
sacnfices by Kalidasa, e g , the Asvamedha of 
Pushyamitra in the MSlavikagnimitrsm, nmetymne 
As vamedhas of Dilipa, the Vis'vajtt sacrifice, after the 
world-conquest, of Ragbu, and the Asvamedhas of 
Das'aratha, Rama and Atitbi in thcRaghuvamsam, 
indicates two things, namely the revival of Brahmanism, 
of which the Poet was the finest exponent, and the 

1 PHI 

3 Ibid 

3 Ifatd 
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itnoenal so\ereignty of his patrons, the Guptas The- 
Kani itanas (73 2S B C ) 'nho succeeded the S'ongas 
and the Andhras (240 B C — ^225 A D) who ruled in 
ilahvrashtra were Hindus, and were upholders of 
Brihmanism Bu* most ot the foreign rulers — the 
\a,\ ants • G’-^eks) tne P irthians the S akas (the 
Khatripas, Mani khttrapas, and the Kush mas) — 
'\(L'*e at least indifferent to the Brahmanical cieed, 
while Buddhism, which was also tolerated bj them, 
continued to flourish on account of the impetus gi\en 
to It bv As oka, on account of its ezoellent monastic 
and missionarv organisation, and on account of its 
precepts being convered to the masses in a language 
capable of being thoroughly understood by them In 
a passage in the code of Manu, the foreign tribes 
Paundrakas Draiidas, kavanas, S akas andPahlavas 
(Parthians) &,c are stated to ha\ e been originally 
Kshatn>as and later onto ha\e been reduced to the 
status of Sandras for their defiance of the Brahmans 
and discontinuance of religious ntes — 

aftnranRv i 

»rai ^ n 

«PET | 

(Manu— X— 43 and 44 ) 
*Br4hmanadars anena’ means *fbr not seemg or com 
mg in contact with, the Brahmans/ and 'bnsbaMtiram 
agniiies *s'ndTatvam' or the omdition rff k S udr^ 
la the Anus'kaawka Book (Chap Xinrm) «f the 
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Mahabh-^rata, the Patriarch Bbishma says to his 
grandson Yudhishtbiia that the highest duty of the 
King is to worship the Brihmans, and that the Ksha- 
tnyas like the S'akas, \a\ anas, and Kimbojas have 
become S'udras for their disobedience to the Br ihmans— 

qfaai » n i [ g t n n 4i ^ <^ n 

These passages, of coarse, are interpolations and have 
been inserted by the Brahmans to indicate the 
apathy of the foreign rulers to their creed and ntual 
That Hinduism, shorn of its narrowing ntual, 
which received almost a death blow in the hands of 
As'oka and Buddhistic monks, was capable, inspite of 
its bemg closely associated with a difficult language 
like Sanskrit, of becoming a universal religion, is 
proved by the fact that sev eral foreign potentates 
and mgh officials became converts to Hinduism 
JSir Vincent Smith in the Chapter, which ends with 
the statement that the invasions of India by Greek 
Kings and their prolonged occupation of the Punjab 
and neighbouring regions *had extremely little efiect 
in hdlenising the country’, states that the Greek 
Heliodorus (son of Dios), who had become a Bhsga 
vata or follower of Vishnu, and who was the am- 
bassador of the Greek Kmg, Antialkidas of Taxila, 
at the court of Bhagabhadra K«isiputra or son of 
Kas*! erected a Gamdadhvaja column in honour of 
the god Vishnu at Besnagar near Bhilsi in Central 
India between 140 and 130 B C ^ 

I E SLI p p as 8 N &a39.aadB P R, part II, p 190. 
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Tne second Kushana Emperor '^ema Kadphises 
<C 100 A. D) -was a de\otee of SltTa Though his 
son, the famous emperor Kamska (C 78 A D ) and 
his successors Huvisbka and \asishhka or Ydsudeia 
were tolerant of ah religions — Greek, Persian, Hindu 
and Buddhistic, as their com*? show, ve^ Kanishka, 
probablv in the latter part of his reign, became a 
confirmed Buddhist and an ardent patron of the reli- 
gion of Sakamana Boddo or S^ikvamuni Buddha 
Some of the S aka satraps of Surashtra and 
Malwk were probably Hindus as is indicated by 
their adoption of the name of the god Rudra as a 
component part of th»r names — Rudradamana I (about 
12S AD), his son Rudrasimha 1 (about 180 AD), 
his son Rudrasena 1 (about 199 AD) &c Not only 
were some of the foreign rulers adherents of Brahman 
ism, but they also adopted pure Sanskrit as the 
vehicle of their inscriptions Rudradamana’s Girnar 
mscnptum -which is associa-ted with his restoration 
of the Sttdats"ana Lake in B^thiawar, refers to his 
ability to compose or at least to his appreciation of 
goodL Sanskrit m both prose and -verse 

In the south, we have the inscriptions of a ruler of 
Kmchi of Hantipntra S atakarni and of a King of 
Banayasi of the early part of the third <»ntury A D , 
-winch record grants of land to Brahmans Though 
Srahsaamsm did not die out, yet Buddhism became- 
thQpsudaacmant creed, as almost all the structures 
Uftte!ftettod bet-Ureeu the tfaird ceu-tary B C 
the fourth century A>-D , when. BrEhaanusm netuved 
sscendanqf of -t^ba fShtgtsSi wipre, Bnddhisfeie 
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stupas or chait\as (smaller stupas; or hemispherical 
buildings containing relics ot Buddha or of saints, and 
monasteries and sculptures representing Buddhistic 
sacred objects* aid e\ents associated with Buddha^ 
for example those a Sanchi (150 B C —1200 A D) 
in Bhupal (See p lu9) and a+ Bharut i250— 150B C ) 
betwcei i and Jaabiipu*', and the cave 

temp esi in Aian rishtra, wm»,n oegan to be excavated 
from about 50 B C to 200 \ D * 

The scene changed with the accession of the 
Gnpt King Chandragupta 1 the hrst paramount 
Idhndu so\creign of Ar^iaiarta 10 320 D The 
most poten* cause ol the decline of Br<ihmanism wras 
the absence of powerful Hindu potentates From 
350 to 529 AD, i e , for nearly two centuries, the 
big majority of the inscriptions of the Gupta Period 
relate to the Brahmauic gods Sli a, \ ishnu, the Son 
and Kartiaeya and to grants of lands to Brahmans, 
snd were composed in pure Sanskrit 0nl\ a few of 
the inscriptions though composed in pure Sanskrit, 
were Buddhistic Though the Gupta sover e i ga a 
were orthodox Hindus— most of them were Vai^ 
nauas — they were tolerant towards the Bttddbistft 
Buddhism began to decline for the same reasoto^ 
namely the absence of powerfhl royal patrons, as 
had formerly led to the decadence of Brahmanism 
Though the Buddhists tned their best to prevent 
the decay of their rekgiQn in India, and adopted 
Sansltnt like the Hindus m their inscriptions and 
religious booksy and substituting ^tlahay^msm (th« 
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great \ehiclt) for Hinarimsm (tLe "'ittle \ehicie) 
began to worship the images of Buddha and Bod hi 
satvas, a<i the Hindus worshipped their gods and 
goddesses* 3 et thtv could not retard the ebb tide 
which had set in and which led ultimately to the 
Tirtnal disappearance of their religion from the land 
of its origin 

Samudragupta (330 3S0 ^ D ) revived after his 
extensile conquests the A^siamedha or horse sacri- 
fice, which is stated in Chandraguptall s Mathura 
inscription and Skandagupta’s Bihar and Bhitan 111 
cnptions as having gone out of use for a long tune 
Samudragupta considered this achieiement so im 
portant that he issued gold coins bearing on their 
obierse sides the repiesentation of a horse let loose 
and of the sacrificial altar and the legend ‘ Is'iamedha- 
par<ikrama’ or *one w ho has become formidable on 
account of his horse-sacnfice The carved stone horse 
vnth an inscription on its neck in the Lu know 
MuKum may be another memorial of his triumph, 
Similar coins were struck by Kumaragupta I and 
bore on the reverse the words ‘ A'svamedha Mahen 
dra * ‘ Chandragupta II”, Mr V Smith says, ‘‘must 
have been speciall 3 religfious His minister in the 
Udayagin inscription (Fleet, C I No 6 , p 35) des 
cnbes him as R&jadhirajarshi, a combination of King 
and Bishi'’ ^ Chandragupta II, who has been described 

the Poet under the designation of the Emperor of 
Magadha (R V VI — 21 to 24), is credited with the 
perfortnanoe of numerous sacrifices (See p 85 ) 

~i B B I— p aaan 
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The Br thmans did not reh soIeK on the pation* 
age of their powe-ful so\ereigns lor consolidating 
their sacerdotal authority. Thev tried their best to 
make Hinduism popular The Sutras o» the post- 
Vedic Period i\ere b^s^emati^edinto Smntis or codes of 
la'WS and were rendered intelligible tnd made applic 
able to all Brahmanic Hindus The epics Mahabbs 
rata and Rama) ana and the Puranas w ere interpoI 
ated and sometimes recast m such a «a\ as to 
engender among the masses the beliet thnt the Br th 
mans were the gods elect, and that the gods — to each 
of Wihom a Parana was assigned — ^thei worshipped) 
and the Fites with which thev were wonshipped, had 
existed from the creation of the world The Brah 
mans also made strenuous 'efforts to place their creed 
on a philosophical basis and to show that the reli 
gion of their opponents had no such basis or had 
only a rotten one 

The re\ival of the worship ot Br*hmanic gods 
and important Brahmanic sacnhcial rite») the 
universal adoption of pure Sanskrit in inscriptions on 
stone and metal instead of Pah or Pr iknt, and the 
popularisation of the S^istras, indicate beyond doubt^ 
as Sir R G Bhandarkar says, vigorous Brahmanic 
revival and renovation That Kihdasa flourished 
during the early years of this revival, is» evident from 
ius pointed references in his works to important 
sacrificial rites, and to the worship of the gods S iva, 
Vishnu, Klartikeya and the Son, who are also men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of the Gupta Period, and to 
Jhe mc^oond resnect which is to be accorded by the 
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other castes to the Brahmans Their words are to be 
ree^arded as sacred as tho e of the S'^istras Thes are 
never to be sent awa\ emptv handed Raghu has 
spent his ail in his gifts to Br ihmans m his \ is \ ajit 
sacrifice Kaut^a, a Br ihman< come» to him for millions 
of gold ccjns to be paid bs him to hi preceptor for 
his tuition The n.ing must some’ ow find ou+ the monev, 
t’lOUejh hi«i t rasurv is empt\ 

In hie M larik gnimitram, K 1 d sa refers to the 
As'^amedha, which \asuniitra the son of Agnimitra, 
the King of \ idisa, enabled his grand— father Fushja- 
Ultra or Pushpamitra to perform, b\ his defeat of 
the Greeks who nad captured his grand-father's 
saciificial no se In the Raghu\auisa the Poet alludes 
to Dilipa s performance of mnetynine AsVamedhas 
and to Raghns celebration of his Yis'vajxt Yajna after 
his world-conquest He also refeis to Dasaratha’s^ 
R'tmachandra’b and Atithi’s celebration of the As'^ a 
nedha vrith due ostentation The first act of Kus a 
after hts coming from Kus'a\ ati to the renovated Ay o- 
dhya, is to celeb'^te a worship with animal sacrifice-"* 

Hs II 

R V— XYiaSfc 

{After which Ens'a performed the honse-entermg 
cer em o n y with the sacrifice of amtnals and with the 
aad fji Iksting prie s ts m the chief tempks of the cityjF 
A-nmial satnrifices atrealsoiefbtred to by the fislier 
nSeananenaed’of steahng Doshmantafls ring— 

MyikXIlVl- nlQ tlfTlis — a sirotnya ^ r 
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Brahman \ersed in Vedic titea), though kindhearted 
bv nature, hills animals cruelh for sacnfioes (A S, 
Prelude to \ct VI — 10; 

k.um ragupta 1, whom E'lhdasa ptobablv had iix 
mind, when he described Kusa also celebrated a 
horse sacrifice with due pomp, and struck coins as a 
memento The Poet in his zeal for Brahmamc renr 
al does not omit, in his description of the river 
Charman\ati or Chambal in his Meghaduta even 
Rantide\a’s gomedha or cow sacrifice which mus.t 
ha\e become obsolete and repugnant to the Hindus 
of his time 

Kalidasa at the oegmning of almost all his w ork» 
tntokes his Ishtadevati Is vara or S'i\a, whom he 
devoutlv worshipped He composed his epic 
Kttmarasambhava to exalt his great God his con- 
sort the Goddess P<ir\ati, and their son Knmata 
Skanda or Kartikeia, the god of \\ ai In Meghadnta, 
he refers in glowing language to Chandis'iara Mahe* 
s'vara of Mahakala at Xjj 3 ayim, to S'ara\ anabha\ a 
(Kartikeya born in a reed-forest) at Dei agin and 
again to Tr 7 am\aha or S'i\a on Mount Elaiksa 
Yishnu, though not the god of his heart, is the olgecfe 
of the Poet’s deep reverence There are may refer 
enoes^fo this deity m hxs works In the person of 
Rsma of the race of Raghti he exalts Vishnu m his 
gr c att -epic He also refers to the wotshrp of the 
Sun m his Vikraitiorvas x, -when he describes Putu 
ravas'at the beginning of the pfay as retnming from 
Itovrthrshmoftibte God df the Uay,— oust when the 
ttympa Wrvai<i hasMfe^oaatSed away by the demoir 
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Kcs'i Otht," gods of *'he Hittdu pantheon li-ve Brahm i 
and Agm are not neg''et.ted 

That pilgrimage to holj piaces, an important 
constituent of Brihmanic eligion, rvas rcTiied, i«s 
eiident from Kalidasas mention of sacred sites, 
which the Cloud in his Meghaduta has to trai erse 
during hisjoainei from Rimagin to Alaki, the home 
of the Aaksha’a lo\e lorn Belo\ed and himself Alaha- 
kila and Devagin have alreadv been mentioned Kah 
dasa adds to the list Knrukshetra and Kankhala, the 
former associated with the famous war of the Maha 
bharata and the latter (near Haridvara) sanctified by 
the descent of th Bhigirathi fiom the heights of the 
Himalayas to the plains of Bharatavarsha In Abhi 
jnvna S akontalam the sage Kanva is described as being 
absent from his hermitage on a pilgrimage daring the 
time Dushmanta comes to it and marries Sakuntala 
As Kvlidvsa mentions in his religious enthusiasm 
even the gomedha or cow sacrifice of Rantideva, as 
a great achievement on the part of the monarch 
so he expresses his appreciation of the conduct of 
Bama, who executes a S udra for his penance, on the 
complaint of a Brahman, who has come to his court 
with a dead child, because Rama finds out after due 
enquiry that the premature death of the child and the 
other ills in his kingdom have all been due to this 
ootonous act of sacrilege* namely, the S'udra’s perfor 
mance of tapasya (austerities) to which only the Brah 
mans are entitled. It may be said that Kfilid&sa is 
bound to mention this incident as it oocnts in the 
Ramayana, on which his Raghuvaxna'a as based* but 
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it taav be stated in replj that tLe Poet nowhere 
follows \ ilxniki faith fulH 

Though Kalidisa’s mention and T.ppreciation of 
Rima’s conduct point to his caste bigotr\ , 3 et we 
should not be blind to the fact that this accomplished 
scholar was tolerant like his patrons, the majont\ 
of whom were orthodox Bhiga\atas or \aishnaTas, 
towards the adherents of other religions The Poet, 
though he was a staunch S'aiva, does not in any of 
his works say anything against the followers of 
other creeds, for example, the Buddhists of his time, 
nor does he exhibit except in the instance noted 
abo\e, his caste bigotry A learned man like Kalid tsa 
kneii that there were frequent inter caste marriages 
Dushmanta suspects, for instance, Sakuntak to be the 
daughter of Kama and a woman of a non Brahman 
caste (AS 1-6 ) The Poet also knew that the fusion of 
the Hindus with foreign nations professing different 
religions which had begun several centuries earlier, 
even before the time of Chandragnpta Mauryja 
who married a Greek princess laid the axe at the 
root of rigid caste and sect distinctions, and led Bxah 
mamc »:holars to invent the fiction that these foreign 
tribes had been Kshatnyas originally, but became 
S'udras for their defiance of the Brahmans and of 
their rites and customs 

Prom the above it wnll be clear that Kalidasa was 
not only the product of Brahmanism with its merits 
and dements, but also its staunch champion, who 
helped with his genius and his pen its revival in 
Bhiratavarsha 
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We mast, hovvaver, understand tbe true impli 
action of the Brahmamc revival Since the time of 
4'soka, except during the short asting suzerainty of 
the Slangas the dec’ine of Br hmanism had connoted 
onlv the i lo it»on o animal sacniices equai resnect, 
if not more being accorded to S'ramans and 
Brah nan- 1 , tne enaplovment ot PriViit in religious 
literature anJ insc’-iptio is instead of Sanskrit 
and the abaence o*" powertul Br hmanic patrons 
Buddhism as a reiigious treed was only an ofEsihoot of 
Brahmanism and ma^ be regarded as the p'actical 
appkcationot a ne \ system of Ihndu Ph losophy 
That was the reason whv the Gupta so\ereigns like 
Samudragupta were toierant o* Buddhism, ' why 
Buddha became in course of tmc one of the incarna- 
tions of \ishnu, uhj there was a close resemblance be- 
tween Mahi^anism and Paurantc Hinduism and why 
hke set eral other new Hindu creeds Buddhism became 
merged later on, as Mr Havell ba> s, ‘in the ocean of 
Indian thought There is some resemblance between 
this Brshmamc revival in the Gupta Age and the 
Protestant reawakemng in the Elizabethan period The 
Roman Catholic supremacy in the reign of Mary 
(1 o3-5S} meant not only the temporary ascendancy of 
Roman Catholicism, but also of foreigners like Phihp 
II and Jesmts The accession of Elizabeth and her 
most important achieTement,the defeat of the Spamsh 
Armada, sent a thnil of patriotic delight throtiglK>at 

I Pahien beats testimony to the &ct that the Gnpta 

asceddUncy Buddhists ei^oyed peiftct £reedom of iroiship and 
fall hbeity to endow their sacred places 
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the length and breadth of England similar to tv hat 
was experienced by the Hindus when bamuaragupta 
and Chandragupta 11 extirpated the luie of to eigners 
in Bh ratal ars a So Mr Havell rharattc the 
change brought about bv the ac''ession of the Ouptas 
not as a Hindu or Br hmanic reaction, but ra^ner as 
an \ryan revival, tor it was the effort of the A.rvan 
Kshatriyas, uded d\ the \r\a i B' hmans to restore 
the political and spiritual sapiemac of the Ini u Irvan 
lace in ^urjyivarta The Biihnan were n rjppo«s 
ing the Buddhism of w hich the Ar\ an Pnnee SxJdn ir 
tha w as the exponent, for thej had been forenrost in 
assimilating and adapting it to the fundamental doc* 
trines of orthodoi. Indo Aryan religion It was 
against the Samgha of the Fourth Centurj \ D 
undei Turki, Parthian and Scvthian leadership, with 
•the superstitions corruptions and abuses which it 
propagated, that the better bense oi the Indo- ^rj an 
mteileet revolted Prom the religious standpoint it 
was a revival analogous to that which the Pi mce of 
the 4.ryan clan, S kya Mnni, had himself inspired, 
for it was a re aw<akening of the profound spiritual 
instanct of the Axyaa race which found expression m 
a great renaissance of Aryan poetry drama and 
ait* ^ 


I 
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Chapter VI 

T3ie Evidence of KaVya Development 

‘ Wtido » t/ia} / led to minwt tali e}se — Wordsido^ ih 

The rehe;ious re\i\al wa*? a'^ociated TMth the out- 
burst of mtellectual activity tn the departments of 
Literature and Fine Arts The age of the Guptas is 
characterised b\ features uhich cause it, like that of 
Pericles m Athens, that of Augu-^tus in Ital5 , and 
that of Elizabeth in England to stand alone in the 
hterart historv of the norld It was a period of 
emancination of thought, of immense fertility and 
originaiit\ and of high and generally diffused culture 
caused the extensile conquests of Samudragnpta 
which brought the people of A'ryyayarta in contact 
with the S cythians and Persians in the north and 
north iiiest, and with the Dray idians and Simhaleseand 
possibly through them uith the Hindu colonies of 
Java and Sumatra m the south^ , by the conquest by 
Chandragupta II of Snrashtra, the ports of whudi 
rendered feasible the exchange of material and 
intellectual commodities between India and the West, 
by the interchange of Buddhistic monks and tray 
ellers betueen India and Cluna» which brought 

1 There was coiniaercial istercotme between Ealutga and 
Spioe Islands from -which doves and other spices were unported-^ 
(S V \ 
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India in contact with the Mongolian civilisation of 
the east, and finally by the enthusiastic patronage 
extended by the powerful emperoxs of the Gupta 
D3^a8ty to the learned men of the land The language, 
like English in the age of Elizabeth, reached its 
highest perfection The poets and prose writers of 
this period united the freshness and vigour of youth 
with the regularity and jiiaje«tv of manhood , and 
nothing can better demonstrate the intellectual activ 
ity of this epoch than the fact that besides the manv 
excellent works in the provinces of Lync, Kt%va or 
Epic, and Dramatic Literature, in w hich the lesser 
lights were outshone by the brilliancy of Kslid&sa, 
as in England all the smaller authors were over 
shadowed by Shakespeare, treatises of a high order 
were composed in the departments of Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Philosophy, Logic and Theology Fine 
Arts were not neglected As Mr Vincent Smith 
says, there is abundant evidence of the former 
existence of numerous magnificent buildings both 
Buddhistic aud Brahmanical, which had been erected 
in the Gupta age and which w ere later on destroyed 
by Mahammadan soldiers, who were loth to spare 
any structure erected by the Hmdns lake Architee 
ture, Sculpture, as exemplified m Slimatb and other 
statues, attained its h^hest develoiuueut Famting, 
as IS evidoiced by the frescoes of Ajanta and Sigi 
nya in Ceylon, was also cultivated with considerable 
skill 

According to Dr Keith* in very ancient tunes there 
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existed in A.r>aa India at least three different kinds 
df speech-^ 1} The poetic and hieratic language of the 
Rtgveda and the ia^er Santhitas, (3) the language of 
priests in ordinary life, and (3) the language o£ 
the rahng and subject classes The language of the 
Brahmanas, ^Iranyakas and Upamshads -u^as 
a* continuation of the prose of the Saxnhitas The 
spoken language or Bhasha for whidi Panini^ the 
Grammariau (300 B C) laid down rules, was the 
language of the higher circles of the society and was. 
a continuation of the language of the priest m ordin 
a*y life The Prakrits were den\ed from the Ian 
guage of the ruling and subject classes, when the 
kryans spread eastwards from Brahmavarta or the 
region of KuruKshetra to Kos aU and Videha, and 
became more or less mix’d with the aboriginal popula- 
tion of these places A soka selected one of these 

Prakrits, which appealed more directly and easily 
thass Sanskrit to the generality of 4us subjects, for the 
laagnage of his inscriptions Dr Eeith^ adds that 
besdes the language of the Br^hmanas, A ranyakas- 
and Upamshadsi<i(b> the Bhasha and (b) the Prakrits 
there must hare been (d) another diatect closely 
alhed to Bhttha, but freer, less archaut; moie iiv~ 
accurate and simpler current among Rhapsodists «««! 
thetr patrons Frofa the epicS^ tbe<-Ramayana and the 
Muhabharsta, both the Puranas and 'BitTyaB were 
evidcedi The epics are rich in simdes^umdocaahmnaUy 
cBOilllQjir'Other ornaments and are fuU of,beaut2ftitiand' 
sublime descriptions of natural scenery, familiar I toi 
1-^ 9-L ^ — — 
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the authors of later lyrics ki\^asand dramas In the 
old epic poetry , form is subordinated to matter, but m 
the later classical poetr\ , matter becomes a means for 
the exhibition of dexteritica in style Pdininl ignored 
this dialect in his grammar, because he was more con 
cerned w ith the correct speech of priests than w ith any 
less elevated dialects The theory that the epics R mt 
yaha and Mahibh rata were translated from Rrikrit 
in the early centuries of the Christian era cannot bfc 
maintained, because there is abundant e\ idence in the 
shape of quotations or their substances of their exis- 
tence in Sanskrit e\en before Finini and because such 
a translation would be impossible in the age of the 
decline Of Brahmanism Both Phmni (SfOO B C) and 
Patanjali (150 B C ) were acquainted with the Mahi 
bharata The latter showed his acquaintance with 
dframatic recitation of an epic type, from which dramas 
-^ere later on dert\e(.l, e g , Krishna's slavinsr ot 
Kamsa, Vishnu s binding ot Bali , and tales of Yayftti 
and Vasaiadatti. He names \ irarucha araruchi s] 
Rf \ya, and quotes lerses embodying sentiments other 
than heroic — mainly erotic — ^in the various ornate 
metres of the later Kivya style Some oi tuem are 
didactic like their compeers in later Kivyas brom the 
above It '«M11 be evident that m ir'atanjau s time there 
ekisted in theit developed lorms all the important 
brainches of Classical ^nskrit I/iterature, Viz Dramatic, 
KaWa or Bpic and Lytic poetry whidi attained their 
highest development itt the hands of KJidisa, and 
whidb degenerated ahdbecaine extremely artificial and 
lar removed from real life after his time 
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As \ aghosba, the Buddhist dramatic and epic poet 
wrote his uorks in Sanskrit, though As oka’s inscnp> 
tions and J&hkkas and other Buddhistic writings were 
composed m the Fr&knts of the daj This shows 
that As'Vaghosha did not dare run counter to the poet* 
tic convention of his time The mere fact that a 
Bnddhist monk conceived the plan of composing his 
epics on Buddha according to the rules of ClassT ^. 
al Sanskrit Epic, shows how popular EMya Style 
must haie become in the First Century A I) Poets 
from the time of As'\ aghosha to that of Kklidhsa, 
thoogh using the developed form of the epic dialect* 
tried their best to conform to the rules of Panini’s 
Grammar But this conformitv* was not complete, for 
example the important rale, that is the per 

feet tense should be confined to things not experienced 
by one’s self, was not at all observed by poets includ 
mg Kalidasa Ealidasa used *asa’ for babhuva’ and 
'sarati’ for *dhavati’ ^ The chief distinction between 

Classical Sanskrit prose and poetry lies in the capacity 
of the former for forming long compounds 

We find in the diction of this period the disap 
peatance of the accent and of many words of Pamni’s 
Grammar, and the mtxodoction of new ones, eg , 
Vichchitti’ (hterary elegance) allied to Sanskrit 
WikshiptiVdnruttara’ (hard to overcome) akin to San 
sknt 'du^ra’, and ‘Govmda* allied to 'Gopendra’ from 
Pr^nt, divira ( writer ), bahidura (title) from Ira- 
nian, and ^mitra (diameter) from Greek Astronomy * 

i-C S ]> 

» CS,l^ 
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In the dmmas of As'vaghosha, the predecessor 
of Bhtsa and Kalidasa, we find the higher male 
characters speak Sanskrit and 'nomen and men of 
lower ranks use Pr&kit It appears that in real life 
such was also the case But the Pr krits of Bhji>a and 
Bharata’s t;^a Sastra are different from that of 
As^Vaghosha, and the Pnkrit of Kalidisa different from 
those of Bhisa and Bharata The dramatic Prakrit 
became stereotyped after Kalidasa and became \ery 
different from the colloquial speech of the day i 

That As^iaghosha, who flouribhed in the first cen 
tury A 1> and was the author of the epic Buddha 
chanta and other works, preceded Kalidasa, is endent 
not only tro n the richer and more elaborate diction 
of the latter, bat also from the similarity of some 
passages of Buddhacharita to those of Raghuvams'a, 
which Kalidasa improved alter borrow mg , while there 
IS evidence of Asvaghoshas indebtedness to the 
Bamayana and the hlahibhirati 

When the young prince, the son of S'uddhodana 
enters for the first time his father's capital the ladies 
ascend the roofs of their houses to see him— • 

(Then the ladies of the city, hearing from their 
attendants the news that the Pnnee is coming, and 
obtaining permission from respectable elderly persons, 
went up to the roofs of houses ro see him) — 
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Wwia<a q i^l«i ^wrf? 

(The lotus faces of the w omen gleamed, w hile they 
looked out from the windows with their ear nogs 
coming into mutual proximit'v, as if they were real 
lotuses fastened upon houses^^ 

Similar!} when S i\ a comes to marry Lm.i (K 
yil — 66 to 62) and Aja lea\es theS'vayamvara assem- 
bly for his marriage \?ith Indumati (R V — YII— 5 
tp 11) the ladies come up to the roofs of their houses 
:tosee the bridegroom KalidaSa simp]}> reproduces 
in his Raghuvams am, the verses w hich he uses m hia 
Kumamsaipbfaav am — 

war 

fiwfephnsnilifwRHi wT'^r^mr^Ron u 

(R V— YII— 5 and 11) 
(Then, freed from the other necessary engagements 
of the ds\ the actioQS of heautiful mtv women who 
were intent unon looking ai; mm tbroueh tbe golden 
windows of their mansions, oecame as lollows ) 

Windows of the mansions, the space of Which 
was ftflmmg with the fragrance of wineS of those 

—fil l ■ ■ - ■ - 

1 Snddhacbanta lijr Mr Nandargikax— Brok JH— 13 anti jn 
2 Mr.rKoiwtM 
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ladies whose -cunosity was greatn excited, were deeoo> 
«ted, as it w^e with lotuses, where their rolliag 
e>es resembled black bees 

wTf^*! ^ ’R, 

-j% ^ 

csR 

C-Tff^ 9Rtl^, , 

'*lHs CTl?P5 

5^3! CT5 ’HfpPI «rftl ’ — N D 
There is considerable agreement between Mfira 
with his bow andllh]re aniowsriMrhn^ t tat wants to di^ 
•charge at th^ Great Seer Boddfaia GSWddhachanta — 
XIII — T), and Kama ready to discharge his arrows 
against Slva seated in the Yirasana attitude of Yoga 
(K S — III — ^70) In As'i.aghosha’s Buddhacbarita 
(1 — 63), the seer Asita says he has come to see 
Buddha, who is the banner of the Sakya race and 
Who may be compared to the banner erected in 
honour ot indra before the chief gate of the palacib 
for and buospenty Similarly RsKhu wno fias 
ascended the throne is compared h> the Dhyata of 
Fnrahnta or tndta (K Y — 

As'vaghostahSlESim««aaWaaj94iAt»hetter Kavya 
than, 18 at lef ^■^B tah t »«»ft s A ta Bnddha 
ebanta. is ithe life of Bnddha Sanndarananda describes 

I Traitalated tjy Mr Naniassdear 
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the love of Nanda (Buddha's stepbrother) and his 
beautiful wife Sundan, and Buddha’s successful pepi- 
suasion of Kanda to retire from the world and to 
hve a spiritual life 

Here are many pa<isages, which are noted for 
their beautr and pathos, and have their parallels 
in Raghmamsa> Kumarasambha\a> and other works 
of Kalid-isa — 

tsiuiiei 5^ i 

(Sau II 7 A S B Edition) 
[On account of whose good treatment and protec* 
tion, his (S uddhodana’s) subjects being free from 
anxiety, slept happily, as it were on their father's lap} 
Let us compare wnth this — 

mawt t 

« fiW II 

R Y— I— 24 

(Dihpa was really the father of his people for his 
giving them education and protection and for his mam 
taming them Their fathers simply gave them birth) 
There is considerable similanly between As^va 
ghosha’s description of Sliddhodana and Kalidasa's 
description of Zhlipa specially in its farm Compare 
for mstance, Saun-4, 6, 9, 38 and 41 and RY -1 21, 
22, and 23) Z,et us take another passage^' 

«pii fim n 

(Sau n 541 
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(When Maja Devi the first queen of S^ddfaodaaa> 
ga\e birth to Buddha, drum music was heard firom 
hea\en, indicating the playful delight of gods, the 
sun shone brighter, and auspicious breezes blevi) Let 
us compare with the above — 

(RY-III14). 

(When Raghu the son of Di*ipa, was born, clear 
and calm became the \ault of heaven pleasant breezes- 
blew , and the butter-fed flame of the sacred fire bent 
to the light All augured happ> days, aa might be ex 
pected from the birth of one destined to brmg g;ood 
to all men) 

When there are similarities in sentiment and 
expression between two authors, it is to be presumed 
that either one has borrowed from the other, or 
that both have derived them fiom the same source 
Though both As'\ aghosha and Kilidasa are indebted 
to their predecessors, e g , Valmiki, yet such dose 
similarities cannot be thus accounted for That 
As"vaghosha is a gifted poet, cannot be questioned 
by an> one who has gone through his writings If 
he were really the borrower, his borrowings would 
at least be as good as Kalidasa’s See how prosaic 
As vagbosha is in— VD^^and 
and in the repetition of (see page 198) Again 

the style of As'vaghosba is nESUch sunpler than that 
of Kalidasa, and resembles more that of Valmiki 

The reason why Kalidasa, though a later poet. 
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tbftn ^s'vagbosha, does not borrovv an:^ thing from 
lum m his first work Ritnsamb ra is simply that 
Kslid^isa has \ erv little to imitate in his erotic poem 
from the works of the puritanic poet 

The Gim r Prns asti (in prose — 150 A D see p 
182) of Ettdrad'mana, the Western Satrap, is in the 
elaborate diction of the ya type* and shows the 
intimate acquaintance of the author of the court of 
a foreign ruler with the rules of Sanskrit Poetics 
Though Bbasa did not write any K*vya, jet the 
perusal of his dramas leads one to the conclusion that 
he flourished before K4lidasa In his Abhishekana 
taka or the drama of Rama's coronation* he con 
denses in a few pages the incidents of Valmiki% 
Ramiyana from the fight between Vali and Sugnva 
and Rama’s treacherous slaying of the former to 
his coronation after his suoressful fight with Ravai^a 
and the fire-punfication of Sita Bhasa’s summary 
Uta'y have suggested to Kahdasa, the condensation 
which he practises so adroitly in his Ragbuvams a 
Kama on his reachins the ocean for the first time 
with his army says— 

Mira crfvvnK ;— igwmi vm 



uRttfr ra n 
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Rama (looking -with astonishment) — Pear Iiaklib 
man ’ Fnend Bibhishan ’ King Sngn\ > 

Hanuman ’ See\ouall how wonderful in variety 
IS the Ocean ’ In it are to be found some placfp 
emittinsr toam, some parts where water is beinc 
agitated by big fishes, some which are fearfnli agaap 
somewhere water looks like the bine cloud, sotQt 
full of waves following one another in quick sncco^ 
Sion, some full of dreadful crocodiles some pieces 
convulsed with fearful whirlpools, and some where 
-wa-ter is calm and unruffled 

K&lidaSa s description of the ocean at the beeia- 

ntng of the thirteenth canto ot Kaghu/amsa is A 
distmct improvement on Bh sa*s But he imitates 
cioseiy tne autbor ot 4.bhishekanjtaka, as reg^dS 
the style and beginning of e\ery line of verse with 
9 eRr in -the stanzas Id, 64 , 55, 56 and 57 of the 
thirteenth canto of his Raghuvams'^ where Rama 
describes to his beloved consort the progress of his 
■aenal car, and later on in inmitable language the 
beauty of the confluence of the Ganga and ^-he 
Yamuna 

The inscriptions of the Gupta penod, which are 
about eighteen in number are -written moptly tp. 
verse but partly also in elevated prose rhey cover 
4 p^idod of two centuries fmm 3hA tp 4^0 At P. 
Several ot them are pras astis or panegyrics or mugs 
They prov e that their pnftir style ifl WTr^*!***- to that of 
fri‘‘|if|f)i^i Jiamshena^ - mm c gjcrs c on Setmndra- 
I g u fpt d ,<4»riaMting-W thirty lines xif poetry and about 
1 C I— I 
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thirty lines of prose shotis a masterv of style n\ ai- 
ling that of Kalidasa — (examples quoted see p 98ff) 
Hanshena^s prose is full of long compounds according 
to the rule of Sanskrit Poetics His poetrv like Kali- 
dasa’s follows the 'Vaidarbha style An inscription 
composed b> poet 'Vatsabhatti in 473 A 1) (see p S9fit) 
found at Mandasor, shows the author’s imitation of 
Kalidasa’s Ritnsamhira and Meghaduta ' This inscnp> 
tion proves that K'llidasa flourished prior to 473 
A D There are, of course, seteral earlier inscrip- 
tions, for example, that of Skandagupta, Pamadatta 
and Chakrapalita of 457 58 A D , where there is a 
description of the rainv season and of nvem as 
mistresses cf the ocean going to meet their lord, the 
sea, which reminds one of the Ritusamhtra of Kali 
dasa The prose of Harishena is more artificial than 
that of Rudrad imana''s Girnar inscription of the second 
century A D , though long compounds, alliteration, 
metaphors and similes are common to both The date 
of Hanshena’s inscription, which describes Samudra- 
gupta's conquests cannot be earlier than 850 A D 
The simxlanties of the style of the poetical part of this 
inscription to that of the kavyas and lyrics of Kali 
dasa, and of the achievements of Raghu, the Kings of 
Magadha and Avanti, Kus'a and Atithi, to those of 
Samndragupta, Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta X 
and Skandagttpta, lead to the conclisnon that Kali- 


1 Jinuena, the srecoptor ef Amoghavaisba, King of MSlakhera, 
il 7 derat«a Decesoi) from 8j5to 8^7 A. D based bis FftrahT4> 
bhyndaya on KaUdSea s Meghartpta. 
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dasa most likely flourished dnrmg the penod 38S to 
460 A D, 


The Eavyas of Kalidasa 


The Ritusamhara or the collection or bringing to 
gether of seasons is most likely the first work of Kili- 
dasa It consists of one hundred and fifty tn o stanzasi 
and IS divided into six cantos, each describing a parti 
cular season of the Indian year The Poet gives here 
a glowing descnption of the beauties of nature in 
varying metres to his Beloved — 

Summer is first of all described — 


nf i 


(Summer 1 to 3^ 

(Now 18 tl« time of heat f a raging sun 
Burns through the day, till pleasant night. 

Cool and refineshing spreads its sable veil 
The sleeping surface of hmpid pools^ 


I Continual tiathiBg senny lowers fh* watte ta the pool 
(T K R} 



Is oft disturbed by plunging gathers, faint 
With heat,*unth amorous dalliance tired 

Behold the shades of night, pierced by the rays 
Of many a star, and there the spotted moon 
Shines on tou palace, through whose portals wide 
The "aatered khas-hhas sheds its sweet perfume, 
While languid maidens, decked with shining gems. 
Disclose their beauties, courting the cool air 

Within the marble halls, ambrosial gales. 

Of all sweet odours, ravish every heart. 

While brimming cups, high crowned with sparkhng 

wiflCf 

Inflame the souls, deep-pierced by Kama's darts 
These are the joys that suit the sultry months. 
That tender lovers taste at midnight’s hour ) — S J 

^srtf5n f=PTt^, Ito, c?rte 

fir? I 

^*ICS, Ito, (?I BR II 

Bpu tHr 5 

^ m. 
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Tlei fo lows a description of girls beautifying 
therrseh es w ith fine cloths, ornaments, sandal pa^te 
and otner fragrant Substances to attract their loiers, 
and resting in moon tit nights on the roofs of white* 
washed mansions, which become resonant with appro 
priate music 

The anima''s of the forest feel the effects of heat — 

«isr» 5V i 

vnfiila nvii(4cn, k 


5V t 

Summer— H and. 14( 

(Faint with the heat, the graceful > oung gazelle, 
"V^i-^-h tongue all dry with thirst, seeks turbid podls, 
lyea\ing his natue woods , with nostril spread 
And head high raised he Mews the gathering 

clouds, 

"SV hich all the sky obscure, like painted eyes 
Of beauteous damsels stained of Kobl’s dark hue 


His force and courage spent, the king of beasts, 
Urged by a raging tfanab^with mlttfEle sesttneSl 
With many a wound , faint, with hanging tongue. 
And, mane d.isordered floating o*er its head, — 
Fails to attack'the elephant, its prey. 

Who near it stands ttnnottced stnd secure) — S J 
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«i5s -^Etcn 

<£>j\ i 

J ^ ^rtft-’spw*}, 
csj^ <%?j »«iwi ?rc*i a 


OTf f5r ^Fta 
WiS ^ 1 

fsjm*! ^»isd 

^ 5n^ *T9a^ n 

Peacocks protect themseh es from the heat of the 
sna with their expanded tails The condition of boars, 
frogSj fishes, snakes, buffaloes, birds and monkeys, 
which have become enfeebled bj heat, is graphically 
described The wind is scattering death on nature, 
both animate and inammate like fire But the banks 
of tanks full of lotoses and other fragrant flowers 
specially m moonlit nights are really enjoyable 

The close heat is succeeded by the royal Rainy 
Season, which is ushered by its army of dark heavy 
clouds like infnnated elephants, 1^ its banner of light* 
ning flashes and by its music of thunder roll — 


WWHft t II 


^ S(»pr «P*i5F» 

^ ’wfro, fitar, ^utPi i ) 
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The rain ad\ ances like a kini? 

Tn awfni majestj ^ 

Hear, Dearest, how his thunders ring 
Like royal dmms, and see 
His lightning banners -nave , a clond 
Por elephant he rides, 

\nd finds his -nelconie from the crowd 
Of loveis and of bndes — T K R 
Peacocks with beautiful expanded feather attract 
their mates by their dances Rixers, with thei mpure 
muddy water uprooting trees in then wanton furj 
lusih to their lover — ^the sea Xewly sprung green 
grasses and spiax s adorn the mouths of deer Ele 
phants roar m delight, and bees taste the sweet secre- 
tions of their cheeks Yanous kinds of flowers are 
plucked by girls to decorate themselves, so that they 
may captivate their lorers The season itself plays the 
part of a gallant — 

t wtRi H i f gT i T gr sngsgftfir 

( Rams 34) 

( <*lt# ^«rf5!5l ^ 

H4MVW*rtn fi i 


X Better ‘sphoCour 
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(This IS the month that m its escort brings 
The rolling cloud'*, \\hich lo\er like prepare 
The crowns of bakula, with jasmin twined 
T’adorn the head — ^and new bloii n flo-w ers , 
Hadamba. eai rings, plucked by jouthful brides. 
And half closed kathikiS with drooping heads) 

— S J 

The nes^t season is Autumn — 





’St uret Jlfi r u 

— (Autumn — 1 and 2) 

( ’^ ^MT '9^ 

’iff’rs cTTf^, 

Trfffl ^5{^, 

II 

^<1 cmt^, 

II 

orr^ » 
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I ) 

Her lotus face -w ith full blovv n 1. »s as clad, 
Clinking her anhlets w ith a joyful sound, 

* Midst amorous songs of s'nans, and in her handi 
Holding a wand of half ripe rice, on whicn 
Her fineU moulded limbs lean tor support — 
Behold the \utumn comes like lo\ eU bride 
M ith brilliant Kas as all meadows smile 
^nd nights aie frcbh "nith dew , on ill the streams, 
Float gracetul swans and on each tank 
T. he \ erdant w ater lilt Now bbnd the trees 

W eighed dow n oy clustering Saptachchhadas , t 
M ith jasmine snow , are all the gardens white 

— S J 

Ruers now. flow gently, being adorned with the 
restless little aafaii fash white swans, and green 
banks The cloud patch.a abo\e 'tre of wanous 
beautiful colours The nignt w ears its cloth of moon 
light and its ornaments of stars Women adorn 
themselt es in this season w ith \ anous ornaments, 
sanda' paste and flowers This is the season of jas- 
mine, lotus, wandhuka, kuruTaka, kadamba, kah 
lira, lily and as oka flowers Also— 





<l44||f^ww n —(Autumn— 18). 


1 Called also Saptapama ( in Bengal Chhatima ) — a tree 
having ae^en leaves on a stalk — JBchxtes Scholarxa — M W 
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{The violet creepers, bending under dowers. 
Eclipse, O fair ones, e'en thj rounded arms, 
\dorned with gems , and charming lips, 

Set off by w hiteness of the lo\ eliest teeth, 

Must own themseUes effaced and overcome 
By new blow n jasmine and \s oka’s flower, — S J 

( 

c^trs 1 

Then comes Hemanta or winter in which rice 
ripens, lotuses disappear, snow falls, lodhras blossom, 
and kraunchas fill the sky v\ ith their cry This is 
the season, when loiers enjoy each other’s company 
There is too much of sensualitj in the description of 
t his and the two following seasons But beautiful 
similes are not rare^ 

t *»T% II 

(Hemanta— >10) 

[ Then the Pnyaagu creeper, reaching ripeness. 
Buffeted constantly by chdhng breezes. 

Grows, O Beloved, ever pale and paler. 

Like lonely maidep from her lover parted] — S L 

Hf ^ ^ €«rfFI , 
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In tht b tolra or dew j season or early spring, 
nee and sugai-cini. a^jound, and hre the sun’s rays 
and closed rooma ai«. in great request — 

' IS ira^^"!^ 

(\ow Dearest, lend a heedful ear 
4.nd listen ^ hile I sing 
Delights to e\ ery maiden dear. 

The charms of eaily spring, 

When earth is dotted with the neaps 
Of corn, when heron scream^ 

Is rare but si^eet, (when pissiou leaps 
And paints a In cber dream) — 1 K R 

( SSI 4'^ 

c^sfr 5^ snwi-’iaw, 

tijs -rtft-ifRT ^ f?Tfb ’STf?^'' 

The moon beam is now cold, and the light of stars 
pale This season is the torment of those who axe 
separated from their lovers 

The spring, the last and best of seasons, is des- 
cribed by the poet at great length — 

iwrfeJiw g^!rra%*ir iti^wra' 1 1 \ Sp^^S i 

I Lit th® cry of kraunchas from their snag nests beautifies 

tiie season. 
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[ Behold the uarnor of Spring approach 
Pointing his arrows with bright mango flowers, 

W hose bow sti ing’s formed of row s of clustering bees. 
To wound all hearts, O lo\ ed one, with desirej — 

S J 

C2jf^-3It5K^ 

^* 1 * 

This IS the season of beautiful flowers— karnikaras, 
tia\ amallikas as okas, kims^ukas, kundas, madhavis, 
champakas and mango blossoms which fill breezes 
w ith their nch fragrance The humming of intoxicat- 
ed bees and the songs of cuckoos fill the air with 
sweet music Gins appear ier% attractive in their 
fine cloths, ornaments of floweis and sandalpaste 
figures on their persons 

dia I 

^ d’fldOa n —(spring— 28) 

(Whose arrow s fine sweet mango-blossoms make , 
The form of who«.e bow good kims'ukas take , 

Ihe string of whose bow is the swarm of bees , 
The lunar orb his white umbrella is , 

Whose angry elephants are southern winds , 
Whose eulogists sweet one m cuckoos finds , 

May the World-conciueror whom Spring attends. 
To eadi of yon make hearty love-amends ) 
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^TTar'h 

^ arsrs 

7 ;+^ *r ,-3 ^ ^ I 

srTSn»s:^, 

-Tr* 5^^ I — f ,£t ^ ) 

Here as in the otnei woiks of the Poet are exhi 
bited his deep ^mpatb'v with Mature, his power of 
accurate observation and his skill in describing 
graphically the beautiful sights and the melodious 
music of nature It has been pointed out ( see p 39 ) 
that \atsabhatti used this poem in his inscription 
“The comparative simplicitv of the Poem,” says Dr 
Keith, “explains at once w hy no early commentaries 
are known, and why the writers on Poetics do not 
cite from it to illustrate their rules The poem bj 
Its lack of elaborate art appeals more strongly to 
modern taste It is perfectly true that it falls short 
of the later poems in depth of poetic insight and 
feehng It should be remembered that it is the 
first adventure of Ka^id ;sa in the realm of hterature 
Naturally he is bound by the convention of his day 
and follows V'ltsayana and the poets of his time la 
interweaving erotic scenes with the beauties of 
nature 

That Pitnsamh&ra, though showing signs of imma 
tunly, for example the paucity of similes and good 
poetry, is the work of Kalidasa, cannot be denied As 


X C S' X/ "“p 
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Dr Keith saj s, if e compare Tenn 3 son s earliest poem 
like Cianbel 'nith his Piincess or In Memonam it is 
difficult tor us to realise that both ha\ e been ■« ntten 
by the same hand 

That the hill like a noble minded man gi\es 
shelter to the refugee, is found ooth in Kum^rasam- 
bhavam ( I — 12 ) and Ritusimhxra (Rains — 27)^ 
There is a similar sentiment in the seienteenth 
verse of the Meghaduta (see p loS) We may com- 
pare also the description of Spring in Ritusamhara 
and Kum rasambhai.am (K S — — 25 to 32) 
Mango-blossoms, karnik iras, as'bkas, bees, sprays and 
cuckoos are common to both Mango blossoms are 
mentioned in the description of the season of spring 
eight times bv the Poet m his Ritusamhara Rati 
requests the God of Spring to offer to the spirit of her 
dead husband sprays with mango blossoms, of w hich, 
she says, he was very fond (K S — ^lY — 38) Mango- 
biossoms are said to be the best of spring flowera in 
the Komarasambhavam (1 — 27) Spring, the com 
panion of the God of Love, carries alwa}rs mango- 
ixbssoms in his hand (K S — II — 64) The Poet uses 
for bhramaras in both the poems Spring la 
Love's compamon (R S Spring — ^28 and K S — III— 
JO) Flowers imitate the smiles of beautiful hpa (Kr 3 
—I — 44, and R. S — Autumn — ^18), There ts a close 
resemblance between the description of summer m the 


Rh u s atuhter a ( ) and that m 
Pndnde to the Abhrpiftna.-&akantalaim (^qifSifosnpmpt 
IIWWiy intfiwi'l i mM % both of which refer to battung 
in pleasant water ana breezes redolent i^it^ the 
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fragrance of Patala flovrers The similarity is very 
close beti\een +he description of \utnxanin the fourth 
canto of Raghu\ ams'am and that in Ritusamhara t 
-nhite kis'a flower-, bright moonlight rows of swans, 
water full of ku nudn, flowers s'"!!! paddy, trans- 
parent wate and «aptaparna flowers occur in 
both The mage of a newlj married girl (badhu) 
IS introduced, in the description of autumn in Ritu 
samhira (1 and 2j and of SpnnginRaght4\ams‘a(IX — 
34) There it, much reoemb lance bct« een the description 
of summer in Ritusamh ra and that in the sixteenth 
canto of Raghu\ams"am p tala floweib, wearing of 
necklaces and fine clothes diminution of water in 
tanks, use of sandalpaste and artificial coolmg of 
rooms are to be found in both Such resemblances 
between Ritusamhara and the other works of the Poet 
may be multiplied (See aiio J R A S l&ld, p p 
1066 ff , 1913, pp 410 ft ) 




The luxuriance, glow and wantonness of the 
yonthfnl imagination of the Poet are visible also in 
his epie poem, Sumarasambhavam or the birth of 
Ktunara, Kartikeya or the God of War, the incidents 
of which are mamly derived from the SkandapUTana, 
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^lahes'vara Kiianda, Chapters XX to XXX, and from 
Z/ingapur na Book I, Chapter Cl to CIII 

This ’norfc IS di\ided into seventeen cantos The 
first canto begins -nith a grand description of the 
Himalayas, vihich stretch from the eastern to the 
western sea and appear as the earth’s measnring- 
jard Snoi\ has not been able to destroy the beauty 
of this mountain It is the abode of precious minerals 
and herbs and also of \id 3 r'idharas and Kinnans (See 
also p 145 

A daughter named Parvati or Uma is born to the 
God of the Mountain and his wife Menaka Her 
surpassing beauti shows itself, as she grows from 
childhood to \ outh — 

SWT 

iA, »{ia { %qawwR<^Ki^iFti i 
s(m.r4 !g «<i qrgWTsn h 

(K S — 1-32, 4A, 45) 
(As pictures waken to the painter^s brush 
Or lilies open to the morning sun 
Her perfect beauty answered to the flush 
Of womanhood, when childish days were done 
***** 
Suppose a blossom on a leafy spray 
Suppose a pearl on a spotless coral laid 
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Sueh was the smile, pure, radiantly gav. 

That round hei red red lips for ever pla'^ ed 
And when she spoke, the music of her tale 
as sweet, the music of her \ oice to suit, 

Till listeners felt if the nighling^le* 

Had grown di&cordant like a jangled lute 

— T K R 

C~1 Tripu 

«nnj r>it^ ingt fw 

-sijpFtr^ 5^^ -zr^ yVi *'« . 

's ■^, 

'®JT^ <1^1 cw , 

^ •cr'w, 

^*11 ^ ’W 9fft !i ) 

Nirada, the messenger of gods, says to her father 
that she is destined to be the wife of MahesVaza, 
who is absorbed on the mountain top in spiritual 
meditation, and whom in compliance with her father's 
request she serves ardently with flowers and other 
offerings S^iva does not object to the beautiful Tima's 
attending upon him for — 


1 Lit — Cuckoo 
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fipsn^ ^ sr ^ ^ ii 

{K S— I— 59) 

(The hermit welcomed with a courteous orow 
That gentle enem\ of hermit vow 
The still puie br«,ast wher“ contemplation dwells 
Defies the charmer and the charmer’s speil«i, 

C^lm and unmoved he \iewed the wondrous maid^ 
And bade her all his pious duties aid) — G 
( 3isrtf< 

-tm (7R1 — 

tn?[ 

<2flFj ^ II) — If B 

In the second canto we find the gods headed by 
Indra request Brahma to devise means for destroying 
the demon Taraka, who has usurped the sovereignty 
of Indra Brahma says in reply that as the prosperity' 
of the demon is due to his blessing, it is not right that 
he should be the cause of his destruction — 

(K S— II— 65) 

(And well ye know that e’en a poisonous tree 
By him who planted it, unharmed should be)— G 
He adds that only a son born to Sliva can be his 
stayer 

Kn the third canto Indra requests the God of Love 
to pixiceed with his wife Rati and the Seaison ofSpnag 
to the place where S'lva is practising Yoga» whn^ 
has made him proof against the divine charms of 
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lima, and to hurl his arrows at hnn> ^^hich Manmatba 
promises to do The preancte of the hermitage of 
S'! va now become filled 'nith all the sweet sights and 
sounds and other appurtenances of spiing, w hich are 
bound to rouse the emotion of love e-v en in the heart 
most insusceptible >tow follows a grand aescnption 
of the greatest ascetic in the particular \ogaatti 
tude called \ir Sana Lma is present before him with 
all her celestial charms enhanced b\ the ornaments 
of flowers, which she has been wearing T1 e God of 
Love deeming this to be most opportune moment, 
hurls his love arrows against a, who becomes a 
little restless and looks at the beautiful girl before 
him , but he becomes indignant when he finds ont 
Kandarpa with hi« bow readj to discharge more 
arrows towards him and burns him with the fire of 
anger proceeding from his third eye Uma being 
ashamed retires with two wood mmphs, who are her 
companions — 

K S— in76 

(Sad was Himtlaya’s daughter , gfief and shame 
O’er the young spirit of the msuden came 
Ghaef — ^for she loved, and all her love was vain , 
Shame— she was spurned before her youthful train 
She turned away, with fear and woe oppressed. 
To hide her sorrow in her fg.ther’s breast,) — G 

fep5 ^ 



L j 

c^ ^ '^Jfltrs 1 — R L B 
The fourth canto begins \\ ith the leturning con- 
ciousness of Rati w ho has fainted on account of thes 
sudden calamit\ 'n hich has befallen her Her lament 
IS very touching like that of Ija for his wife Inda> 
mati in the Raghuiams'k — 

^ w, sr ?FIT 

i — K s— iv 7 

1 ^ 
vrrfit« ^ 

■scv 

5{1 cw? iR**tsr I )— R L B 

(Thou never did&t a thing to cause me anguish , 

I never did a thing to work thee harm , 

Whj should I thus in vam affliction lang^ush ^ 
"Why not return to bless thy grieving Charm ^ >* ) 

— T K R 

Later on when Vasanta, the God of Spring, comes 
to console her, she says to her departed husband — 

ism «r ^ ii 

(K S— IY28) 

(Now come my Kama, Spring, who was so dear, 
Liongs to behold thee Oh appear, appear > 

Backie to women, Love perchance may bend 
His ear to listen to a &ithfnl fnend ) — G 


X Rati 
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( 8»T --'Tf 

^3R 

■*2tTrT« 5«T% 2ff£, f STS m ^fr, 
ar=lf ^=1^ >— R L B 

— and then to he husband s campanion — 

*ra <s^ sr ^ ^5Rr*^, ^ ^ s^^R r giw i 

a^fJTei 11 

(K S— IV30; 

(Bu* IvO^ e IS g:one, far gone bevond returning 
\ candle nufted bj rvandeiing breezes 'vain , 

And see ^ I am his -uick., rMtb lo\e once burning, 
Bow blackened b-v the smoke of nameless pain ) 

T K R 

( (7\ ^ rz 

'fft sf^ 

nf-<i ?-ti ■«rrf% 5t9 ’ 

ST uTtT fTT^ 51^1^ I ) — L B 

She decides to follou her husband and burn her 
self on his funeral pyre for — 

wRhi ^ «JT^ 13^ l 

qf?i?R4nr q[|3q« % ii 

(K S--XV33' 
(The mourning lotus dies, 

When the bright Moon, her lo\er quits the skies 
When sinks the red cloud in her purple riest. 

Still clings his bnde, the lightning, to his breast 
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All nature keeps the eternal high decree 
Shall Tvonaan fail ^ ) — G 

^ csj-s^fi ^ <r?, 

5tf=:-*i«r '“f^i 

»2prr^ I ) — R B 

>ioi\ a heavenly \oioe tells her that she should 
'Viait for her husbandi tv no will be revived bv S iva 
Jiimself aftei his marriage with Umi — 

«afe!T ^ fe?oiqfeiRr^q?T ii 

— K S— IV— 46 

(Cheered by that voice from heaven, the mourner’s 

heart. 

Who watched away the hours, so sad and slow. 

That brought the limit of her weary woe 

\s the pale moon, quenched by the conquering 

light 

Of gansh day, longs for its ow n dear night) 

G— p 53 

^ •sRJTfiri ^«tT 
'5tt^ t 

^«n c^«ri. cw<n 

tpR ^«it.«rr5pR tt 

In the fifth canto Farvati realising the inefi&cacy 
of hesr channs in winning Siva for her husband, 
proceeds with the consent of her parents, git en with 
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aauch reluctance, to practise lastciitiesj quite incon 
<!i»tent with the cnarms of her \outh — 

(K S— ^ 5) 

(VI bo can hinder a dow nw aid rushing stream and 
a mind 1 ent on realising a cherished ob 3 (.ct ) 

She <n e-» up all luvuries puts on a ba>'J>. dress, 
wonnas lei eadc JtiiG_is wniiv. cu*-^iug tne i een 
edged tqu el »or worsnio «-.i’'S ""o cjunt 

beads and s eeps on •^he aare c round He*" un 
combed hair u:coinca -^angled and — 

RTsrei!!. ti, ?iritqr Ir^qr ^fqia 3PTO(, i 
ssaig asfig ^ ii 

— K s— 13 

(She pledging her gracetul motements with delic- 
ate creepers and love glances w ith the females of 
deer for the time being, subjeefc# herself to rigorous 
discipline ) 

'i’t'siwsmrs esfr", 

'^^51 , 

^ 5C5T sKiTw*? I ) 

Her diess and her life in the hermitage resemble 
to some extent those of S'akuntal ■< on the banks of 
the Malmi After sometime an ascetic wearing a 
deer skin with his hair plaited and his countenance 
beaming with spiritual light, comes to the hermitage 
and says to TJm» — 
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K S— V~33 

(Are the sacred grass and fuel available here for 
your sacrifices ® Are you able to find here sufficient 
water for your ablutions ? Do you practise austeri- 
ties according to your capacity ? The primary reli 
gious means, you should remember, is health ) 

( ^ >5^ WT, 

-rf^ 'SRPitC^ «■ 

^ Cff^, CSKJTI, ^ <C^ ’It'R I ) 

He adds that it is not befitting that a young and 
beautiful girl like her should practise austerities , 
and when her companions tell him that she has been 
domg so for mducing Sliva to marry her, the Brahma- 
chan replies that the ascetic Sii^a is too hideous 
for a graceful girl like Uma and adds — 

ipm ^s«w t^aww i ’tfwr «n^ <n^ ai i s4 gn i 

(K S— V-70) 

(A royal bride returning in thy state. 

The king of elephants should bear thy weight 
How wilt thou brook the mockery and the scorn, 
When thou on S'lva’s bull art meanly borne ■* — G > 


( <3fPr ^ ^ 

^ c^5tj I 
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retell 

Tr% ^ ) — R If B 
The Brahman ^avs further that none kno-nsS^tva’s 
parentage ( 9it#tH43PWff ) and his nakedness indH 
cates hiS 'wealth ( *15 ) — K S — V 

72 He then concludes b\ sa-s mg — 

arig f wrauH^ ’ 

(K S — \ 72 

[O Fa"Rn-e\ed ledi, is a!_} on'' of tho«e good 
things which people expect to find in -a (worthy) 
bridegroom present in S a 3 

( ^ t ’'ffl aR’fM. 

-<•?! c?^ t3r»^55T? f ) — R Ir B 
Parrati becomes irritated and says that only 
Ignorant men speak of tuc cieat God in this manner. 
He does not need any adornments and appurtenan 
ces for — 

(H«rq!g^4kH(T%0( *l3r?r *17 I 

wt *»g i(»g'gr fra i^15»tRil4Wi**r^fMf3i 11 

(K S— \ 76) 

(Those who want to avert perils or those who 
aspire after worldly pomp nre in need of such anspt 
cions means But — 

The world's Sole Refuge neither hopes nor fears 
Nor seeks the objects of a small desire) — ^T K R 
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:sp!j m" ■' ) 

When the Br hman is about to sa\ something’ 
more, Lim i add e sses her compn-mon a^'d tells her— 

I f^«n ^ I 

5T ^£trt% cRR.fOt ^ ^ 

— K S— V83 

(Dear maiden i Lid tou engci bo\ depart , 

Why should the s’andeious tale defile his. heart 
Most guilt'v u ho the fai*hle«s '■peech 1 egins. 

But he •« ho sta\ s to listen also sms ) — G 

5r5(^ rt-5i5pv, 

CTtfr CT ti )— R D B 

As Uma IS going to leave the place the Btahma 
chan who IS none other than Si\a hiriseil, assumes 
his OTfiin farm and intercepts hei — 


sf ?nll sr n 

«W 9^a4t9«(dlQ|' * , 

anf^EfsT <3:^^ i 


»«• •TO % <k'e^ U(K S —V 85 86) 
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1 

J 


(Sae saw, sue tietn jleJ, like a rive s» coarse, 
Checked for a mo ivat in its o \a v! force, 

Bj som^ ca amid the to^'ic it hailed, 

Where erst tn^. foa-n njj wavers maJh curled, 

One foot upliiv^d, shail she turn awai 
L amoved tne o^ncr ^hail the m iiden stay ■’ 

The sil ef" n on Si\a s fo'^enead shone, 

V\ mie ^0 p'’’ tne God in gi*acious tone, 

O Gcnic la c i wisf and tru». r, son'', 

Lo, now I be 1 je leath th v sw s.c*’ cont ol , 

W on b5 th. penanc., ani t*i n n\ low" 

Thy wd 11 T S iv a. ’ j-c tn"*c oo'^ s ’ 

He spake, aud i-.~ i tn on., i her languid frame 
At his dear i j’" s -etu nin^ igour came 
She knew but 1 aii Her c ires Wtie o er. 
Her sotrow s c la^d sicwi^n Iv ..ep no more ')— G 
( -TV -> 

<s.^ ? 'c T - Tf ■?, 

"i .<1 ■®iri^5'a cs*^ 

*ir-4 \:r^ fl 

*81^51^ ^Tl CSrfV, b3g<B' 5^'’!? ®tl%, 

“«rf^ 5^3 ifR 'Brrf^ '5 r i” 

C’rHt 'afji ^ 

(3P5 'Jrsf (I ) 

The sixth canto begins with Gauri's asking S ivo. 
through her companion to request her father to 
agree to the proposal of his marmge with h*** 
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He then sends the se\en sages and \randhati 
(iRifeof \asishtha, one of the sages) to the God of 
the Hunila>as to ask him to consent to his mar 
nage with his daughter S i\ a chooses Arundhati as 
one of the parti for — 

i (K S — vi 32) 

(In such business — mat nage negotiations — the clever 
ness of matrons is alnajs shown) They make the 
proposal to the mountain god to which he after 
oonsulting his wife \ienaka agrees^ 

sn^ II 

(K S — YI 85) 

[Though the mountain god was verv w tiling to 
fine his consent, \et he looked at his wife to as 
certain her opinion, for the head of a family al 
ways consults his wife regarding the interests of 
their daughters] 

( ^8 1^1% ««i 

■?< ’ttOT 

<srm c«rfV ’ttn 
<a«rr*i i )— R L b 

Gaun who happens to be with her father at the 
tune when the proposal is being made, though evt 
dently dehghted, looks downwards and passes her 
tune in counting the petals of toy lotuses — 

irftowrfwmw fa noRwra (K S — YI S4-) 

In the seventh canto after tho day of the mam 
age has been fixed, the parents of Gaun are des- 
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cnbed as besto'ning their most lo% mg attention on 
her, \4ho IS going to leai e them soon The arrange- 
ments for the nuptials are made on a grand scale 
The beautiful Lma, is adorned mth the greatest 
care One of her friends while besmearing her feet 
with alaktaka (lac dj e) humorously remarks that her 
feet should touch the moon crest on her husband s 
head, and is struck by Lmi pla\iallv with her 
garland — 

(K s— \ni9) 

(* Lay this dear foot upon thy lover’s head 
Crowned with the moon, the laughing maiden said. 
Who dyed her lady s feet — ^no word spake she 

But beat her with her wreath in plav ful glee)— G 
( 'BPTSS 

* 

TsfJi ■stnf ^ ^ fwrt fl ) R L B 
As MptiaTr.g is agitated by the mingled feeling of 
joy on account of her daughter’s marriage and sorrow 
for her losing her, and her eves are filled writh tears, 
she can neither paint properlj the mark on the fore- 
head of her girl nor bind correctly the sacred thread 
on her arm — 

K s— vnas 
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fe«(hir ?3r ’tt ft ^tr<f 
'srtt^nn ^srN *rri*t ■«r^=? 

^I'tfl’^TCT II ) — R L B 

(On Ln»x b rounded arm this woollen baud 
\^aa fixed securely bj the nurse's hand 
Blind with teais that filled her swimmina: eye 
In vain the mother strove the band to tie 

— G 

Being attended by all the gods of Hea\enand 
giving up for the time being the s-v mbols of asceticism, 
but still being unwilling to part with his old ox 
as his con\evance the biidegroom on the day of his 
marriage comes to the house of his future wife 
The gods who are formalH introduced to Siva greet 
him who ackno»% ledges their salutation thus — 

I P g t tMi raCT K s VII 4f» 

(He spoke to Vishnu and on Indra smiled, 

To Brahm i bowed — ^the lotus’ mystic child 
On all the hosts of heaven his friendly eye 
Beamed duly welcome as they crowded nigh) — G 

^ 

own <sjl% ^ II ) — R ^ B 

This Is prcS(Saic and givis a clue to the etiquette of 
the Gupta court and resembles that of the courts of 
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modem potentates or their rc*>preoen<'atives The 
description of the ^oung women the. HimJayan 
Capital, w ho m thei** eagerness to see the bndegroon, 
leave their toilet incomplete^ resembles that of the 
ladies of \ idarbha, who lea\e their household duties 
and come to the gut windows of their mansions to look 
at the mart age p'-ocession of \ja and Zndumati 
Tue marriage ceremoni is dult penormed, 
and ends wi'li tue represents ion of i drama m 
whi-'h the ntmphs of Paradi e pa, thcirparts — 

K S-MI91 

( 5f!p ^ ^ «r, 

■s; Cit-Si .-"sr 55^, 

TJ^ I J — R L B 

(\ow fo a \ ’"'i^e ther gaze where ma ds diiine 
In graceful plat the expressive dance entwine 
^\ ho^ eloqueat motions, witli an actoi s art. 

Show to the life the passions of the heart) — G 
The seventh canto enda with Sliva’s regnal of the 
God of Lote in compliance with the request of the 
gods 

In the eighth canto the love episode of the di\ine 
pair is described by the Poet u glowing colour*? 
in accordance w ith the rules of Kimas istra Some 
critics are of opimon that Kilidisa whose Ishtadevati 
IS Mahes trara, cannot be its author But Dr Keith, 
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though accepting the statement that the nine 
cantos (IX to X\II) are not written by Kiiid«sa, 
as of opinion that he is the author of the 
eighth “To Ktlid sa the lo%e of the di\ine pair 
IS no idle mj th — ^it is reality, leading to the birth 
of a god destined to do good to the world, and 
the affection of the di\ me pair is symbolic of the love 
which ought to be reproduced on earth between 
husband and wife Suggestion is the soul of poetry , 
in the description, in the Kumaras ambhava as m 
the Meghaduta of superhuman love, we have the 
exemplar for love on earth Viewed thus the poem 
gams greatly in attractiveness and permits us to 
enjoy the man ellous feeling for nature and power 
of depictmg human emotion which Kalidisa displays 
In this canto, Siva's loving description of the van 
ous regions of the Himalayas in their honey moon 
journey resembles Rama’s glowing description to Sita 
of the vanous localities through which their aerial 
chariot passes on their return journey to Ayodhyi 
from Lanki m the thirteenth canto of Raghuvams'am 
Here la a beautiful descnption of the splendours of the 
evening siy — 

’npi , f Srfw iq i \ 

II 

K S— YIII34k 

(See xny Beloved * how the sun 
With beams that o’er the water shake, 


I C 8 p 40 
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From western ^kies has aow begun 
A bridge of gold across the lake) — K. R 
( c!f<f ’’spsfrs 

‘‘sfTi crm *rt3’*’ 

V‘fT7 I ) 

\gain — 

*ptoi? ^'25^% I »rpwi^ I 

?siTgsrftat u 
— K S— \m45 

( w ’Sit 

<r^ ’?‘f^ 

■^^19 'i , — R L B 

( O Darling cur Ij -haired ' in west arrajed. 

Behold cloads ash\ % ellon and bright red 
"With her brush E\ e has draw n, it seems, on sky 
Cloud pictures as w ith ^nest paintings ^ le) 

The Moon now rises in his mild splendour 
S'lva says to ParTati — 

— K S— Vin-63, 

(Moon fingers move the black, black hair 
Of Night into its proper place* 

Who shuts her eyes, the hies fair, 

As he sets kisses on her face) — K R 
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=? f*1 

^pf-5 ^ f^<r Hr?-^F7^ « ) 

In this lo\ eh ‘’pot the Dn me pair ll^ e happiU for 
man} \ears 

The eighth eanto canno+ be tne fit ending of 
the epic, bee \iise the Ku n ra has not as yet been 
born, nor has the demon foi Mhom he is to be 
born, been destroaed 

The ninth canto continjea the amouis of S iva 
and Lm anu describes S ii a's making fire the recep 
tacle of his semen trom rvhicn the god K^rtikeya 
will be bo-n and the con ing of the gods to S'iva 
to remind him of their oppression b-v Tiraka 
In the tenth canto is described the languishing 
Agm’s transferring acco ding to Indra s advice S iva’s 
semen to the Mand iHm from whom it parses into the 
the wombs of the SIX stars, called Krittikis, when 
they bathe in the nver Being unable to retain it, 
they give birth to a six faced child, whom they 
cast away in a forest of reeds 

The eleventh canto desciibes Mandakim's (Heaven 
ly Ganges*) suckling the beautiful infant, S'lva and 
UnU’s finding in their pleasure trip Agm, Manda 
Iruu and Knttil §s* quarrelling with one ano ther 
for the possession of the child, his being 
taken away bv his parents, the celebration of his 
birth at Kailasa and the sports of the divine child 
“He learns to walk gets dirty in the court-yard 
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pulls the scanty hair of an old servant and learos 
to count one, nine, two, ten, five, seien’’^. 

In the twelfth canto the gods with Indra as 
their leader approach S'lva again with the request 
that he should allow his son K rtikeya to become 
their general in their fight for regaining possession 
of Heaven, of which they have been discossessed bj* 
the demon T raka to wh'ch the god hlahes'vara 
agrees 

The thirteenth canto narrates tie re-entry ot tne 
fearful gods under their new general K ’ Cike^ia into 
the city of Indra, the beauty and splendour oi which 
have been destroyed bj the Demon 

The fourteenth canto gives a graphic account of 
the military array of the host of gods under Karti- 
keya 

In the fifteenth canto is narrated the marching of 
the army of the gods against the Asuras, whose chief 
disregards all e\il omens and beaveaiv warnings and 
defies the gods and their new genera! 

A detailed account is given in the sixteenth canto 
of the great fight between the gods and the demons 
who are seated on elephants and horses, and some of 
■vyhom fight on foot Before the commencement of 
the fight — 

\ ) 


I T K R.— p 173 
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(As pairs of champions stood forth 
To test each other s fighting is orth. 

The bards w ho knew the family fame 
Proclaimed aloud each mights name) — K R 
Then the battle rages and — 

(K S— XVI 13) 

(And many a warrior s eager lance 
Shone radiant in the eerie dance^ 

A curling, lapping tongue of death 

To lick awa> the soldier's breath) — T K R 

( ■ptC^Tf^ fN'?!*', 

^ ^ sr3f*r , 

^ ^=051 ^1^ frfH*!, 

^ I ) 

The war horse remains faithful to its master up to 
the last moment — 

3W#sft «itMi4n sr n 

(K S — ^XYI 42) 

(The war horse, though unguided, stopped 
The moment that his nder dropped, 

And wept above the lifeless head 

Still faithful to his master dead ) — ^T K R 

( ’®rar^ 

'tH 
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s,- *5 ^ ^ 

Sfy'py (— » ~ ^ '“TV “T^V '• ► I 

Tie last cam- Je cnbc-^ hu » K. rti r a alter 
renderinsf u'ciess T "a a s snake «"are storm-w eapon, 
and fire arrow wren tomcat '»nd deznoralise the 
gods harl~ *ite formidable lance f'aUed S at ti, against 
the Df^ou and kiLs hi"i to the unoottnded delight 
tt the gods, w ho ate restored thei" • ngdom — 

sn«9nfsrtRg spur, » 

(K S — XVH-55) 

(Thus did the \ictorious son of S«a extirpate 
the Demon king a painful thorn in the side of the 
gods and restore to India his Paradise To him the 
gods bowed with their begemmed crowns) 

Dt Keith thiul s that the 1 f>t nine c*intos could 
not ha\c ’icen written b\ Ki’id»sa as he would 
not halt, i-'pested the same ph ase-< and oreposmonal 
compounds, would not ha\e tilled bis verses with 
meaningless words like sadyas and alan i and would 
not have repeated su to a monotonous and some- 
times to a meaningless length, as he does in the 
eleventh canto, when in eighteen lines of poetry, 

we find g< iBr 4'«W4l and A 

few lines further on w e find » gil^» 

and follow mg one anothei in quick succession 
It IS true that K.ilid isa could never write such jmghng 
rhymes a^ — 
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tqrrarfifit swnsrftfit i 

« aw HTftfoi II 

(K S— X36) 

It appea’'s that some reason— it may ha\e been 
the adierse cri icism ot the eigi th canto or moie pro 
bably the desiie to begin a better work, and also his 
realisation ot the tact that Rum rasambhavam has 
been becoming monotonouc>— maj ha\e led him to 
discont nue the tv ork for sometime, but seeing in hi<? 
old age tne iieompleteness of the eeic of his Ishtade 
Tata, hv, m,\ 'a\e asked some one else woiking 
Tinder hi^ super\iaion ’o finish it it we reject the 
last nine ''an-^os as spurious, tne title of the poem is 
the biitn of t le w ir god will ha\ e no meaning, and 
the pravei ol the lesser gods to Brahmi for the des 
truction of *he formidable demon Taraka will become 
frmtless 

The remarks of Mr Ryder in this connexion are 
worth stud} — 

‘ It has been sometimes thought that we have less 
than Kilidisa wrote, partly because of a vague tradition 
that there were once tw ent} thi ee cantos, partly because 
the customary pra}er is lacking it the end These 
axguments are not very cogent Though the con 
eluding prayer is not given m foim, yet the stanzas, 
which describe the joy of the universe, fairly fill its 
place And one does not see with what matter further 
oant(B would be concerned. The action promised in 
the earlier part is completed in the seventeenth canto 

It has been somewhat more foi midaWy argued 
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that the concluding cantos are spurious, that Kilidilisa 
wrote only the first seven or perhaps the first eight 
cantos Yet after all, what do these arguments 
amount to ? Hardly more than this — ^that the first 
eight cantos are better poetry than the last nine 
Figh^'ing IS not Kalid Isa’s forte , love i^ Even so 
the-c IS great vigoar in the journey of Taraka tfie 
battle and the dnel If we reject the last nine cantos 
the poem would be glaringly incomplete 
and xve should have a jffirrA of the War god in which 
th“ °oet stopped before tbe war god wtis born 
(Further the poem) has a unity which is lackins in 
(his) Dynasty of Raghu, though in this epic too the 
interest shifts Fanati’s love afi^tr is the matter of 
the first half, Hitmara’s fight with the demon the 
matter of the second half Former it must tie admitted 
that the interest runs s little thin The Birtih of 
the War god pays for its greater unity by a poverty 
■of adventure’' ' 


Meghadntam 


K4lid)Sa*s Mdghaduta or Cloud messenger vi oak of 
the finest lyncal gems in the whdle province of 


1 T K R'-pp 179>80 
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literature and has on the etilog\ of Goethe It con 
tains one hundred and t-nentj stanzas, each of which 
consists of four lines of Mandikranta metre of seventeen 
syllables, with caesuras at the fourth and tenth si 11a 
bles much ampler means of expression of a 

single thought is thus available than within the 
restricted limits of Indravajr-i and Vams'asthi, which 
make up more than half of Ritusamhara, but at 
the same time a severe strain is imposed on the 
capacity of the Poet, but one to which he shows 
himself equal 

The theme is a message sent through a Cloud by 
a lo\e lorn \aksha banished to Rxmagiri for neg 
lect of duty b) his master, to his pining wife in 
a beautiful mansion at the charming town of Alak-t, 
the seat of Kuvera, the God of Riches on the <?pien 
did mountain EaiUsa, the abode of the Highest God 
and Goddess — S i\ a and Pirvati This idea has been 
borrowed by Schiller in his tragedy, Maria Stuart 
Mary after long seclusion is once more permitted to 
behold the cheerful sky “In the joy of momentary free 
dom she forgets that she is still a captive , she 
addresses the clouds, the sailors of the air, who are 
not subjecte of Elizabeth and bids them carry tidings 
of her to the hearts that love her in other land*” ® 
El&lidasa’s Meghaduta led to the composition of simi 
lar works, i e Hamsaduta, Padamkaduta, Pavana 
data and Kokiladuta But if anything suggested 
the writing of his Meghaduta, it might be 
1 C SX# ~p 36 ■ 
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sending a message to Sit-3. in Lank^ throngh Hanuman, 
as the Poet makes the laksha sa\ to his wife through 
the Cloud, when on reaching hio house at klaka it will 
begin to give his message to her — 

(M J> 11—39) 

(This being said, she, i e my wite, being as ani. 
lous as Sitt was to listen to Hanumu.n, will eagerly 
and attentively hear thj message after looking at 
and greeting thee ) Hanum n is the son of Pavana, 
and the Cloud s companion is Pavana^ 

The Cloud is persuaded by the Yaksha to under 
take this long journey, as it, though arcuitous, shall 
be pleasant, and as the Cloud will be enabled to see^ 
beautiful and memorable sights and to acquire reli- 
gious merit b\ visiting sacred places, and to perform, 
besides minor good deed" a great act of chanty — viz , 
the carrying ot the kaksna s message to his love lorn 
Beloved The Yaksha further points out that winds and, 
birds will encourage the Cloud to undertake this jour- 
ney — 

qsir w, 

qiqanq qg? qq«q i (M D — I 9 ) 

fN 

'SR ^ 'StC’f «Kq I — B c M 

"■ I Efttidftsa by Ur Onredi— p i6g 


t SS^ 3 

The laksha adds that the Cloud should disreglwd 
the -n lading nature of its route, for its eyes wiU be 
nsbleas, if it does not see Lj 3 aini and its beautifid 
garls— 

sr t {M — I 27) 

(Those glancing eyes, those lightning looks unseen. 
Dark ate thy daj s, and thou in \ am hast bceuJ-W 
( 511 OT«i 
5^!! C^FtCT, 

^ 

Ct3f C-<K»l t ) —B C M 

Part of the route suggested to the Cloud fey the 
Tkksha has already been described (sec p 166) 

The Cloud after a prolonged journey will reack 
siCWttt KaiUsa It is covered with a white mantle of 
aO&ir, VdUch serves the nymphs as their mirrdr and 
MStnfiMfeh the accmnulated laughter of the white God 
(TTgods, who roams with his consort Ftrvati m fhss, 
pleasure garden The Yaksha hopes that Ihe 
Cloud will be able to recognise easily the city of Alak^ 
and adds (see Also {i 4;!)-*- 

Whctte palaces m much may rival thee — 

Their ladies gay, thy lightning's dazzling powers — 
Symphonic drums, thy thunder's mdody — 

Their bright mosaic floors, thy silver showers — 
Thy sambow, paintiugs, and thy height, cloud- 

iKdabg towetSk^ — ^T K R 

The Poet bestows a1l>4he wfetrilih of las smagasliy on 
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the descnptiott of this heavenly city Nature revels 
here vnth fragrant fioivers intovicated bees, iotus- 
tanks, peacocks expanding their beautiful tails and 
moonlit nights This is the place — 




*Ti«ar!mr 



ST ^ ^ sft^«Tt ^ s n g % ii 

(MD— II4) 

( <Tlsn, ^ (7! ^CV, 

srrf? sFrj[®i , 

TfsrtfltCT ?Tl«t ^ , 

f^Rl Sltg ^— 

^rc*R ^c*^— 

atftf^gOT, 

(71 <17I»r^l7i I ) — B C M 


(Where tears are shed for nothing else but joy , 
Sole patu from Love’s darts unions destroy , 

Short parting only quarrelling lovers know, 
!E^uvera*s clan no age but youth doth shovii ) 

Here kaksha girls bathe in the ocx>l waters of 
of the Mandakini, and while resting under the shade of 
the Manduia trees growing on itb banks, play with the 
gems found in the gold dust, which serves the purpose of 
sand 

The description of the city of Alaka resembles to 
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SO" e extent tnat of the capital of the God of the 
HimJa-^as in Knm rasanbha\ain (YI— 40 to 45) 

Then the Cloud is to proceed to the Yaksha's house, 
xvhich IS Situated to the north of the palace of his 
master, the goJ oi riches The portico of his house 
IS beautified 'w itn the colours of the rainbow At one 
extremity of the compound, is a •'mall Mand tra tree 
which has been planted by his wife and fostered by her 
with a motherly care The tank close to her house is full 
of lotuses and swans, on the bank of 'which rises their 
pleasure hill, adorned with As^oka and Yakula flowers 
In the room adjoiuing he will be able to find a woman 
emaciatea b'^ her p olonged separation from her hus- 
band — 

— M D II 22 

(I/one as the wridowed Chakra\ aki mourns, 

Her faithful memory to her husband toms 
And sad, and silent, shalt thou find my wnfe, 

Half of my soul, and partner of my life. 

Nipped by chill sorrow, as the flowers enfold 
Their shrinking petals for the -withering cold) W 

( ’INji (7t 

^ ^ 
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"srt^, 

^%rl 

^ifn% ^rs -s?^ c«!ci i ) — B C M 

Her eyes ha\ e become inflamed by continuous 
lamentation, and her lips discoloured by frequent sigbs. 
Though trying to divert herself •with a song of which 
her husband is the theme, she is unable to recall the 
appropriate music The Cloud is to tell her that her 
husband, being separated from her, has become more 
dead than alive, and that he frequently complains — 

MnMtf^unwMuk fpdma 

gi fofi RiRsmi 

g<w yn f*» 

SI if H M D — II 43 

(Goddess beloved, how vainly I explore 
The world to trace the semblance I adore , 

Thy graceful form the flexile tendril diows , 

And like thy locks the peacock ''s plumage glows , 
Mild as thy cheeks, the moon's new beams appear. 
And mild those soft eyes adorn the tumd deer , 

In nppling brooks thy curling brows I see, 

But only view combined these charms in thee,)-W 

( 5ttF CTCSni 
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■siSah CEf^ 

Cfff^ <?f 

Etl. f«tC5, ^ W^ 

Cif^E ’Rt? CT911 I )— B C M 
He asks the Cloud to tell his vkife that 'ahen he 
tnes to console himself 'nitharough portrait of his 
Belo'ved and himself, cruel Fate stands in the uav — 

« i wi{^<w ‘'kmm 

Wswi*ffjs5wW « i«s?[i§®TO *r» 

^reifewfi' Sf fWSW II 

(M P>— li-M) 

( 4.nd when I paint that loving jealousy 

\2Vith chalk upon the rock and my caress 

As at thy feet 1 be, I eaanot see 

7hzt>ttgh t^» tliet to mune eyes tmbidden press— > 

So stern a fate demes a painted happiness)T K R 

£^1<I ^ ^ ^C?l, 

fejtftw 

Btt^E W^tSf, 

•j^frs cn Ft^p C^»tspT *ft», 

’rt»lc*i3r 

Ftf^sr <?{ f«{5 c3i<o — 

!?5ir sri 

c®Wr5 ^sf c?ft ^ — B C M 

Mr Pathak says that this is one of the best verses 
la the wntiags of K&hdasa The Yaksha now reauests 
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he Cloud to asl, wife to exereis^ putieuce only for 
our months and tiot to distrust her husband—' 





^fRif ftsifir <sr| wibiT- 

h M D II 51 


(While thus, O Goddess with the dark black eyes, 
Mt fond assurance confidence supplies , 

Let not the tales that idle tatlers bear. 

Subvert thy faith, nor teach thee to despair 
True love no time nor distance can destroy, 

And independent of all present joy, 

It grows^ in absence, as renewed delight, 

Some dear memorials some loved lines excite)— W 


(?rtCT^Frt5C8 


511, 

fS'Sts 

t5rf% 5Itf 

catPR <<1^ I >-rB c M 


His wife will then make over to the Cloud uc- 
uemento and a message which^ as he is hia kind 
Etiend, he will hand over to him after the co’ppletiipn 
if his return-jpumey and save his life If thiQ ^loud 
|;ietfi)rm this act of ereat chantv then — 
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fegT m 4t-m^ifc>w^'a F n i 
fflspat^Sirgtares? f 

4^<(^q SPWT*^ ^ ^ U -—M D —II 54) 

( ^ r<-0 <sftc*f w«ti 

( (?t CTfST ), 

TT «2tt<!i^ ^FfilCT, 

<£| fsR ’iPt# 5?^ , 

*m, *fft ^ (?rtsi 

c^^i OPT inr^ 

C5R 0*1 CSW'^ TTt^^ *r5tf 
^ C9^f^rB5? ^ ?51 T^ > ) — B O M 

<For friendship or by misery distressed. 

By you fulfilled, unfit though my request. 

To all the scenes your heart points you the way, 

In rainy beauty freely roam you may , 

May not one single moment from your side. 

Your loved Xrightnmg Spouse apart abide ) 

The God of Riches, hearing the message of the 
Yaksha to his wife from the Cloud, gives him per- 
mission to return to Alaka and to his devoted wife 
<II 55) This last verse, as Mr Pathak says, seems to 
be spurious 

It may be said that a long poem of one hundred 
and twenty stanzas is disproportionate to the pang, 
whtdi the two lovers may have felt for their sepaxa 
fion lasiing only for a year — a separation which is 
due to a condign punishment for the Yaksha’s neg 
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lect of duty Bnt it must be borne in mind tliat the 
young lovers are intensely demoted to each other 
and that the Yaksha ( u ho is or desi 

rous of sustaining the life of his Beloved ) fears that 
if his wife does not receive any message from him in 
time, she may die a premature death The length of 
the poem may also be explained by the fact that a 
circuitous journey has to be suggested to the Cloud 
in Older to make its flight to Alaka as agreeable as 
poesible, because so many places of interest cannot be 
found in any other route from Ramagin to Alaka It 
redounds to the credit of the Yaksha that he does not 
utter a single word of complaint against Kuvera, his 
master, to whom his bamshment has been due His 
selection of the Cloud, which is made of smoke, beat, 
water and air, as his messenger, is due to the &ct, as 
the Poet himself says, that love has so much occupied 
his mind that he has become unable to distinguish 
betrveen the li\ ing and the non li^ ing (M D — ^I — 6) 


Raghuvams am 


The Raghvvams'a, Kalid^«a's epic masterpiece, is 
the distilled essence of whatever is best in the K&vya 
style The narrative moves with rapidity, and is not 
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uap9ded bv long descriptions The Poet adopts the 
southers or aidaxbha st\le, which is much simple^ 
than the esetern or Gaudi st>le Sent imen ts pre* 
dominate o-\er ornaments — ^figures of sonnds or sabda 
lankam and figttres of thought or arthalankara->« 
which are not allowed to choke them His similes are 
particularly happy and earned out in precise detail 
Sometimes they are accumulated for effect They are 
gathered from the w hole realm of Stature and Man* 
Sven Philosophy, Grammar, and Politics are made to 
yield their store He rarely uses slesha or puns 
Alhtemtion is abundant There are several instances 
of the sound echoing the sen^e He uses a large 
immber of metres, fourteen or moie, for preventing 
his long epic consisting of nmeteen cantos from be 
CDming monotonous 

The subject matter is partly denved from the Ranu- 
yana o£ V&lmiki, the Padma Parma ana the Vishnu 
Piit«aaaiid. mostly from his inventiye imaginatioa 

The first canto begins with the Poet’s myocation 
to Siva and Parvati Then he dwells on the magm 
tode of the task, he has undertaken, of describing the 
achievements of the celebrated Raghu dynasty and 
incidentally of the Gupta sovereigns, who are his 
patrons — 



R V-1 aandS 
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(PoE^ dtiHara thoogli I «m, 

I «eek a poet’s fame* and nsk men's jeerSt 
A dwarf who stretches tiny arms to grasp 
Pmit hong well nigh beyond a giant’s reach 

So Raghu's line I sing, — ^pure from their birth 
Who till thej won success worked on, and ruled 
Earth to the sea their car track reached to 

Heav’n)— POLJ 

SWOT cm , 

^ ^ 5ic®-c^ 

F!R1WC'3 ^ f^«l. 

They are Kalidisa’s ideal kings resolute m the 
attainment of their ends, pious in the performance of 
sacrifices, chantab’e to the needy, impartial as judges, 
sparing in the use of words for the sake of truth, 
marrjnng fbr thfe sake <Jf sons, spending their youth 
1 ^ the acipusiCtion of knowledge, and though givetl to 
e^ito^znent m their youth, liTing the life of ascetms irt 
theur o£d age 

The God of the Sun has a son named Manu ftOai 
whc^ Dihpaus dessendtedv Dilfpa’s bodgr and rauMl' 
asflKfiiaidly dereloped-^ 
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«nn^ «Rwra?sn^ ii R ^ -—1 15 

His vigorous mmd 

Matched with his beaut), while his Holv Lore 
Was equal w ith them , valour aad success 
Were twinned ) — P D L J 

^ ^1%, (?it ^ , 

^sfs; -pt^, (TSspl, 

^ I ) — ^ D 

He is an ideal ruler — 

1 % ^ ^ II 

(Save to guard the realm, 
hto tax was taken, so the sun derives 
From earth that moisture which a thousandfold 
He soon gives back in rain) — D L J 

c «si«tTw?f «ppi 

^ ^ 

*pit 

^ W*l I ) — N D 

Though he is the lord of a vast kingdom and 
ihe husband of a devoted and accomplished wife, 
named Sndakshina, the husband and wife pine for the 
birth of a son who will perpetuate the dynasty 
They go to the hermitage of Vasishtlm to ascertain 
from the sage the reason of their being sonless. 
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nrhicliy he assures them, is due to the king’s neglect 
af Surabhi, the divine covk , at d vt 1 ich uill be ob\ lated 
by their tending Nandini, the daughter of Surabhi, 
B7ho IS in the hermitage 

The second canto begins with the description of 
bhe king’s and queen’s li\ ing the life of simple cow 
aerds, and their affectionate and respectful tending of 
'^andini After a long time the celestial cow tests 
he de\ otion of the 1 ing by creating an illttsioni in 
Echich a lion appears to be ready to make the cow 
us pre\ The king in trying to kill it becomes for 
he moment paralysed He offers to the lion his own 
X)dy instead, from which the lion tries his best to 
lissuade him — 

— R \ — II-— 50 and 51 

(Save life and youth,) 

Enjoy the goods of late, — ^for Indra’s state, 

Save that thou dwell’st on earth, scarce passes 

thme-HPDEJ> 

The lion spoke and ceased , but echo rolled 
Forth from the caves wherein the sound was pent,. 
As if the hills applauded manifold, 

Repeating once again the argument — (T K R ) 
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<« ^ catf^ ’^?+ll > 

ifl igr«r5^ fn^f^ 

SP 55 pfi «sff%^!jrt^ 

’^rtPlca »i<?R (?T's^€t 

■^fpsr , -^it^ '9f^i t — ^ D 

But the king persists — 

ans^ 1 ^ 9 ^ 339 ^ ^ i 

R \— IIS3 
(The Warrior’s name 

He onl)- worthy bears \i ho sa-tes from harm , 

’Tis proverb*lore who e’er betrays thait trwrt 
\\ ould fcrfert roya» state aDd taacM faiA scotsi) 

"' JP D< Xm J 

( ^ a[T<l 

siti strhs I 

^ Irt^C^tC^ ^’ICH * ) — tii D 

The iliiston disappeacrsy Naafdini is ^tiefieilaaid 
y w h i^gt eig the birth of a worthy son 

In the third canto are desmbed the bitth of Raghn, 
hiaiAddhoody his studies^ and hislearnmg of the art 
of war — 

pwMftr ^%i»r 

vmfRtVium ^ srcfh[% u 

R V— in29. 
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the sacred cord. 

That marked his second birth, the noble child 
Assumed, and sages taught him, fruitful soil 
For learning’s seed on well prepared fields 
What inork men spend will prosper) — P D L J 

f-rf5pl1 ’TR , 

CR ^[ar^, 

Then Dilipa celebrates Raghu’s marriage -with 
the daughter of a king instals him as the heir 
apparent and appoints him, as Pushyamitra does his 
grandson Vasumitra in M la'vik gnimitram as the 
protector of his sacrificial horse, -which is stolen by 
the jealous Indra, -who fears Dilipa's attaining his 
eminence by his hundred horse sacrifices Raghu 
fights valiantly for the horse with Indra, who is 
highly «atisfied Then on his return to the capital 
Raghu IS heartily greeted by his delighted father, 
who being desirous of retiring from the world, 
instals him as the king of Kos'ala 

In the fourth canto Raghu is described after his 
accession to the throne as subduing the discontented 
chiefs of his kingdom and then setting out on an exten 
sive conquest, which has already been narrated (see 
p p 97 ff ) On his return home he celebrates the 
Vi8"vaj>.t sacnfice, on the completion of which the 
conquered princes are allowed to go back to their 
kinadoms 
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T fftji canto intioauces to us the B'‘ahman 
Kau+sa, TV ho appioaches Raghu, tv ho has been tend 
ercl ot-iiniless hj his sacrificial charitieis, with the 
request that he should give him foarteen crorea of 
gold coins, being ti e fee demanded bj his preceptor 
fo h s tuition Tne ’ung is extricated from thia 
perple\itj bT Kmera, who, being afraid of Raghu^s 
plow ess showers on his palace millions of gold coins, 
which he hands over to Kautsa, T7hose blessing leads 
to the birth of his worthy son, Aja 

After Aja’s education is completed, Raghu sends 
him to the capital of thw king of Vidarbha to attend 
tl e s avamv ara ce’-emony of the princess Indumati 
One ei ening he encamps on the bank of a river from 
w tiich a w lid elephn-nt rises and attacks his party, and 
being wounded bT it is changed into a demigod, 
giTCS the prince a magic weapon, and departs to 
paradise On Aja’s reaching Yidarbha he is welcomed 
and lururiously lodged for the night The verses, in 
which Aja is roused from his sleep by the panegyrists 
at Yidarbha are exceedingly beautiful ard instruc 
tive— 

wfer ^ ^ whu 'stm 513 ferer t 
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^% ^g |cr fi^ <^^gsgrTr sr^ 1 
spwf^ % *r<<3*i5r^TT3=sra5^^% -gttss^ it 

E. \ — \ — 66 7U 71 and 74 
(*‘A\^ake, \ i>'“ Prince ’ for darLaome night is 

past f 

And Brai m jov has cle^t the -weight of la e 
Which hai th\ sne bea s tip and half t^\si.if 


\ow on the lea es 

Tinged ruddy rests the de-w , a pearK band 
With doable lustre, as thy gladsome smile 
Plays o’er thy gleaming teeth Theda-«n, fair 

Prmce* 

Dispels night’s cloud until the sun arise, 

Then ceases shall th\ s re then crush the foe, 
Now thou an come Kad his aimed host ’ 


The flowei \ reaths languish no\, and now the 

lamps 

Burn dim, and lobe the halo of their rays. 

And thj caged parrot w arbling cheerful notes. 
Mocks this our morning hymn ) — P D L J 

%n ^ >2rt^ , 

Rt<P '©^ <P(.'S»T 

'*1^ ^fir -riR I 
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c- fr® -%i nv 'swa cniirf^, 

f^f-iT' F-r ** %, T‘S[ ?5i 

=1 2f3t^ ^ 

TI FT^Sf c?r-3 TpyTTj 

^C5f an ■jfr ^ i 

•Srt SW% 

ej-s^s «r.^ t^ l—N D 
The sisuh canto oegins with the description of the 
STajamiara assembH of the "Viaarbha pnncess Each 
prince ib seated on his ornamen-'al ele\ated seat, and 
IS adorned -with e\ery appurtenance of beauty like a 
Tcntable god Then the princess arrives in a palan 
quin with her attendant bunand , and her beauty 
becomes the cynosure of a hundred eyes — 

^ l^rai II 

R V— Vin 

(That perfect woman, Brahma’s last best work. 

The goal of countless hearts, drew all their souls 
Out through their eyes, — ^the lumpish clay alone 
Remained bqjand) — D E J 
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( ^ <?i ^rrft 

55^ ^ t'^^, ^ 1 ^’=' fj? <tr; , 

'®T5f' ■*) 

3pl at*"* ^fs ’■iiH ' ) — D 

E\ erj prince tries hib best to capti\ ate Indumati 
D1 en her at*- n a i'- ta es hei first to the Emperor of 
Vlagadha ana aen to o-*-her princes, (see p p 83 ff) 
ind last of all to Aja B\ means of a beamitul simile 
i&hich has earned tor the poet the title of Uipas'ikha 
PJTalidasa {cf A.'tapatra Bharabi, Ghanta-Magha Scc\ he 
lescribes how the princes are throw n into the shade 
3y Indumatit -when she passes by them — 

«r «r q'%TO m i 

(R \ •— YJ 67) 

(Jvo-w as the Maid went b>, each suito^king. 

Lit for a moment dv her dazzling ejes. 

Like wavside tower bv passing lamp sank back 
In deepest gloom ) — P D L J 

( CT l?ft^ 5t¥n 

^ ^ c<r?t , 

TWc«r ctwf® 

c^tesT 5 ^, I ) — ^hi D 

Stinanda pointing ont Aja to Indumati says — 

gPTOi i 

^ winwa t g 11 

(RV— VL7^ 
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(C^’oose Jim b- g-at \iaid T1 v t>eei 
He onh s ir b^aat , ineage, \Ow»t£i 
In Mitttes ail ^ cdtst t’'e cmef — 

4h, let the ^ a~l be &et in finest gold ' — P D L J 

^ ^ y, nftTi ^ ^-1 

7*’i A , 

^ f^ii -"TT, 

Z^Tf^ pra-’ 1 ) D 

Vk hen Snnanda Las finished her speecn, Indumati 
accep+s Aja as her husband t i h a tender glance, 
which IS equnalent to the marriage-garland But 
the at-^enJant in hc^ jesting mood asks Indumati to 
go to another p-’nce — 

?wmfTTtrr «TFfRris4 i 

srnsf f ii 

(R V— YI82) 

(Then smiling spake Sunandi when she marked 
The maiden s confusion — ‘ Gracious Lady, now 
Pass we to others i” She from dngr\ e\es 
Flashed fire, indignant) — ^P D L J 

( cri 

^ ’I?! W' — 

5^ C5T< 

^ ?i5»f 3a^C5[ 1 )— N D 

Indumati selecting Aja as her bridegroom puts 
round his neck the sacred garland The citizens 
spprore of the selection — 
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sraoi^ ^m®n5^-b*n3M li 


(R \ — \IS5) 
( ‘He e the cloudless uoon 
Tims deal eaalgence • Gang s self unites 
Wjtth hei fit mate wide Ocean loud reioiced 
In snouts like these harsh to the rivai kings, 

The happi people, who delighted saw 
Their f irtues else unmatched, now fity joined 


In pcifect union) — P D L J 

( 


«i»t 

’IR, 




«rr*ic*trfl 


51111ft r )— N D 

The se en*"h canto begins w ith the celebration of 
che marriage of 4ja w ith Indumati The neglect of their 
toilet by "^ne ladies of \ idarbha in their eagerness to 
see the bridegroom ind the bride resembles that of 
the women of the citr of the god of the Him-ilaTas, 
on the occasion of the marriage of S'i\a and Parvati 
described in the Kumaiasambhava Then the neces 


sary religious rites are duly performed The time 
for the departure of the bridegroom and the bnde 
arrives The king of Vidarbha accompanies the 
married pair for some distance After he has left, the 
princes, who have come to the svayamvara and have 
been cherishing anger against the son of their con 
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quero"' JRaghu, and w hose ire has been aggra\ ated 
by their late disappointment at "V idarbha, intercept 
the marriage procession Aja first provides for the 
safeti of Indumati A fight then ensues, man> 
are slain, and manv are se\erely "wounded When 
A 3 a finds that his arm} is about to retreat, he comes 
forwa»-d in his chariot and confronts the enemj Aja s 
chariot is closely beset by them — 

ii R VII 60 

'ST’FTrt I )— N D 

( Aja -whose chariot was covered with the missiles 
of the enemv could only be distinguished by the upper 
end of his banner, as the earl} part of the day being 
enveloped by mist, is rendered visible by the partially 
disclosed sun ) 

After fighting for sometime with his bow and 
arrow, he hurls against his foes his faint inducing 
weapon, which sends them to sleep Then -with an 
arro-w dipped in blood, he -writes on their banners* 
**0 kin&s, the son of Raghu has taken away your 
glory, but has graciously spared your lives ” Then the 
blameless Aia olaces his left foot on the heads of the 
assembled pnnqes We find this idea ox placing the 
left loot on the head of a conquered prince m several 
Ib^cnpaons ox "ute vrupxd penua xnen oe cornea 
near jus terror stricken wite ana cheers her up 
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Oq his fettini to the capital with Indumatii his- 
father abdicates and instals him as king — 

5T % I 

R \ \ n 71 

(He then tiansfer*’ed the \oke 
Of kingahip to his son and eager turned 
To tread himbelf the quiet aj oi Peace 
Sucn in the solar line to eve'* use 
For monarchs, -when their sons ha\e come to age ) 

— P D L J 

nipar ^ 

Tne eighth eanto opens w ith the installation of 
Aja, which is dulT performed bj \asishtha, the 
pnest of the family In the second verse of this 
can'^o the Poet makes the significant remark that 
Aja accepts royalty simply to comply with tlfe 
command of his father and not for any thirst for 
enjoyment unlike other princes who try to misapprop- 
riate the kingdom by wicked means Here may b6 
a reference to the intrigues of the scions of the Gupta 
Dynasty on the occasion of the accession of Kumara 
gnpta I The king endears bimself to his subjects 
and tributary princes by his equitable rule He lAS 
strength only for dispelling the fear of the distressed, 
j Afirnitig for honoufing learned men, and -wealth fat 
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do 15 goo^ lO otiieia Heie is a -efeience to his patro 
aage of scho^a's Ragnu lo d ssuaded ot \ja from 
retnng to the forest for spiritual contemoHtion He 
now agrees to e the life of an ascetic in tne out- 
skirts of the city — 

siw ^ II 

(R Y— Mil— 15) 

(Now in that kinglv house the leverend sire, 

Had chosen peace , the son in i igour ruled , 

Bright as is Hea\ ’n w hen day^s great orb mounts 

high, 

■knd S’ i\s the moon) — P D L J 

’^C’RF 

'5np«i ^*1 ^ ! ) — N D 

By a senes of beautiful antitheses the Poet con 
trasts Raghu and A]a The former seeks sal\ ation 
( ), and the Matter, earthly glory ( 9Tfl^ ) the 
former associates with devotees, the latter with poll 
ticians , the former places himself on kus'a grass for 
mental concentration and the latter seats himself on 
a throne to administrer justice , the former tries to 
control his bodily functions by spiritual meditation, 
the latter employs himself in subduing neighbouring 
princes by his prowess, the former engages hunaelf 
in burning with the fire of true knowledge the frmts 
of his own actions (as they will otherwise lead to 
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rebirth), and the latter in rendeiirg ine£Fectual the 
deedb of his toea ^a.s Rag-*! V n eans of spiri- 
tual meditation becmes capable of uniting his soul 
“viith the Eterna’ Soui Ija sheds tears on hearing 
the death of his father, u ho«e funera rites he per- 
forms rvith the assistance of some ascetics -viithont 
bnrning his boJv 

Xort \]a becomes stunned b\ another calamity 
\lhiie Indumati and he are in a pVasure-garden ad 
jOiningthe citv, the latter is killed bj a garland 
(intended for S'i\ a) w hich falls from the lute of the 
sage Narada who is travelling in the sk3 His sorrow 
knows no bounds Both animate and inanimate 
nature sympathise ruth him in his affliction (R V 
— VIII— B9 and 70) 

He laments by saying — 

It sffesft trar ii 

( R \ —VIII— 46) 

(No Deatn \ as ight He spared the sterner 

anguish , 

Through gentle flowers j our gentle life was lost^ 

As I have seen the lotus fade and languish 

When smitten by the slow and silent frost) T K R 

( CTfTT ^ 

He adds — 
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fSTrtlt JTIS^ I 



(Thj speech ess) face, *-ound -which the curls are 

keeping 

Their scattered wa^ca is sad to look upon, 

As in tue mg it some loneU (lotus) sleeping 
W hen musicalh humming bees are gone— T K R 

-sTtf ■$ ^»R— 

5 *F5i 1 — D 

The bereat ed king furthe** says — 

Many things, w hich disappear, return, but Indn* 
mati w ill never be restored to him — 

#rai »ra%»n3( I 

^ tfc ! 4«>vg T »d<t^ ST »rr ^ ii 

R Y— vni— 56 

(Night regains her Moon 
The cuckoo finds his mate, and par-ting’s pangs 
Are cured by meetmg — ^how canst thou, O Love, 
Destroy my life by leaving me for aye) — 

P, D L J 

-1% m t^ntc-iCT 

«£E;9r 

•ffei ’swi 

<41 ^ CW5t ? )-^ D- 
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She has been ever\ precious thing to him — 

sg'fofi’ ?psft (*ra i 

??:aT «rt w % IT if ti 
R \-_YIII — 67 
{ ^srrr^) ifi f5r?T-3ift^, 
f^T 7*1 TT 51*^ , 

C^l C^ HI, 

’srsT^^ f^T* lf'5 5^*1 ^ ) — N D 
('iou were mj comrade gai iii\ hoire, m'^ treasure, 
"kou were my bosom’s fr end, in all things •'■rue, 

My best loved pupil in the aits of pleasure, 

Stern Death took all I had in taking you ) — K R 
Aja s lamentation for his wife resembles that pf 
Rati for her husband nar-ated in Kumirasambhavja, 
with the difference that Rati is assured of her 
husband’s re\nal in the near future, while to Aja 
Indumati has been lost for ever — hence the poignancy 
of his SOI row 

Then Vasishtha cends his disciple to console Aja 
in bis bereai emen*- by sajing that death is the natural 
characteristic of Imng c^'eatures, and life something 
unnatural — IWH > and by 

adding that he ought not to lament like common 
men for then there will be no difference between a 
tree and a mountain if both be tossed b'v the storm — 
fnwfi wi fenuTR, ^ ^ ^ Though the 

^ing respectfully accepts this consolation, it does n<A 
reach his heart, tmt it goes back to his preceptor along 
■with his messenger 
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\s ms aoa Das^aratha is a mere child, \ja has 
to carrv o»i, though ery unu ilhngU , the work of the 
admimst«uon foi eigV \ears, at the end ofwhicb 
after installing his con es king he stai^es hxmaei^ lO 
death at the junction o» the Saraju and Ganges ano 
becomes um’-eJ in Pa-ad se -uith his -wife refulgent 
with heaven \ beauty 

The ninth canto dwells on the virtues, prowess 
and rule of king Das'aratha of Lttara Kos'ali or 
Ondh He imitates his grandfather Raghu and con» 
qtters the w hole of India from the ocean to his capi- 
tal, whch is as magnificent as the citj- of Ku\era 
described n the Meghaduta Then he marries the 
three princesses, Elaus^h , Kail eyi and Sumitri of 
Kos'al , Kekata and Magadha respectively Now 
he celebrates tne -IsVamedha with due pomp and 
dreumstance 

It is the season of spring — 


Rv— 

(First burst the buds. 

Then sprouted fresh green twigs, with hum of bees 
And cuckoos’ wooing note through tree clad 

glade 

In order due thus Spring revealed himself) — 


’JfPl TTiR 

^ )— N D 
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The glowing descr p io»' ot brr ng in this epic 
lesembles m mam paL^ci’-'r^ trint gi-t en bv the 
Poet in his Ritusamh ra Das 'a at la srsnds hiS hone\ 
moon wi't’h hiswites in the most delightful of all 
season^ 

\tter this he sets oat on a hunting expedition, 
in which he is preceded by huntsmen with their 
hounds He kills among otheis antelopes, bu&loes, 
rhinoceioscs and lions The Poet here gives a 
graph c description of the boat hunt — 

gn<s gT iCT8 r 85051 n 

(R V— IX-59 60) 

( k oath he follow ed w here the half cheved grass 
H?a fallen and b oad we^ footprints clearly showed 
Wheie ran a herd of boars escaped with speed 
From muddy pools they roPed in Bristling high 
Xhej charged him boldly, while with death fraught 

shafts, 

TTia chest shght-bending from his horse, he shot 
So dexterously, they knew not they w ere pinned 
To trees Against which they leaned) — P D L J 

atPi ^ . 

^ ’it— 

<7i^ w*nr**t i 
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:<’vz csiWi; 

Tsr^n ’'^t^ «tytf^7l ^*', 

*5 s f?r*t ^«f5T 

-1 - - c^fjT? i?-*^-s5T^ 1— \ D 

He shoo's A ti his ar»-o-n, the son of a hermit, 
who IS fii'iJJt ’ oeaTi-e*. with water from the Tamas4 
(Tons) tps souad of w bich he mistakes for the sub 
dued cry of a wiV elephant, the killing of which, the 
Poet saTS IS foi bidden Hearing the crv of agony, the 
king hastens to the wounded boy •whom he carries to 
his old and helpless parents, who befoie ascending 
the funeral p le -ronounce on the repentant king the 
curse tha*- he w i ’ a so die in his old age on account 
ot h " sep'"'ation iiora h s danmg son The king appre 
ciates the curse for the leason that it assuies him of 
the birth of a son for which he has been longing 
Theten^-h canto begins with the description of 
the sonless state of the Ling, and the adA ent of the 
gods to the Great God Vishnu, -who is Ij mg on the 
hoods of the ‘ 4.na ita or Infinite Snal e in the limitless 
Ocean Thej praise Him in an appropriate hymn 
(see Chap VIII towards the end) Then they relate to 
him the oppression of the Rakshasa RaTaua, whose 
arrogance, the Great God says has been increased by 
Brahma s blessing— that he will never be conquered 
b 5 gods N riyana condescends to assume the human 
form and put an end to the Demon's tyranny 
The king celebrates a special sacrifice called 
Putreshti, from the sacred fire of which a celestial 

being arises witbpc^dge in a golden cup, which he 
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liands o\ er to Das aratha The porridge is taken by 
the three queens, who dream that they are being 
guarded by angels, are being earned in the aky by 
Garuda and are being worshipped by the seven sages 
of Paradise First Rama is born to Kaus alya, then 
Bharata to Kaikeyi and then the tw ms I/akshmana 
and Satnighna to Sumitra — the four being incax 
nations of Vishnu Their birth becomes the occasion 
of great rejoicing both in Hea\en and on Barth 
Lakshmana becomes attached to Ritna, and Satiughna 
to Bharata Their education proceeds on proper lines— 

IWf fitspww»»in 

5^5^ ?ifsr ^ R y— X — 79 
( ^ t «rn 
f'WH c^’i 

^81 

I )— N D 
(_Self - restramt. 

Inborn, by modest actions still increased. 

As fed with fragrant unguents, fire’s bright fiame 
More brilliant shows) — PDLJ 

The eleventh canto commences with the account of 
the sage Yisvamitra’s request to Das'aratha to permit 
his sons Rama and Lakshmana to accompany him to 
his hermitage which the king readily complies with 
They kill the demoness T&daka and later on her son 
fttid Subahu, who oppress the hermits and prevent 
them from performing sacrifices 
1 In the ShaliatMd District (A G 1 } 
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Then the sage takes them to Janaka, the king of 
MithiU,^ "Wihose daughter Sita -will become the -wife 
ofhm, 'nhois able to break the formidable bow of 
Siva, ^hich IS in the palace Rama, though a mere 
boy, easily bends and breaks the dmne bow 
Janaka then sends the glad tidings by a messenger to 
Dasaratha, who comes with a large retinue The 
marriage of Rama with Sita is followed by that of 
Lakshmana with her younger sister and those of 
Bharata and S'atrughna with the two daughters of 
Janaka’s younger brother When the king with his 
sons and daughterS'in law is returning borne, Paras'u- 
rima the formidable enemy of the Kshatnyas, inter 
cepts their progress, and asks Rama his namesake, 
who by breaking the bow at Janaka^s palace has bereft 
him of his glory, either to bend his bow and dis- 
charge an arrow or to entreat him for his life Rama 
takes Paras'urAma’s bow with a smile,and places an 
arrow on it, and asks him whether he will close 
with this arrow his free moyement or his way to 
hea-ven Paras'^ama is now humiliated, and begs 
Rama to do the latter, as he does not want the de> 
hghts of Paradise 

Theyictonons Rftma then bows to his humbled 
riial for— 

R V —X I 89 

I The capital -was Jaoalcapora, aamall town within - 
Nepal border (A. O I ) 
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(Then Rama clasped his feet, and pardon craTcd 
To bear him humble to'ward a conquered foe 
Pits well a Hero ') — P,D T J 

( ^ TN fw 

5^*1— 

<Wlir3 <2rf^ 5f5 

f^wft I ) — D , 

In the twelfth canto we are told that Das'aratba 
has become old and therefore wants to instal Rama 
as king His enTious stepmother Kaike^i -wants 
the king to grant the two boons, which he promised 
before Her husband is staggered by her two 
prayers, one of which is the banishment of Rama for 
fourteen years and the other is the installatiasi of 
her son, Bharata, as king But Rama, a dutiful son as 
he IS, is not m the least affected — 

R Y— XII— 7 

( With tears 

At bidding of his father, R^itna took 

The world -wide realm, but with all cheerfulness 

Received the doom of exile ) — P D L J 

»psr^ ^ , 

fK GPn 

*rTf3wi33{ ^irofpr )— n d 
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Tlien Riiua to enable his fathei to redeem his 
promises pioceeds to the Dandaka forest -withSita and 
Zjakshmana This great disappointment and painfnl 
bereavement aggravated by the remembrance of the 
hermits’ catse hasten the death of Das aratha 
When Bharata learns on his return home -n hat 
happened, he becomes annoyed with his mother, and 
declines to accept kingship, and proceeds to the 
Ctutrakuta^ forest to acquaint R<ima with his father’s 
death and to request him to become king, to whi^ 
Rama does not agree, as he is unable to transgress the 
commands of his deceased father Bharata now takes 
from Rama his shoes, with which he comes to Nandi 
grftma and not to Ayodhja, to administer the king* 
dom on benalf of his elder brother 

Then Rtma fights with many Rikshasas and kills 
them and meets in the Pancha\ati® forest on the 
God&van,Sarpanakhi who proposes marriage with him 
and later on with Lakshmana When her proposal is 
rgected, she becomes furious, and Lakshmana instead 
of killing her, cuts oflF her nose and ears Ravana, her 
teother, being incensed by this insult to his sister, 
kidnaps Sita during the absence of Rama and L&ksh 
mana, who have gone to kill a deer, whose form 
Ravana's attendant has assumed 

Then Rama, who learns from the bird Jat^yu that 
Ravana is the cnlpnt, allies hi mself with the monkey 

1 XwelTe mites from Markunda Station in Hamirpur west of 
Banda On tha top of the hiU are the stone figures of RSma 

mana and SitS 

2 Near modem Ntak (from sdsikS>-uose) 
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king Stigma after killing his brother \ali Sttgrira 
sends Hanuman to bring the news of Sit i He crosses 
the sea, proceeds to Lanki and sees Sita, towhoni 
he presents Rima’s ring, and after killing a Rxkshasa 
of the name of kkoha and burning Lanki, comes back 
to Rama -with Sita*s gem as a memento 

Rama then encamps tvith his army on the shore 
before crossing the sea, where Ravana*s pious brother, 
Bibhishana, joins him A bridge is constructed 
The sea is crossed T' e two armies meet \ictory 
wavers between the two sides 

Rwana wants to convince Siti of the death of her 
husband by shouing her a false decapitated head 
When she revives from her faint on being informed by 
Tnjatft that it is an illusion, her mind is filled with 
great shame — 

menwn iiw t q-ww q gfea r n 

( R V —XII— 76) 

( ^t this healing word. 

Her sorrow turned to joy , yet loving shame 
Still ruled her as she thought — * I yet could hve. 
While thinking He was dead * ’) — P D 1/ J 

( ent^, flrrf^ 

I )— N D 

Rama on the chariot sent by Indra now meets his 
formidable enemy, the ten headed demon Ravana^ 
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TV horn he slays after a protracted fight 

After purifying his chaste tv ife, Sita, with fire, and 
installing his fnend Bibhishana, as the king of 
Lanka, Kama begins his homeward journey Tvith his 
wife, Lakshmana, Bibhishana and the monkey host in 
an aerial chariot 

The thirteenth canto begins with Rama s graphic 
description to his dear consort of the sea, which has 
been beautifully diT ided by his bridge, as the moon 
lit autumnal sky is cut into two parts by the bright 
stars of the Milky Way Rain bearing clouds asc 
formed by the rays of the sun, tv hich draw water 
from the sea, the birth place of pearls Many hilllr 
bsmg pursued by Indra have taken refuge in the ssa 
The sea is a devoted husband — 

R V— Xni—9 

(\11 his wives. 

Impartial in his love, he greets alike, 

With wavy hps receiving kisses sweet 
From eager nver mouths — P D L J 

( CSSJf^ c^t C’«CT5l — 

, 

5^ 1 )~N D 

In the sea are to be found whales emitting wnter 
through their heads, alligators big as elephants^ fga yff- 
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ornamented sea-elepbants, and bright sea serpent* 
Now the car approaches the shore — 

siraifH ^f9oin5?i$iprfkrfiw^ ^ ii 

R V— XIII— 16 
( \long the salt deep’s shore. 

That stretches slender hke a copper nm, 

Wave dark Tamalas mixed with forest palms, 

Ijike streak of rnst on polished metal’s gleam) — 

— P D L 3 

( cntf^ 

^JtPf , 

^ 9t5f;?«ttr« TV 

Rhasa’s description of the Ocean (see p 202) is gprand 
in its simplicity , Kilidisa’s is picturesque and sometimes 
sublime, m its variety Both evmce a close and accurate 
observation of the things around them Bhisa is like 
child who for the first time approaches this awful wateacy 
expanse , but Kihdtsa like a tramed artist wants to make 
the most of this wonderful creation of Nature He lays 
under contribution the Ramayana and other Pusanas, 
Polities, Physios and above all his own ptoliflo imagi- 
natipn. 

The eSectiveness of the verse quoted above is apparent 
only to those who have aetually seen the sea Rama is 
of coarse represented as prc^ressing in his satial chariot 
over the sea towards the shore A similar impression 
cesults from watching the sea from the beach towards the 
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horizon which looks like the dark blue nm of a gigantic 
wheel But the waters next to it appear to be bine and 
motionless (cf of Bhaca) Then we find a 

large area of blnish rufiied water like a solution of snlphate 
of copper But as the waves rush towards the shore in 
qmok succession (cf 9 of Bha«a), the^ become as 

Bh'sa says or foam emittmg* and break them 

selves into a seething silvery mass aud later on become- 
gny, when they dash themselves on and become mixed 
with the coast sand This is the aspect of the ocean when 
the sky IS a little clouded, but when it is overcast, the 
whole snr&ce from the dark horizontal rim to the shore 
appears to be a homogeneous expanse of blue water As 
Blalid sa «ays, its aspects are as manifold as those of 
Yishnu, the Highest God 

The aenal chariot now reaches the sea coast which 
IS strewn with pearls and is full of nut trees, which, 
bend with their fruit 

Tho chariot sometimes ascends and sometimes 
descends in the regions of the air-~ 

(RV— XIII 19). 

(Obedient to my will this car divme 

Cleaves now the sphere of gods, anon of clouds. 

Now slams the path of birds)-— P D I# J 

c ’R 5TC5it?f<r , 

Y5 fWN <Rnt (3R-5rfc?r 

Yra^l5^*ll)— N j> 
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Then Rama points ont to his oMfe the objects 
sssociated ith her during his painful bereavement— 
the place where her anklet was foand> the creepers 
which showed with their pliant branches the wajr 
which her captor took, the deer w hich also sympath 
ised w ith R ma in his affliction and indicated the 
direction in which Sita had been conveyed — 

(R Y— XIII 35)^ 

(The deer were kind , for while the jmcy grasses 
Fell quite unheeded from each careless mouth. 

They turned wide eyes, that said, “Tis there she 

passes 

The hours as weary captive,’’ toward the south) 

— T K R 

( Srt CYWl 

^ 5[?C5l B ) — D 

Bama then shows Sita the Pampa lake, ^ thefrmt 
laden As'^ka tree on the bank of which in his love lorn 
mood he wanted to embrace (like Pumrava in the 
Yikramorvas'l), the Panchavati on the Godavan, 
where Sita tended mango saplings with potfuls of 
water, the musical five nymph pleasure-tank ofS‘ata> 
']karni,wbom Indra tempted with five beautifnl nymphs- 

I Tlte Pamita nver falls into the TunsSUiadxa hefora Aaa» 
gandi— W 
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of Pa’-adise, the pilgritn-refreshing hermitage of the 
sage S^arabhanga, who satisfied the hungry god of 
fire with his own body, the hill Chitrakuta with the 
Aland-ikmi^ flowing at its foot, and the hermitage of 
Atri^ where sages are now sitting in the \ ir isana atti- 
tude At last the chanot comeS to Frayaga, its ever- 
green Fig Tree*, and the confluence of the Ganga and 
the Yamuni, the different colours of which must have 
produced a deep impression on the mind of the Poet, 
as he describes them most effectively by means of 
sevtn beautiful images — 

&iw r i T <n«n i 

«Tsmr n 

sg«T u 

«i?Rr!rain% i fanfe mpt « 

(R \ —XIII— 54 to 57). 

crs 

CR , 

*RRt9fl ^ ^*^91 , 

1 A atreamlet which issues from Chitrakuta (see aboT#) in 

H^ir oor# Q» wil^ch the hecmifage of slQod« — D 

2 Called Akahaya Vata 
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^ CfR l^fSra , 

f^-5 Cts 15s^si^63n 
<7^irs c^ ^*tcir •«fi^ , 
cpt^rrs c^t^arw®! c^ c^ 

Trc5T TtM ’ftsrWi^-^ikBT , 

cTr<rr« ^ ’«iw5! 

c^ r?R ’ 

»pf9I 

*iWC«t ^*t C^f x}*iMw, 

*rc?i«‘ firfsi jicst n )— -n d 

<(Look Lrady, perfect limbed, how that spot shineR 
Where Ganga fair with dark kamuna joins , 

Bright emeralds here in a string of pearls , 

Blue lotuses there set at intervals 

Xn a wreath beautiful of johite ones strung , 

Blue geese here flying m the sky among 
White swans Manasa fond in lines arrayed , 

In a white sandal ground adroitly made, 

JKgum figures Hack 'aith art well laid , 

There moonlight bright diversified -nitii shade , 
ThS'A-ittumn cloud streak white through opening* 

made 

In which, here Hue sky patches are well read , 
There S'lva's body white with ashes smeared 
And decked with vipers Hack with hoods upreared) 
The graphic description of the various places 
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-cihicb Rama and Sit^ \isit on their way home, 
resembles that of the localities m the suggested 
journey of the Cloud mebsenger in the Meghaduta 
After crossing the Ganges the aerial car takes 
the party to the mother like Sarayu river of the 
Ikshvaku dynastj of which R^ma is a saon He 
then points out to Siti the dust raised at a distance, 
by the retinue of Bharata, who hearing from 
Hauuman Rama's ad\ent, has been coming to welcome 
him home 

The chariot now descends, Rima bows to Vasishtha 
and is greeted bj Bharata, -nhom and S'atrughna he 
embraces Then he exchanges greetings with the old 
mimsters, and introduces Bibhishana and Sug^va as 
his trusted allies and friends Bharata then welcomea 
Sita by prostrating himself at her feet 

The fourteenth canto opens with Rama's and 
Lakshmana’s bowing to their mothers Kaus'^ya and 
and Sumitra, whom Sita also greets by saying — 

*n*r i 

( «WW4ft*44 l H 

R V — XIV~-5 and 6 
•a ^ ^ f^pTfinr, 

^ *fw I 
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^31 "^c*? t%*t«r ’I'httCT'’, 

wrftit (^ Tsi ^195 ’T5^={ 

C^'I^Ul C'Sff^t ^«tM I ) — ^ D 

(*‘LOf here is Sita, fatal to her Lrord, 

Not worthy your regard •” “Dear Daughter, rise *'* 
(So said they), *'Twas thy spotless life alone 
That brought thy I^ord and Lalshman through 

their toils 

Triumphant ” Thus iMth losing words and true 
They praised her, worths wife of worthy Lord ) 

— P D L J 

Then Rama is crowned king w ith proper ceremony, 
after which he enters mournfully the room formerly 
occupied by his lamented father and contaimng his 
portrait Here he extricates his step mother Ktukeji 
from a delicate situation by telling her that his father 
has been enabled by her piety to keep his word and 
not to deviate from truth and thereby to attain 
heaven Then Rama takes up the reins of govern 
ment with his imnd solely directed to the well-being 
of his subjects Ayodhya becomes \ery happy and proe- 
perous Now a wicked rumour reaches him that he 
hfla done amiss by accepting as his wife one who abode 
long in the house of the Rakshasa Rama decides upon 
bamshing his devoted and chaste wife, though very 
unwillingly and sorrowfully, and asks X^kshana to 
take Sita, m accordance with her previous request, to 
a peaceful hermitage on the Ganges Lakshmana, 
whose obedience to his brother is proverbial, takes 
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Sit^ in a chariot with great reluctance to the place 
between the Ganges and Tamasa, and communicates 
to her his brother’s wish Sita is stunned by the 
message — 

R V— XIY--64 

(With sudden terror smitten, Sita fell 
To earthy her own dear Mother , fell, as falls 
A creeper torn by rushing blast of wind 
From its supporting trunk and shed her gauds 
I/ike withered blossoms ) — D L J 

ottt^ '«rtwc9f ^ 

■*ri^% 'gf^rscst *11^511 

^rt^*i 5531 1 )— N D 

On her regaining consciousness TAVatmigti^ asks 
kef to excuse his cruel treatment Sitft blesses him, 
and says that he is not to blame lu the least 
fcr what has happened She then requests I»akshmana 
to tender her respects to her mothers-in law, who 
^ould bless the child in her womb and to tell her 
httsbaad — 

*n fe 555^ 11 

Ji V— xiy— ei 
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(Thyself hast seen me pnrified by fire , 

Yet now forsakest, fearing scandal’^ breath — 

Mere -words does this beseem thy noble race 

— P D L J , 

c«rl^ ’R » 

csrr^ ^ «rwit 

fktfits ^ ) — N D 

Her temporar\ irritation passes a-way, and she 
adds that she w ill practise austerities for this boon— - 

cW I 

^rat w 51 ^ 11 

— R Y— XIV--66 
But, once thv son is bom, 

Uns-wernng I shall fix my weary eyes 
On yon bright Sun, and by severest modes 
Of penance strii e that in some future life 
Thou only be my Lord, mv Lord for a\e i)— 

— P D L J 

( 'St’KT'f “ICT 

CT*T ap t SWlt^ . 

<?R 'll 1%^ 311 1 )--N D 

Lakshmana now leaves for Ayodhyi E-ven Nature 
sympa-thises with Sita in her great sorro-w — 

^»%«Trar9( 

■' R Y— XIV— 69 
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(In sympathy gay peacocks ceased their dance, 
iVees shed their blossoms, deer the fragrant grass 
They scarce had cropped through all the forest 

passed 

A moan unending) — P D L J 

( f9i , 

-StT*! , 

(71 <3mR t )— N D 

This sympathj of Nature with man is also feelingly 
described oy the Poet in 4.bhi|nana S^’iLuntalam, when 
Sakuntal i leaves her father’s hermitage for her bus 
band’s capital This is aiso found in the Poet s descrip 
tion of trees shedding tear like honei or gum ( ) 

in sympathy with Aja who giieves bitterly for the un- 
timely death of his beloved wife (R Y — ^YHI — 70) 
Sit&’s lamentation attracts the attention of the 
poet sage Valmiki, who blames Rama and takes her 
to his peaceful hermitage, ^ where she is taken care of 
1^ its female inmates 

After La^hmana’s return to the capital and tell 
mg his brother that his orders have been carried out, 
Rama sheds tears, and consoles himself with Sita*s 
golden image as best as he can 

At the commencement of the fifteenth canto 
several hermits are described as approaching Rama 
with the request that he should kill I^avana a formi 
dahle lUlkshasa, who has been interfeiing with their 

I BtthiUa 14 sules from Cawnpar 
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-isacnfices Rama sends his brother, S atroghnat with 
an army for the purpose On his way to Ravaiia’0 
city, he passes through Y&lmiki’s hermitage, where 
two sons Lara and Kus'k are given birth to by his 
eldest brother’s wife The man eating demon is slam 
by S^tmghna after an arduous fight Then he founds 
a. prosperous city, Mathura, on the Yamuna On his 
return to iyodhj a, the \ ictor is heartily greeted fay 
the populace He does not tell Rama anj thing about 
the birth of his sons as \ almiki has piomised to do 
it himself 

Then a Branman comes to Lh^ tom b of R-ima with 
a dead child in hw arms and accuses him of misrule, by 
which the premature death of his child, he alleges, has 
been caused Rima novii finds out after a long sear<^ 
that this calamity has been due to the unauthorised 
religious austerities of a Sudra, named S'ambuka* 
Ruua, the champion of Br&hmanism, beheads him-— 
■an act which obtams, it appears the Poet s approval 

Then arrangements are made for an As'Vamedha 
sacrifice on a grand scale All the sages are mvited 
to witness the ceremony Bibhishana and Sugriva 
come with costly presents Rama celebrates the saenfioe 
with the golden image of Sita brfore him 

Meanwhile Lava and Kus a, the sons of Rama, who 
at the request of V&lmiki have been visiting various 
places and singing his epic dealing with the madents 
of R&ma’s life, come to the conrt of their fether, and 
being asked, smg the Rftmtyana in a melodious voice, 
whidi captivates the audien^— > 
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% gas^ 4ig «r ^znrai^ii 

R V— XY64 

( 'JQC’f 

’5to[ Trtlrt^ ’nPh® , 
f^ ^ 

(To their depths 

They stirred the souls of men with R»,ma’s deeds, 
Valmiki's matchless strains, their own sweet tones 
Like Heaven’s minstrelsy ) — P D L J 
They decline to receive the rewards proffered by 
R&ma On being asked about the author of the song, 
they mention the name of Valmiki, whom Bima 
approaches and who tells him that they are his sons, 
and asks him to take back Sita to which Rama agrees 
on condition that she should remove doubts regarding 
her purity from the minds of his subjects Valmiki 
then brings Sita from his hermitage, and asks her to 
remove all suspicion r^arding her character After 
washing her hands with sacred water, she addresses 
her mother Earth thus — 

qen IT V t 

iwt a 

R. Y —XV 81 
(‘ All fostering Goddess Earth, 

If I in word, in thought, m deed have still 
Held to my lord, not strayed from duty’s path 
One hair s b«ea,tht^i — ^hade me m thy loving arms” ) 

^ D L J 
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( *ft% 

«rtf% ^ l^f^, 

^5?, ^ « 53rw 

^ c^rlCT ^ '«raf|^ I )— N D 
As soon as she utters these words, a goddess sittfug 
on a throne placed on the hood of a serpent and 
surrounded by a circle of bright light, makes her 
appearance through an opening of the earth, and 
inspite of Rama s protests places Sita on her lap and 
disappears Thus the chastit3 of Sitft becomes trium 
phant, and R'ima’s love for his «utgectB is consummat 
ed by the highest of sacrifices 

Then the four brothers, parts of the God Yishnu, 
entrusting the administration of their kingdom to their 
seven.! sons, go back to heaven after drow nmg them 
selves in the Sara\u 

The sixteenth canto II lioduces to us Kus'a who 
being eldes' succeeds to most of the possessions of 
Rimachandra and makes Kus^'itati^ his capital After 
sometime v. hen he is s ecp ng at night in a room, the 
doors of which are barred, there appears to him a 
beautiful woman the goddess of Ayodhyfl, who des- 
cribes graphically to him the lost^ splendour and 
desolation of the once magnificent aiy— 




IRE II 


1 See also RUmUyana Uttaralcanda (Asiat&c Society of Bengal 
Ed ) Chap 107 verses 7th and 17th and Cnapter xo8— 4th verse, 
where Kuslsivati is mentioiied as situated near the Vindhya hills 
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— R V —XVI— 16, 18 

(On stair-sivajs 'where (fair ladies) once were glad 
To leare their pink and graceful foot prints, now 
Unwelcome bloodstained paw s of tigers pad, 
Fresh smeared from the slaughter of the forest deer ) 

— T K R 

***** 

(The fair Moon's beams 
Thoogh pure as virgin pearl, get back no ray 
Prom tiles time blackened of the palace roof 
Now flecked -with grass tufts) — D 1/ J 

c*i *tw «ii<m 1 


CWresrti ^ST 

«tt>iT«r ^*101 ^ '8it^ , 

n ) N D 

Pleasure-gardens, where girls gently bent the twigs 
and plucked their flowers, are being desecrated by 
monkeys The -windows of hou»es not being ht by 
lamps at night nor by fair faces in the day, and Vw>«*tg 
bereft of thessaoke of inoense, have been covered with 
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cobwebs Sacrifices are no longer offered on the banks 
of the Saraju, and its water no longer exhales the per- 
fumes of gaj bathers. 

The goddess therefore requests Kus a to transfer 
his capital from Kus'avati to Ayodhya, and to make 
the latter as gloiious as it was in the days of R<*ma- 
chandra ICus a accepts this ad\ icci and on the day 
following, entrusting the administration of Kus^avati 
to his Br hmau ministers, Iea\ es with his family and 
army for the citv of his forefathers He crosses the 
ICarmad i and the \ ind hyas, and then the Ganges and 
the Sarayn, and reaches 4.jodhya, which after some 
time becomes ns prospe’'ous as it 'was in the days of 
I'ts glory 

One day w^ile the king is bathing with his 
queens in the Sarayu, his bracelet suddenly disappears, 
'which, he concludes has been stolen by Kumuda Naga 
Kus a is on the point of punishing him for his insol 
ence, when he appears with his beautiful sis-ter 
Kumudvati, and offers her to him for marriage 

The se\enteenth canto introduces to us Atithi, 
the o&pnng of Kus'a's union with KumudvaU After 
his education is completed, the king gives him in 
marriage to suitable princesses 

In the war -with a demon waged by the kmg at 
the request of Indra, both the king and his enemy 
are slam His wife Kumudva-ti b'oms herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre, and both of them are taken to 
heaven and have Indra and S'achi as their friends 
respectively 

The mims'^iers of Sus'a m accordance with his last 
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wish crown Atithi as king He is installed with due 
pomp and ceremony Prisoners are released, and 
capital sentences are remitted on this auspicious ooca 
Sion B\en lower animals are not neglected beasts 
of burden and parrots are freed, and the milking of 
cows IS prohibited at least for the time being Atithi's 
own prowess and his preceptor Vasishtha’s spiritual 
power combine to make him very powerful He giT 
mg up idleness decides ci\ il cases in consultation with 
virtuous ministers The population of his kingdom 
begins to increase by leaps and bounds In attending 
to the improvement of his kingdom he does not neg- 
lect his oven culture — 


5?^ra:ir ?lr i 



R Y XYII— 45 

(But foreign foes are distant nor will give 
Perpetual trouble, with unwearied care 
’Gainst banded foes within, the passions six, 

He waged unceasing war) — P D L J 

( ^* 1 , 

^ 'sHa 1 

fi vsr 

^le never initiates 'inj important measures with- 
out consulting his ministers He employs a large 
number of spies to watch the movements of both It** 
fnends and Saes He goes to war only with those 



[ 2^5 ) 

■whom he can overcome He prefers alliance 'wiiii''the 
princes of the middle class—' 

^ sraww^fir firarw ii 

R V,— XVII— 68 

(Alliances -with weak kings are ineffectual* and 
those with very powerful monarchs lead to mischief 
Hence Atithi allies himself onlv with Middle Po'« ers ) 

( ft*im ^ ^ ^ ? 

<slf^ bpff CJfif ^ 1 

^ ^ II 

He 18 aware that prosperous financial condition 
contributes considerably to the strength of a state , 
and his economy keeps its coffers always full He 
pays due attention to his army, as he does to has 
own body, and thus he makes both strong and power 
fill Internal and external peace ensures the due per- 
formance of religious ntes and makes trade, commerce 
and agticulture flourish, and leads to the increase of 
revenue Mines are exploited for minerals and forests 
for elephants The needy, who approach him, be 
come always the objects of his chanty Though he 
does not like his own praise, yet the fame of his 
prowess and virtues is proclaimed throughout his 
kingdom 

The eighteenth canto describes the birth of 
Nishadha, Atithi's son by the daughter of Arthapati 
(king of Nishadha) who suceeds Atithi on his death 
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He w succeeded by his son Nala, who is follow ed by 
his son Nibha Pandatika, his son, succeeds him 
and retires from the w orld after resigning his king- 
dom to his soni Kshemadhanvi He is succeeded by 
Dev^mka, whose son Ahinagu ascends the throne on. 
his father’s death His son Panyatra follows him 
He is succeeded by his son S'lU S iH is succeeded 
by Unnabha, TJnnabha by Vajranabha, he by S'ankhana, 
he by Vyashitis'va, he by Vis vasaha, he by Hiranya- 
nabha, he by Kaus alya, he by Brahmanishthai he by 
Puttra, he by Pushva he by Hhruvasandhi and he by 
Sudars'ana Sudars'ana ascends the throne, when he 
IS a mere child as his father is killed by a lion during 
a hunt His ministers marry him to a beautiful prin- 
cess w hen he reaches marriageable age 

The nineteenth canto introduces us to Agmvama, 
the son of Sudars'ana, after whose installation Sudar 
s'ana retires for religious contemplation to the 
Naimisha^ forest Though Agnivarna succeeds to the 
peaceful and prosperous kingdom left by his father, 
he entrusts its administration to his ministers and 
becomes addicted to wine and the company of 
'Wcmien, which bring on consumption and premature 
death The consequence of too much relish for world- 
ly things, RwihiRI), referred to by S aradvata (A S — 
V — 38) — an important characteristic of Gupta rule is 
foreseen by the Poet, who gives in Agnivarna’s death 
a warmng to his contemporaries and specially to the 
mettibefs of his patron’s family 

I TwentriaBaisoiithof StttpnronfheGoiuaU (A O I) 
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The names of many of the kings after 4ttth£ 
suggest to the Poet the histones of their reigns 
The epic ends abruptly with Agnivarna, most pro- 
bably because its completion is prevented by the 
Poet’s fatal illness The Vishnupurma mentions 
eight kings after Agnivama, the last of whom 
Bnhadvala is kiUed by Abhimanyu in the great 
Kttru-Pindava War^ 

The Kftvya style reaches its acme in the Raghu- 
vamsam, after Vihich it begins to decline Elandasa 
always observes a due proportion between sentiment 
and thought on the one hand and rhetoncal and 
prosodial embellishments on the other, and is aware 
that the former are more important than the latter- 
But his successors ignore this valnable precept, and 
allow ornaments to suffocate thought and sentiment 
In this connexion Mr Ryder says, *'He (Kalidasa) 
was completely mastei of his learning In an age 
and a country which reprobated carelessness, but 
were tolerant of pedantry, he held the scales with a 
wonderfully even hand, never heedless and never 
indulging in the elaborate trifling with Sanskrit 
diction which repels the reader from much of Indian 
literature ”® 

Though R&mayana, Mahftbhftrata, Raghuvamsa 
and Kumarasambhava are called by Hindu Rheton- 
Mahftkavyas, Western Scholars prefer to designate 
the first two as epics composed in the Bpic Age and the 


1 VisbnupnrSiia — Book IV — Ch IV 

2 T K K — p 2UL. 
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last two as Elavyas written in the Classical Age 
“The Kavya” according to them “is a narrative poem 
written in a sophisticated age by a learned Poet who 
possesjes ail the resources of an elaborate rhetoric 
and metric The poem is divided into cantos, which 
are subdivided into stanzas Several stanza forms 
are commonl v employed in the same poem, though not 
in the same canto, except that the concluding verses 
of a canto are not infrequently written in a metre of 
more compass than the remainder" ' 

Mr Ryder has referred to the lack of unity in the 
plot of Raghiivams'am “There are in truth six (se-v en ?) 
heroes each of u bom has to die to make room for his 
successor’ This criticism is just , but we should 
remembei that the object of the Poet is to exalt his 
patrons Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta I, and 
Skandagupta inder the semblance of an epic dealing 
with Rama, his predecessors and his successors That 
18 the reason why he calls it Raghuvams am and not 
Rama-charitam, though as many as six cantos (X to 
XVj are de\ oted to Rama, and only two cantos and a 
half (III, IV and the first thirtyfive verses of V) 
describe Raghu and his achievements Nor does he 
designate it even as Dilipa vams am, though Dilipa 
IS the first famous king of this dynasty and is renown 
ed for his good rule, valour, self sacrifice and righteous 
ness, and though more than two cantos deal with 
hfim and though the king is none but Samudragupta 
the Great, the father of Chandragupta II the Poet’s 
patron 

i Ibid—p XV ■ — 
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Mr Ryder also says “It (RagbuTamsam) 'was, 
-without seriotis question, one of bis earlier works 

The Poet prebents himself as an aspirant for 
literary fame No -writer of es-tablished reputation 
would be likely to say — 

“The fool who seeks a poet*s fame. 

Must look for ridicule and blame, 

Like tiptoe dwarf who fain would trj 
"To pluck the fruit for giants high*’ 

He endently refers to the verse UUPT 

(R — 3 seep 252) It appears that the cntic has 

misunderstood the tenour of the introductory verses 
<R V — 1—2 to 9) Kalidasa simply pleads his in 
abili'ty to do justice to the achievements of his great 
Patron’s line — ^this being ano-ther device of the Poet to 
belaud his first patron’s family — (cf tg VT 

« life , again 

I — 2 & 9 ) Further the Poet s confidence in 
himself IS evident from his statement — 

(10 — only -those -wise men 
who can distinguish between right and -wrong are fit 
to study my work ) 

The Raghuvams^am was begun in the reign of 
Kumlragupta I, after at least the first eight cantos 
of Kumarasambhavam had been finished , but it was 
like Kumarasambhavam left incomplete and resumed 
in the reign of Skandagupta 

There is considerable similarity bet-ween some 
passages of Raghnvams am and some of Komirasam- 
bham The ladies of Himagtn appear to be as curious 
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as those of Yidarbha to see the bridegroom’s procession 
and so leave their toilet incomplete (K S, — YII — 55 
to 64 and R Y — YII — 5 to 12) Compare also 

(KS — III — 42) and 
5trt»?(T ( R, Y — II — 3l ) — m 

one case the whole forest and in the other the right 


hand remained motionless as in a picture^ 
q|, (K S. — II — 27 ) and 

(R. Y — XY — 7) — in both of which 


there is a reference to a special grammatical rule 
suppressing for the time being a general grammatical 

principle, and (K S — III — 67) 

and ^ (R Y — XII — 36), 


both of which allude to the suelling of the ocean on 
the rising of the moon 




Chapter VII 

Evidence of Na'taka Development 

^Thc drama which has no religious element 
■as its foundation^ is mt merely not an important 
and not a good thing, but ike most trmal and 
despicable of things' 

— Tols*oy 

Though in the Vedas there are dialogues hue 
those bet'Bveen Yama and Yami, between Pumraias 
and Urvas 1 -PururaYas rebukes the Nymph’s incons- 
tancy, but cannot prevent her from leaving him and 
between Vas'ishtha and his sons, and between Xndra 
and the Maruts and there are dances of men and 
women, and secular songs hke the battle h)mns of 
Yisvamitra and Vasishtha, and though as Dr Keith 
aays the Vedic ritual, included ceremonies in u.hich tli0 
performers ass imed personalities other than their own, 
as those of the Soma seller and Soma buyer, still there 
was nothing like drama in the true sense of the term, 
in which all these coexist, and in which there is a plot 
deliberately constructed and represented by actors to 
afford delight to the audience ^ 

In the Natya S'^stra of Bharata it is mentioned 
that Drama originated from the imitation by gods 
before the banner of Indra of their i^ar with and 


I Dtb Macdonell and Keith 
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■\ictory o\er Demons The gods borrowed in this play 
the dialogue fiom the Rigveda, the song from the 
&<unsTeda representation from the Yajnrveda, and 
sentiment from the A-tharvaveda 

The Mahabhftrata and R&mayana mention natas 
(nat the Pr iknt form of — to dance , from which 
nitaka is also derived) who were probably dancers 
and pantomimists and not actors of plays 

Epic recitations of the forbears of the Ramayana 
reciteis and E^thakas of the present day, who had 
intelligence enough to cull from popular Vedic 
ntuals the constituents, which would make their 
recitations effective, led to the composition and enact 
meat ot rudimentary dramas, which were the foun 
dations of the dramas properly so called Probably 
the first Ramayana reciters were Eava and Kxts'a 
from whom the term Kns'ilava or actor has been 
derived These reatations must have been accom 
pamed with mnsic and appropriate gestures and 
postures as we find even in the present time* 

A representation of a group of such reciters is 
found in a bas rehef at Sanchi (160 B C ) The word 
hhatata, which is the name of the ancestor of the 
Puru race, the achievements of which form the 
subject matter of the Mahabharata, indicates the fact 
that tne ^rama is somehow connected with the reci 
tation of the Mahabharata The word bhata or 
reqiter and herald is derived from 'bharafa* * 

P&mni (4th century B C ) mentions natasutiaa or 
roles for natasiu P a tanja h, m his Mah tbhashya refers 

I DCS Macdonell and Keith 
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besides natas or dancers and singers to Granthikas or 
reciters and S attbhikas and S'obhanikas who were 
pantominuats The Granthikas divided themselves 
into two parties^ one of which wore a badge of a red 
colour representing the party of Krishna and the 
other of a black colour representing that of Kamsa 
The% distinctive badges were put on for the purpose 
of enabling the audience to distinguish the parties as 
soon as they appeared before them Patanjau s refer 
ence to painters, who depicted the killing or Kamsa 
and the binding of Yah on the can\ as mav have led 
to the painting of the scenes which were going to be 
represented on the boards of the theatre * 

Now It can be easily conceived that Natas, oran- 
thikas S^auvikas and S obhamkas, and Painters com- 
bined their functions and enacted legular plays before 
the Hindu audience of the the second century B C 
These dramas like the Mystery Plays of England in 
{ve-Shakesperean times were probably religious 

The \edic ritual called Mahavrata, in which 
there is a scurrilous dispute between a Brahman and 
a hetaera, may have given rise to Yidushaka (literallj 
— one gi\ en to abuse) the king’s compamon and jester, 
who generally fares the worse in his repartee with 
the queen’s female companions The \idushaka 
generally speaks Prakrit, which shows ha want of 
sufficient education He is always a nrahman, 
probably because he is the king’s private secretary 
and counsellor 

The R imalil i celebrations and the y tt is of the 


1 MacdoneU and Keith, 
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present day are probably the relics of the crude dram- 
atic representations of ancient times 

The -violent and tender dances ( tmdava and 
lasya) of the followers of S'lva and Parvati exerted 
^me influence on the dance-constituent of the drama 
Kslidasa says (M M — 28) through Ganadasa that a 
dramatic exhibition (including singing and dancing), 
-arhen it is -well represen-ted, please& gods like a sacn> 
fice, that the violent ( ) and tender dances 

are its constituents, that human character and conduct 
and various sentiments are embodied in it, and that its 
various species please \ arious kinds of men 

That the Buddhists did not object to diamatic re 
presentations, is attested b-v the dramas of the Buddhist 
Asvaghosha, the earliest drimatist -vrhose works, 
though in fragments, are extant Buddhist legends 
assert that the knowledge of drama -was one cf Bud 
■dha’s accomplishments and that Bimbisaia had a drama 
performed in honour of a pair of N iga Kings ^ The 
Jamas also adopted drama as a vehicle for the propa 
gation of their religion 

The Hanvams^a or the genealogy of the family of 
Krishna refers -to dramatic exhibitions based mainly 
on Krishna and Rvma legends But it is difficult to 
say whether this Purana is older than AsVaghosha s 
dramas or not 

Prof Hillebrandt seems to be right, when he 
says that puppet plays (to which the Mahabhirata 
also refeis are imitations of dramatic exhibi-bons and 
presuppose the latter’s existence 

I S D— p. 43 — 
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The term Sutradhaia may or may not have been 
derived from a puppet play, -which depends on the 
manipulation of these figures by means of sutias or 
strings Carpenters in India are called sutradhars or 
holders of thread, -which is used by them for measur 
mg timber and one of the qualifications of the stage 
manager maj ha\e been his kno-w ledge of the build 
mg of the temporal t stage It appears to ha-tebeen 
one of the duties of the architect at sacrifici&’ celeo-a- 
tions to erect a temporarv building for accommodating 
those taking part in the sacrifice and to conduct the 
various arrangements for their amusements ^ 

The word ma\ have been used also in a mctapnonc 
al sense, because the stage manager ga\ e tc^e sutra or 
clue to the actual subject of the dmma by means of 
his adroit conversation with his -w ife, the >tati It is 
difficult to conceive ho n- the name Sthapaka ^arran 
ger) of the sutradhara s or stage manager s assistant 
may have been den-ved soleh as some European 
scholars assert, from the play of puppets 

Kivyas (see also pp 297 98) are shorter epic 
poems in which the st-sile is regarded as more 
important than the ma-tter, and in -which description 
preponderates over narration The predominant 
sentiments of both the epic and i-ts polished counter- 
part are heroic and erotic Thetheorv of Sanskrit 
Poetics prescribes that cantos should not be less 
than eight, each of which should end in a different 
metre The didactic or aphoristic element is common 
to both the classes of epics We find all these elements 

I A Weber’s Indian latcratarep 199 
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lU Saraknt dramas Lvnc Poetrv the examples of 
t' hicn have been qaoted b\ Patanjah in his 
A£ah oh sh\a, m-st ha\e con'll louted the Ivnc 
element to theDrana 

Fro -n -what has been said above, it appears that 
Sanskrit dramas like those of Gieece and England had 
a religious origin The same causes, which brought 
about the secularisation ot the tragedies and comedies 
of Greece and of the Mysteries and Moralities of Eng 
land, mav have led to the non leligious character of 
latei Hindu dramas But it must be pointed out that 
most ot the woiks of Indian dramatists at least of 
\s'\ ag* o-sbs, Bh ba and K lid sa ha% e a religious 
cnaiac ci, e , e denied in the case of As'iaghosha 
iiom ’egends in w hich Buddha plat a a pait and in 
the ca es Ox the latter from the b'^istias 

Western scholars are ditided as to the use of 
Prskrit bv certain characters It cannot be said that 
eten the most rudimentary dramatic exhibitions 
of the Hindus weie confined to the aristocracy 
The tehicle of dramatic expression must alwaya 
have been intelligible to the generality of the 
people But the intense religiousness of the Hindus, 
their almost dmne homage to the loyalty and then 
lespect for caste-hierarchy would always prevent 
them from makmg then gods, kings. Brahmans and 
other noble personages apeak anything but Sn.r^g 
krit It may be said, however, that the Vidushaka, 
though a Brshman, speal s Pi ikrit But he is most 
prooably an ignorant Brahman of a low class, a 
Brahmabandhu, playing the part of a court fool, fond of 
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sweet-m'=^at anJ sometimes extricating the king by 
his common sense from di5iea t situations and some- 
times ma^viug them by foolishness more peipiesing 
The leasoQ why females use Prikrit, is that even in the 
present da 3 aftei the lapse of two taoasand rears, 

the percentage of educated women in India is extreme- 
ly low iCa^siki, a learned iad\, a \va 3 s uses pure 
Sansk’-"-^ 

Tnat some of the drama^-ic terms Xata 

(seep 3 32) have oeea derived iioji Pr' ^rit, simply 
prov es tnat popuUi. exhioitions of tUe Pamali type 
exerted some lafluenee on ancient Sanskrit Dramas 
In Sans-vrit dramas, the Pr ikrits which are generally 
used are S aurasem in prose, Mah rashtn in verse and 

Magadhi by low characters 

Some European scholars are of opinion that the 

Indian Drama has been modelled after its Greek 
prototype, specially" the new Attic Comed 3 which 
flourisued aboat 34-0 to 233 B C It is, of course, 
true that India came into c ose contact wnth Greece 
on account of Alexander's conquest o: the Punjab, 
the occupation of a considerable part of north western 
India D 3 M 11 S successors, the Gieek embassies sent to 
the courts of Indian princes, and the commercial inter- 
course of the Greeks with the Indians in the ports of 
western India, e g , Baryga'^^a, or Broach It is also 
true that there is evidence of some influence exerted 
by Greek on Indian sculpture, that the best coins of 
Indian kings show unmistakeable signs of Greek 
influence, and that some terms like J^mitra have been 
derived from Greek Astronomy Colebrooke says, '^^The 
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Hind IS hid undoabtedly made some progiess at an early 
perioii mthe \stronomy cultivated by them for the 
regulation of time The observations of heavenlj bodies 
were necessary for regulating the davs and seasons for 
the pcrfoimance of their annual festivities and religious 
sacrifices Gree^ might hav e infused a new life into 
Hiudj \stronomy ” 

W Brennand after stating that India had its 
own to-'e ot e udition long before its dawn in Greecei 
remaiLs that the origin of the ^stionom;^ of the Hindus 
IS to be found m their religious obseivances and that 
at least the following aie peculiar to the Hindus — 

1 \ fixed ecliptic with lunar mansions or as 
te*" smS, 

2 a different method of calcn’ati>^g longitude, 

0 palabha or the equ oc i 1 chadov>r of the 
gnomon, 

4 the formula called \ alana, 

and o the different measure o the Hindu radius ^ 

It must be admitted that ti e conseivatism of the 
intensely religious Hindus, which led them +o legard 
the Yavanas, Yonas, lonians or Greeks as impure and 
other foreigners as mleehchas or untouchables and which 
led them to ignore comple^'ely even the conquests 
of the greatest Greek Geneial, would naturally 
prevent them, if it could be helped, fiom ntroducmg 
Greek elements mto their religiot s dramas It has been 
said that the word Yavanika or the cuitam of the 
Hindu Theatre is an evidence of tne Greek influence 


I Hindu Astronomy— pp 320 S 
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on Indian Diama, but as Doctore. Keith and Levi 
suggest, the term refers to the material of which the 
curtain was made and w hich may have been brought 
into India in G’'eek ships or oy Greek merchants Simi 
larly the a’' 0 'natic ya\ ^ni or 5 amiai ^ snsft or and 
^rlic and on«on both or which are named (a 

thing liii.ed ’ 05 . +he \a\anas) might ha\e been inpoited 
into India in Greek les^els The Greek alphaoet was 
termed kavan ni «iu«rrsft (see also p 371 Nor is there 
any conclusive proof that the Greeks used the curtain 
in thei- diamatic exhibitions Mr H Rawlinson 
says ‘ Tbe *G eek cu*-tain’ is certainlv not borrowed 
from the Gieek s^age for there the curtain was not 
used^’i Similarly the introduction of kavanis 
or Greek women among the body guard of a ki ag as, 
in Bhasa s and Kalidasa’s dramas \ ikiamori as^i and 
Sakuntali) is no conclusiie p’'oof of the imitation 
by the Hindus of Gieek dramas, because in this 1 aspect 
the latter do not offer any paralle’, and it Simply 
indicates the leadiness of Gieek traders to sell G eek 
girls to Indian Kings In the Peiiplus of the Ery 
thiaean sea or Voyage and Tiade in the Indian Ocean 
Wiitten oy a meichmt (probably an Egyptian G-eek) 
in about 63 A D , occurs the following — Inla id from 
Baryga'^a (Broach) to the east is a city called Ozene 
(Ujjaymi), formerly a royal capital There are im 
ported into the market town wine (Italian prtfcired), 
copper, tin and lead, coral and topaz, 
thin clothing And for the king 


I Intercouise between India and the Western World— p ryo 
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are biOv.ght into these places verj cos^-h les^els of 
smei, s nging bo\^, beautiful maidens foi the harem, 
fine vines, thin clothing of the finest v ea\ e and the 
choices-^ ointments ^ XIoieo\er the most important 
essentia's of the Greek Drama are its unit es of time 
place and action, and choius Like Shakespeare,® 
the Indian d amatist ignores chorus and the unities 
of time and p^ace Indian dramas are neither confined 
to twenty four hours nor to a single p’acc It has 
been stated that the mark of recognit on, for example, 
the ring in S"akuntal , the stone of reunion (Sanga 
manna! in tne \ ikramor\ asl, the ring oi the chief 
queen uaeJ bi the \idushaka for the release of 
Mi]a\ ' in M laiikignimitra, the necklace in the 
Batn 1 i 1 o Harshat ardhana etc , have thei counter 
part's 1 G eek diamas But the use o^ mementos 
like the ring is at least as ancient as th“ Ramayana, 
in \.hich Sit I recogni«e 8 Hanum n, as Ramas messen 
ger, means of his iing It ill be also wrong to 
assert that the Hindu diama is indebted to the Greek, 
because in both the lo-^ e of a person of a high status 
for a gxrl is prevented from being consumm ited for 
the time being on account o*^ the supposed lower status 
of the latter , for such themes are common to all the 
nations of the civilised world or may ha\ e been in 
herited by both the Greeks and Indians fiom their 
common Aryan progenitors 

The theory that the S'aka Satrans hi e Rudra 


1 Penplns translated by W Schoff p 42 

2 The Chorus in Shakespeare s Henry V is different in impor 
tant essenUalsf om that in Greek dramas 
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dcimana (c 128 ^ D ) of Ujjayini had something to do 
with Sanskrit Drama as he had to do w ith Classical 
Sansknt an inference di aw a fiom his Girmr inscrip 
tion, and also f om the use ol Sau’-asem Piikrit in the 
drama — a dialect spoken in the region round Mathur , 
where also tneie were S aka Sxtiapb, has been shatter 
ed by the discovery of the diamas of \svaghosha, 
who is regarded oy Tibetan tradition as a concern 
porar\ of Kanishka, the beginning of whose ruie was 
marked, according to the Ca nbridge Historian, with 
the initiation of the S aka era which commenced m 
78 A D These dramas show that they had attained 
a high degree of development, and that therefore the 
earliest dramas must have been composed at least a 
century earlier about the middle of the first century 
B C That Rudradamana employed Sanskrit in his 
inscription does not prove that his laudable zeal for 
the improvement of Sanskrit literature led him to 
select and refine this vehicle, but it simply establishes 
the fact that Sanskrit was being cultivated and refined 
by the Brihmans and authors of the day and was being 
patronised by the aristocracy and royalty The rea 
sons why no earlier inscriptions in Classical Sansknu 
are extant are that they may have been destroyed by 
Mahammadan invaders^ and also that only well to do 
and influential persons can commemorate their achieve 
ments by means of inscriptions on metal or stone 

That S^auraseni Prikrit was used in the drama 
simply proves that it was the most refined Prakrit 
of the time, which could be used in plays, the subjects 


1 See p 323, E H 1 
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of 'nfaich were mostly religious Besides S"auraseni 
As'iaghoaha and Bhasa used two kinds of M gadhi, 
while K lid sa aelectea Mahirashtri for his verses and 
M tgadhi for the speech of his vulgar characters In 
later dramas w e find only S auraseni and Mahir ishtii 
An examination of the Pnknts of Asvaghosha, Bh sa 
and K lidisa proves the pnoritj of As^vaghosha to 
Bh sa and that of the lattei to K ilidasa The Maha 

r shtri Prtkiit can be placed with reasonable assuiance 
after ttie Mahirashtri Ljnc, which may have flourish- 
ed in the third and fourth centuries AD ^ This is 
also the opinion of Dr L Sarup who writes^ — “The 
PriKrit of these (Bh sa’s Pla3fS^ has preserved archaic 
forms, and f om the philological point of view , occu 
pies an intermediate position between the Prih.rits 
of 4.s'\aghosha and Kdid a, oeing nearer to the 
former as compared with the latter It is quite safe 
to assign these plays to the second century AD'’ 

In kbhijn na — S'akuntalam the sutradhira or 
manager, suta or charioteer, the king, the sages and 
hermits, the general, the heralds the kanchuki, 
and the priest speak Sanskrit Others speak S'auraseni, 
two female attendants Parabhritika and Madhukarikj, 
utter two Mah rishtri s'lokas, and the fish«.rman and 
two constables speak Magadhi 

In Mr Henncl Luders' Bdition of Buddhistic 
Dramas (1911) are to be found the fragments of dramas, 
which western scholarship has ascertained as the 
remains of three Buddhistic plays, one of which has 

1 S D— p 146 

2 Hindnsthan Renew— Jan., 1937 
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been proved from the three pages of manuscripts found 
in Central Asia later, to have been composed by 
As'vaghosha and named S'^radvatiputra prakarana 
The characters are Buddha, S'^-vriputra oi S'aradva*! 
putra, his Vidushaka and Maudgaly yana S'anputra, 
thougn dissuaded oy his Vidushaka from following 
Buddha, IS peisuaded b^ Maudgal^i ma to do so They 
go to Buddha, w ho conv inces him 

The two other plays, who&e remains ha\ e been 
found along with those of Suad\atiputra prakarana, 
aie most likely the works of the same author One 
appears to oe a hetaera play iike Bhisa s Charudatta 
and S udrata s Mncnchhakatika, which may ha\e been 
modelled after As'vaghOoha^b piav, which again must 
have aitfeted from Bhisa’s and Slidraka’s works in 
its pointedly inculcating rel gious and moral lessons 
The name of the N yaka or Gallant is probably 
Somadat^a that of the Hetaera Magadha\ati, and 
that of the Vidushaka, Komudagandha 

The third drama is an allegorical pHy like the 
later PraooJnaohandrodaya of Krishna Mis ra Here 
are ■^hiec charactert, Buddhi or Wisdom, Kirti or 
Fame an 1 Dhiiti oi Patience — 

1 Complete sentences can rarely be found 
in these fragments 

These dramas of As vaghosa obseive the rules 
of Sanskrit Poetics, treatises on which must 
have es^isted even before the publication of Bharata’s 


1 S D— p 392 
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Nct^asdtra, which, it appears from the e\idence 
of Prtknt was composed most likely after \s va- 
ghosha Dr Keith ^ says that the Prakiits lecogmsed 
b\ the Nat% as"^stra are clearh later than those of 
A.s'vaghosha and are more akin to those found in 
Bh isa, and that the fact of its ignoring the Maha 
rashtri of Kalid isa pro\ es its priority to the latter’s 
works The higher characters in Asvaghosba’s 
dramas speak ^^anskrit, in which there are a few 
Prakrit words Besides the epic S'loka metre, of 
which the proportion maj have been considerable, 
there are at least ele\ en kinds of \ erses The ^la 
logics are generally in prose, and verses are used, as 
in later dramas in Ivnc and didactic portions 

W e hai e already stated that the dramas of As va- 
ghosha obser\ e the rules of Sansnt Poetics In this 
connexion we must bear in mind that great drama 
tists, e\! en if they ma> have studied dramatic theories, 
never follow them sla\ ishly Only a fastidious cntic 
can bj means of his inventive imagination illustrate 
the rules of Sanskrit or English Poetics and Rhetoric 
in all their details in the plays of Kalidasa ot Shakes 
peare We could neither have a SakuntaH nor a 
Tempest, it either would be the faithful illustiation 
of dramatic theories Heme has well said — * Only a 
narrow shopkeeper mind will attempt to weigh genius 
m its miserable cheese scales ’ Sanskrit dramatic 
theorists and rhetoricians are subtler in this respect 
than their western compeers They divide the whole 
dramatic action, for example, into five sandhis (cnti 
cal moments or junctures) — ^mukha, pratimukha* 
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garbha, \imarsha, and upasamhnti Dushmauta’s 
pursuit of the deer w ould be the mukha sandhi The 
temporary cess«* tion of the chase vs ouid be the prati 
mukha sandhi and so foith Again authors of Sans 
krit Poetics for instance, Svhityadarpana ^ lay down 
that every drama has an end to attain In S akun 
tala tn" end would be the birth of a woitnj son of 
Dushman^a Theie are five causes or means of the 
accomplishment of the end or principal object 
or the fiisL of which is the germ or vija, 

the others being vindu (secondarj germ) pataka 
(a collate al action or an embelhshament), prakan 
(an episode) and karyya (the deed or object) The 
vija in S akuntals would be — the blessing (viz that 
he will have a worthy son) of Dushmanta by Vaikha 
nasa when the former in the first Act desists from 
shooting the deer in compliance with the hermit’s 
request So the germ’ here is closely connected with 
*mukha sandhi’ The div ision by Sansl nt Theorists of 
dramas into numerous rupakas and uparupakas, 
of sentiments (^?it ), and of emotions i»ngT ; into per 
manent (^KTsfhingT) and accessory (wil5l^%Trai ), and 
the classification of their numerous evcitants oi causes 
) and ensuants or effects ) are 

equally hair splitting Bhavas oi emotions in the 
mind of the author when evoressed in compositions 
become rasas or sentiments which ei.cite similar 
emotions or bhwas in the mind of the reader * Rasas 
are considered usually as effects, not causes and they 


I SAhilyadarpana Chap VI p 317 translated bj Messrs Ballan 
tyne and Mitra 
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are said to come from the Bhavas, conditions of the 
mind O’" bodv, which are followed” bv corresponding 
impression-a on those who feel or behold them’ The 
due appreciation of rasas depends upon the sensitive 
ness ot the critic, but a spectator, wno deserves the 
name, is defined b\ Bharata to be ‘ one who is happj 
when the cause of the drama is chee f jI melancholy 
when it IS sorrow ful w ho rages w hen it jis furious, and 
trembles w hen it is fearful’ 

From the fiagments of 4.s^\aghosha s plays it wnll 
be evidenc that b\ tne middle of the first century 
\ D ( Sanskrit D’-ama had attained a ’ igh^j develop 
ed form sim ar thoign ln^erlo to what we fiiid in 
K lid sa 

In 'he M la ii. gnimit’-am K id sa d stictiy says 
that Bh sa is an old d’^amatist whose leputation has 
been e'.tabhsieJ by his wo-ks like that of Saumilla 
and Kaiiputra 

Bhisa’s drama, Madnyamavyajoga which deals 
with the demoness Hidimb I’s lo\ e for Bhima the 
younger brother of \udhisthira, begins in tne same 
way as the \ikramo'r\asi of Kalid sa The Sutra- 
dhara or manager in both pionounces or bene 

diction on the audience, and begins to add '■ess them, 
but IS suddenly interupted in Bhasa s w ork by the 
painful cry of a B-ihman, whose family is being 
pursued by the demon Ghatotkacha, Bhima ’s son by 
Sidimba, and in £^al dasa’s play by the cry of 


1 Wilson s Theatre of the Hindus— Vbl I p XLVIH 
* Ibid p LVII 
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njtuphs bewailing the capture of their fnend Urvas i 
by the demon Kesl 

The Pancharatra deals with the foray ot tlie 
Kuias under Duryyodhana on the cows of Yirata, 
king of Matsya, and the fight between the Kurus 
and the Pmdavas, (who are li\ing in di'>^uise in 
Virata’s court"' and with the marriage of Abhimanyu 
with Uttar <*i the daughter of the Mat&xa ling 

The Di»ta\ k\a is concerned with Krisiina s le 
quest on behalf of Yudhisthira to Durj yc Jhan*’ tor 
one half of his kingdom, Duiyjodhana s ciusal nnd 
his attempt to bind Krishna, and his fai ure 
Durj 3 odhana’s letort to the ambassador, Krishna or 
Vasudeva, is worth quoting — 

^ •gr I 

[ Having killed a woman (the demoness Putam) 
who should not have been killed, a bull (a demon who 
assumed this form) and wrestlers (Ch nur and Mush 
tika sent by Kamsa', you who are shameless, w n,nt 
to speak with honest men like us — this is stiange * ] 
The Dutaghatotkacha deals with the embassy of 
of Ghatotkacna to Duryyodhana, and the warning 
of the former to the latter for his unrighteous killing 
of Abhimanyu, Arjuna’s son 

Bhisa’s Karnabhara deals with Indra’s beguiling 
the haughty but nobie Karna, the formidable parti 
san of Duryyodhana of his famous armour and <5f 
some weapons in the hour of his need, and with his 
death on the field of battle 
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The L ubiianga iss a drama desciibing the club 
hght I o Bhima and th<* neroic Dui wodhana, 

in which the at^er is fatali\ "wounaed "^e cannot 
agree witn D*- Keitn whepnesa\s tnat Lrubhanga 
and Karnabi a a e no* ttagedies inspire of the 
death under joa-mul c rcum3tanc»,s of their neroes 
He sa\s !*• is a mere reading of the modern sen 
timent into ancient literature to tieat Durvyo 
dhana in the Lrubhanga as the hero of the 
drama He lastlv pajs the full penalty for inso 
lence and contempt of Vishnu ^ 

Ictjrding to the Doctor, it appears, that Bhima 
should regar cd as the heio and not Dur\yodhana 
He to g^ts the w, ell know, n maa.im of Cow per that auth 
o“s oege*^ c itics a id not cntics authors Simply because 
a Hndw diamatic c itic lays dow n a rule the Doctor 
assume** that e\ery Hindu dramatist is bound to 
obsent it But w hat has he to say to Karnabhira? 
The noole Harna gi\es up his defensive and offensive 
weapons to Indra who has disguised himself as a 
Brthman, knowing that they will be sorely needed by 
him in the fight which is imminent Even S alya can 
not dissuade him Karna says — 
filar a^ ai5*R«n^ i 
*nipiT II 

aa a i 

p a^'roflni^ 

1 S D — 2/8 

2 All the extracts are taken from the edition of Mr Ganapati 
Sastn 
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[Wi^h the oassage of time things leaint aie forgotten 
aeep rooted t-ees fall to the giound, ana ■water (either 
of ran or tlood) is absorbed b\ the eu^h but things 
offerea i saciihce or given in chantj last forever] 
Kama goes to the battle field, fights oravelj and 
IS slam b\ Aijnna Is not this an msiance— -to quote 
the Doc'or’s own -words of the good man striving m 
vain against an inexorable doom’ 

The B lacbarita deals -with the incidents of the 
life of Krishna — ^h s birth, the fru tless efforts of 
Kamsa tc kni him, his youth spent at the house of 
the mill man ^'landa (his adoptive father), his fight 
•witn demons and uhimately with the tyrant Kamsa 
whom uw siays and the restoration to his kingdom in 
accordance with his father Yvsudeva’s request, 
of Ugrasena, whom his son Kamsa nas imprisoned 
Bha^a’s Pratim mataka describes the death of 
Das"aiatha, Rtma s banishment the capture of Sita 
by R vaaa R ma s alliance witl Sug-iva, the mon 
ke\ Ling his killing R vana with the aid of the 
monkej hoide of Sugruaandof the army sent by 
his brother Bhaiata, and his return home with Sits, 
in the Pubhpal a an chariot 

The Abhi^heka n taka goes almost over the same 
story — Ramas slajing of Yah (Sugrna’s elder 
brother ), Hanumm’s communication of Rima’s 
message to Sita, Site’s devotion to her husband and 
re 3 ection of Ravana’s advances, Rima’s slaying of 
Ravana and his coronation 


I s D— p 378 
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The \vimiraka, the plot of which is derived 
from Kathi literature, deals with the lo\e of Kurangi 
the daughter of the king Kuntibhoja, <01 a youth of 
an apparently lower status, whose di\ine origin is 
pro\«..d after many obstacles Kurangi is able to 
gain finally the vouth of her heart 

The Pra'*-ijn yaugandharayana and Svapna Y sava 
datti deal with king Ldajana, the 'egend of whose 
’o\efor\ savadatta was, as Kilid ‘•r says in his 
■\Ieahad ata, 1 now n far and wide la the kingdom 
of TJjjavini, and was p ooably deijii,ed from the 
BrihatKath o^ Gun dhya (1st or 2nd cemury ^D) 
on w h .. 1 the Kath Sant S igaia of Somadei a 
(1070 \ D 1 was based* There i& con ide-^able re 
semblarce i e^'ween t^ie story of Bh sa and that gi\ en 
in Kath Sant b gara In tne f rst pH\ the minisster 
kauganunar yanct enables his m'^ster Udayana, king 
of\atsa with ’ts capital Kaus'^moi (neai \liahabad), 
to li axT\ Y sa\ adatta the daughter of the king of 
Bijaiini In the second drama he ai ■‘•fully con 
trues with the aid Visavadatti to make Udayana 
take another w ife in the person of Padmuati, the 
daughter of the king of Magadha Tne name Svapna- 
\ sa\adatti is derived from the fact that the sleeping 
Udayana thinks that he saw his queen Y savadatti 
in his sleep Yxsavadatt leally sat beside him while 
he was sleeping, though it was given out by Yau 
gandhari^ana that she had died in a conflag ation, 
in order to induce Udavana to marry Padm vati, the 
daughter qP 4*e powerful Jung of Magadha When 


I S L— p 376 
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i:he Yidashaka declares that it was a mere dream, 
Udajatia, who is a de\ oted husband says to him— 

(If this be a dream, then non awaking is blessed , 
if this be a delusion may I be subject to it for ever ’) 
TJdayana was a historical personage and flourished 
about 527 B C 

The Chirudatta deals with the love of an accom 
plished merchant of the name of Charudatta, whose 
generosity has been the cause of h’s ram, for Vasanta- 
sena a hetaera> who ransoms his servant and depos 
its with him her ornaments with a view to his 
utilising them But these ornaments aie stolen, and 
the thief is found out, and Vasantasen**, legams her 
property This play has been found in a fragment 
ary condition 

From the above it will be e\ ident that the plots 
of Bhasa are derived from the Run -vana, the M<tha 
bharata, Kath^ literature, and Krishna and hetaera 
legends The Krishna legends are referred to by 
Patanjali and agree with Hanvams^a, Yishnupurana 
and Slnmadbhagavata in being devoid of the erotic 
element of Krishna’s love for Radha and other wuiir 
maids, which probably is of a later origin 

The two Udayana dramas of Bhasa suggested to 
Bmperor Harshavardhana (606 — 64>7 A D ) his more 
elaborate work Ratuavali, and Bhisa’s Charudatta 
was nuitated in Mnchchhakatika by b^idraka, the 
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hr&t f >ur acts of \\ hich are almost a reproduction 
of the Ch rudatta 

Bhasa s dramas are interspersed with aphorisms 
of w hich K. lidasa is also fond In the A\ imaraka, 
the follow mg occurs It shoii s that the position of 
the minister of the king is not enviable — 

(If the measures of the minister become success- 
ful, people ascribe it to the prowess of the king 
If thev fail, the minister is definitely blamed 
Though kings address their ministers by the \erv 
sweet sounding title of Amatya or counsellors, they 
punish severely these unfortunate men who pride 
themselves on their power of intellect ) 

The first Brahman, engaged in performing the 
sacrifice of Durjvodhana in the Panchar itram, 
says — 

fisr ^7^ ii 

(A characterless member des^TOjs a whole famiH 
as one dry tree does a whole foiest of flower-bear 
mg trees ) 

The following from Pratijna-yaugandharayana 
expresses the feelings of the mother for her daughter, 
whom she has to give in marriage Y isavadatt (.'s> 
f;ither says to hei mother before her mairiage— 
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^*w€^^pa^5n«jr5fe^ u 

(If a daughter IS not giTen in mariiage, disgrace 
befalls a mother, if given, she suffers the pain of 
separation So there is nothing but sorrow for a 
mother, as she is placed between dntv and affection ) 
Tne superiority of Bhasa s dramas to As'vaghosha • 
fragments in the construction of the plot, in chatac 
terisation in diction and in the handling of the metre 
IS manifest to e\ er j reader, and establishes the fact of 
Bhisa’s flourishing much later than As'vaghosha In 
Bh isa s dramas the characters are differentiated with 
great «ikill In the variety and melody of his ver 
sification he almost appro-umates Kalidasa, as will 
appear fiom the following passage of his Abhi 
sheka mtaka where Bakshmana desciibes Varuna, 
the God of the Ocean — 



Bhisa and Kilidasa may be regarded as the expon 
eats of the Vaidarbhi or Southern style In As'va- 
ghosha the epic style is predominant In Kdidioa the 
the Vaidarbhi style attains its highest perfection It 
18 distinguished from the Gaudi or Western style thus 
m the Sihitya darpana — 
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(An elegant conposition, >nith letters having 
meet sounds and being de\ oid of compounds (samssas) 
c»: having a few compounds, is called the Vailaibhi 
stvle On the other hand a composition with force- 
expressing sounds and full of bombast and com 
pounds 16 named Gaudi) 

K^lidiS'i 18 simple as is Bh48a, but the former has 
an elegance and refinement which is not found m the 
latter See bow Bhasa in his Abhisheka nataka pre 
vents Tira in a clumsy manner from lamenting the 
treacherous murder of her husband b\ Rima, and con 
trust It with Ratios lamentation for her lord in 
Kumarasambhava Both As vaghosha and Bhasa must 
have influenced Kalidasa-’s style but aS Br Keith 
■ajs^ '‘The chief cause of its perfection must have been 
natural taste and cons'-ant leworking of what he had 
written, a lact which may easily ev.plain tne disci ep 
ancies betu een the recensions of his uoik’^ 
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Kalidasa’s Dramas 


The dramas of K^lldlSa may have been composed 
in the following order — Malavikigniznitram, Vikra 
morvaslt and ^.bhijntna S'^ikuntalam 

When the stage manager proposes to enact M ilavi ^ 
kagnimitram on the occasion of the spring festival his 

assistant (qrRm^V) says — 

sr ^ina ^ , ST «isc:i3igr%i:RTWtl 
TT93 <T^ g T -TW4 r a<^5 T?lr, ^ q T iRt 4< T ^f f ^ II 
(That cannot be done Wh> should the work of 
Kalidasa, who is a new diamatist, be preferred to the 
works of Bhisa, Saumilla and Kaviputra of estab 
lished reputation ^ 

Sutradhara or Stage manager — ^youi words arc 
devoid of wisdom, for— 

A work IS not necessarily good, simply because it is 
old, nor is it bad simply because it is new Wise men 
prefer a work after thorough esamination Only 
fools depend on the opinions of others) 
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The & a£:emaisg^<* in introduc ng ViKramorvas'i 
sa'\ s to hib assistant — 

si^ w^wpt 

«nfv^ I 

5R — ^ I 

^8WR — sTfoBRi^r — 

jfori^ ^fawTOTi^sr s^q^^iwsrrati 
3 ^ «a5fT t wwwtq. f^fc-mlitw ^bI^scrw u 
(The stage maxiager to his assistant — This assem 
blj has witnessed the plajs of foimer dramatists I 
shall now enact the new drama of Kdidisa before 
It Ask the actois to be careful in remaining in then 
proper places 

The assistant — Your command has my attention 
The stage-manager to the audience — I bow down 
to you, w no are \eised in -various arts I hope yoUi 
being actuated by your love for us or for the excel 
lence of this play, wil’ attentively witness this 
dramatic representation) 

In the $ akuntal the stage manager says to the 
actress — 




(Respected Tady — ^This is the Learned Assembly of 
the Kmg Vikramaditya, who is himself well versed in 
poetic sentiments Today we axe to enact t the new 
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historical drama of Kdidisa called \bhi]iima- 
Sakantalam Therefore let e\ery actor play his 
pait carefully) 

From the above it will be evident that the iJLilavi 
kAgnimitram is* introduced with t' e greatest d *ndenc(., 
and a proverb has to be quoted in support of the stage- 
manager’s preference for the drama of an unkno-wn 
author This want of confidence, thougn much less, 
IS still apparent in the intioduction of the Yikram 
orvasli to the audience, who have witnessed the repre 
sentations of the works of other dramatists ( 

Wftsrr )j because they are asked to witness 

patiently and attentively its performance either out of 
their love for the theatrical company or for the excel 
lence of the new drama But this diflSdence disappears 
completely on the occasion of the lepresentation of 
Abhijnana s akuntalam for by this time Kalidisa’s 
reputation as a dramatist has been thoroughly estab 
Iished, and no apology is, therefore, deemed necessary 
for the enactment of his new play 

It has been stated by some that as in Malavikagni 
mitram Kalidasa follows the dramatic theory loyally, 
this must be his late production But we should remem 
her that only a novice will faithfully and fearfully 
abide by the cramping lules of dramatic criticism 



Malavika gnimitram, Vikramorvas'i and 
Abliijna^na-S'akimtalam 


The plot of MilavikagniHutram has already been 
g^Ven (see p 30 ff ) in connexion with the repulse of 
the Greeks under Menander by the forces of Pushya- 
mitra (see p 33) There is however, a discrepancy 
between the story as given by contemporary writers 
and Kalidasa The former mention Agnimitra and not 
his son Vasumitra as the general of the Hindu forces 
Mr H G Raw linson says in this connexion * Menander 
besieged Mathura, Madhyamika near Chitor and Saketa 
in Oudh ‘The Yavana was besieging Saketa , the 
Yavana was beueging Madhyamika' are examples 
given by the contemporary grammarian Patanjalr 
of the imperfect tense, which indicates an event which 
has re<»ntly taken place, and is still fresh in men’s 
memories About this time the aged Pushyarmtra, who 
had usurped the throne of the last of the Mauryyas m 
184) BO « was contemplatmg offering the ancient 
Brahmamcal sacrifice of As'vamedha to celebrate his 
ascendancy over his neighbours' On the banks of the 
Sindhu nver (between Rajputana and Bundelkhand), 
the Crown Prince Agnimitra, who was in charge of 
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the sacnficial horse, was attacked by a party of 
Yarana horsemen i &c 

The plot of Yikramorvas'i— The storv of Pttni- 
ravas and Urvas'i is found in the Vedas S atapatha 
Brahmana, and Vishnu, Padma and Matsya Puranas, 
and K4.1idasa's story resembles that given in the 
Matsya Pur&na most Pururavas of the Lunar Race is 
the king of Pratisthana^ near Prayaga One day while 
returmng from the worship of the Sun on the Hima 
la} as, he hears the screams of nymphs, Saha^anya, 
BambM and Menaki, from whom Urvasli and her 
companion Chitralekha, on their way home from the 
court of Kuvera on mount Kailasa, have been tom 
away by the demon Kes"! The King goes to their 
rescue an j brings back Chitralekhi and the unconscious 
Urvas'i in his chariot When the latter is regaining 
consciousness, the King says to Chitralekhi — 

VV — 133 

(Have Patience , she re covers, though but faintly 
So gently steals the moon upon the night 
Retiring tardily , so peeps the flame 
Of evening fires through smoky wreaths , and 

thus, 

Tht Ganges slowly clears her troubled wave, 

1 Intercourse between India and the Western World pp 80-81 

2 Identified with Jhusi by Hamilton and H H Wilson (Theatie 
of the Hmdus, yol I p 207) 
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Engulfs the rum that the tumbling bank, 

Had hurled across her agitated course, 

knd flows a clear and stately stream again ) — W 

( <2rH cait^^ ^ 

?rrt% , 

“spri w 

It )— J T 

Urvaslt IS restored by the King to her companions 
and then to Chitraratha, the Gandharva Kling, but 
not before he and Urvas i have become hopelessly 
enamoured of each other Urvas'i being summoned 
before the couit of Indra, the lovers are obliged to 
part but Lirvasli pretends to be stopped by her long 
pearl nec klace being caught in a shrub and asks 
Chitralekha to set hei free, and in the meanwhile 
turns her eyes towards her Beloved They look at 
each other eagerly, while their cars fly to their differ 
ent destinations 

The scene then changes to Pratisthana, the royal 
capital A female servant of the Queen, named Nipu 
nika, artfully extracts from the court jester, Minavaka, 
the King’s secret love for Urvas'i as a considerable 
change has been effected in both the King’s countenance 
and behaviour by his fascination, of the cause of 
which the Queen has so long been unaware The King 
now retires with his compamon to the beautiful 
jdeasure garden overlooking the conflueuce of 
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Ganges and Yamuni tat the charms of nature are 
now unavailing to soothe his love stricken heart 
TJrvas'i feels equally with the King the piomptings of 
love and the agony of separation She comes down 
from hea\ en with hei confidante Chitralekha, for a 
time remains invisiblei listens to the Elings confessions 
and drops a love letter written on a bhurja or birch 
bark, which the king eagerly seizes and reads and 
hands ovei to Manavaka for safe custody 

When the King expresses his intense longin g for 
the Nvmnh, and Chi tralekh i comes to him the King 
says that so long Gangi and Yamunt have been seen 
charminglv con30ined, but now Chitralekha alone 
does not look so beautiful The replies that first is 
seen ( the cloud cluster) and then (the 

hghtmng flash) Presently Urvasi becomes visible, 
and IS made by the king to sit beside him When 
they ate conversing, a messenger comes from the god 
of heaven to ask Urvas^i to come directly to heaven, 
for she has to play the part of Lakshmi in Sarasvati’s 
drama Lrakshmi svayamvara, which is to be enacted 
under the direction of the divine artist Bharata before 
the assembly of godb The love stiicken Urvasli 
commits a grievous blunder When asked by Menakt, 
who IS playing the part o^ V iruni, as to whom among 
the assembled gods, Urvas i, as Lakshmi, is attached 
she substitutes Pururavas for Purushottama and is 
cursed by Bharata , but Indra, who intervenes for 
Pururavas* valuable services to him against demons, 
allows her to dwell with him on earth, till their child 
be seen by its father 
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The King on the departure of 'lirvas'i becomes dw- 
oooBolate, and ifvants back from Minavaka her letter, 
which the Yidttshaka has unluckily allowed to bo 
earned away by the wind The King is much dis- 
tressed at the loss He says — 

Y Y —II 163 

Breeze of the southt the friend of I^ve and Spring# 
Though from the flower you steal the fragrant down 
To scatter perfume, yet why plunder me 
Of t?io«ie dear characters, her own fair hand. 

In proof of her affection traced ? Thou knowest, 
The lonely lover, that m absence pines, 

Lives on such fond memorials — W 

'^< 1 , 

1% ^1^ C3ttt. 

»r5 "PS, fer«R <j 

•iwn ^l%5l ? )— J T 
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The letter falls into the hands of the Chief Queen 
Ans'xnari, daughter of the king of Kasli, and her suspicioa 
now becomes a certainty She comes out of hei place of 
concealment with her attendant, and presents the 
letter to the perplexed King, and taunts him for hiS 
fickleness and leaves him abruptly inspite of his protests 
and entreaties and Manavaka's clumsy jests about eat- 
ables The King then realises that a woman cannct 
be easily deceived specially in matters of love — 

—V V-II— 173 

(I might have spared myself the pains , 

A woman is clear sighted, and mere words 
Touch not her heart Passion must give them credit 
The lapidary, master of his craft. 

With cold indifference eyes the spurious gem) — W 

( ^ wsre ^ 

c»CTi «tc^ 

^ 1 j T 

The Queen, who on second thought wants to be 
reconciled to the King and resign herself to the will of 
gods, invites the King on a moon lit night to the roof 
of the palace overlooking the beautiful confluence^ to 
help her to eeiebrate the festival of the Moon's union 
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with Rohini The King whose Io\e infatuation has not 
blinded his appreciation of the baautj of nature sa\ s — 

—V V— III— 26 

(-tW 

? TS ’Sf»[c^ jipi 

^ 1% cntffl I ^fR CSfK »lt»I II)— J T 

( Tis even so illumined b} the rays 
Of his yet unseen oro, the e\ ening glooms 
On e ther band retire and m the midst 
The horizon glow «, like a fe-ir face tha+ smiles 
Betwixt the jettv cuils on either brow 
In clusters pendulous I could gaze for ever’) — W 
Lrvas i and her companion Chitralekh.* watch the 
scene from a distance The ma)esty of the Queen her 
earnest performance of the religious nte her solemn 
permission to the King to marry his Beloved, and her 
dignified departure from the place, though requested 
bv the King to stay on, for the sake of piety and dut-v , 
move all, specially Urvas'i and Chitralekh^ Urvas i 
now makes herself visible, becomes united with the 
King, and persuades him after his entrusting the work 
of administration to his ministers, to spend the honeii - 
moon with her amidst the beautiful scenery of the 
Himalayas 

The lovers wander near Elailasla, when Urvas i in a 
fit of jealousy for the King’s looking intently at a 
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Vidyadhara. gitl named Lidajavati, enters the sacred 
arbour of Kumara, the god of -war, and is changed for 
Bharata’s curse into a creeper The King being 
distracted with grief on account of his losing his- 
Beloved regards the dark cloud as a demon, who has 
been kidnapping Uciasli in the form of lightning 
After thinking for a w hile he savs— 

sr 1 

3i?wt«T 5r 

VV— IV~2l 

( 'nw— sn:? 

<11 CT crf^ 

<st^ >n <£ic<si 

?T*1 *1^"^ , 

<s-— <SC^1 

C2t^ II — J T ) 

(It is no demon — but a friendly cloud , 

No hosule quiver — but the bow of Indra , 

The cooling rain drops fall, not barbed shafts , 

And I mistake the lightning for my Lo\ e ) — 

He then asks the Peacock about the whereabouts 
of his Love It does not repo » hut dances with its 
expanded beautiful tail Puruiavas thinks, in joy, be- 
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cause Urvas'i s thick hair adorned with flowers, which 

was its rival, is no more He then enquires of the 

sweet toned Cuckoo, the messenger of Cupid, about 

Iirvas^i The bird seems to hint that the King must 

have done something to provoke her, which he demes 

When the bird without replying feeds on berries, the 

King remarks that the saying 'Men are cold towards 

others’ intense gnef* is very true — 'BH ot 

and adds that even now he is not angry with 

the bird, as its sweet voice resembles that of his 

Dal ling Then he hears sounds resembling those of 

Urvas'l’s anklets but later on he realise^ that they 

are the cooings of sw ans looking at the clouded sky 

and proceeding towards the JHanasa Lake He tell*! 

them that they must have seen his Beloved, from 

whom they have sto'en her languishing gait, and adds 

that they fly away fearing him to be the punisher of 

thieves Lhen he asks a Chakrabaka sitting with his 

mate about Urvas'i, but on the bird simply uttering—^ 

V ^ — ^who IS he^’, the King says that he is the 

great Pururavas deecended from the Sun and Moon 

The bird not replying, the Khng says that when its 

Beloved hides itself behind a lotus leaf^ it becomes 

very anxious and ntters a plaintive cry, but un 

fortunate as he is, it is indiflerent to him who is «tiniif i r 

ly circumstanced He then addresses the Black bee and 
s^lys— 

trtnanr iTBrsm I 
^ tar it ii 

OT II — Y V — IV 6l 
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(Say» plunderer of the hone}ed dew, hast thou 
Beheld the nymph whose large and languid eye 
Voluptuous rolls, as if it swa n with wine ? 

And yet, methmks, *ti8 idle to inquire 
For had he tasted her delicious breath. 

He now would scorn the lotus I will hence) — W 

( CW1 ^ ’9^ , 

♦tw c^it •ht*i ’) J T 

Then he asks an elephant, who is being presented 
with the twig of a s allaki tree by his mate, about 
Urvas'i, and the animal seems to cheer him up with 
its roar He now enquires about the Paragon of Beauty, 
of a hill, the cave of which reverberates his question 
Then he come> across a rushing hill stream with which 
he identifies his Beloved (see Preface) He now realises 
that It IS a river and not Urvas'i, as otheiwise it would 
not have left him and proceeded to meet another 
Lover, viz , the Ocean He now finds a deer with its 
female whose eyes resemble Urvas'i’s, and asks him 
about his Loved One On the former proceedmg to its 
mate and not heeding his question, the King says — 

^159 «n (VV — ^IV— 66) 

f 

— ^Disi^ace is always the result of misfortune 

Now a stream of ruddy radiance breaks through a 
cleft rock, which the King finds, emanates from a bright 

I There should be no mark of interrogaUon and 
should be subsUtuted for 
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crimson gem He takes it up and then wants to fling 
it away, saying — 

^ iNr 49sri« 3) li 

—V V— IV— T8 

(Why should I take the jeweP She whose brow. 
Bound with Mandara fillet, best had worn 
The costly gem, is far- far from me , why 
Should 1 distam the ruby with my tears ? )— W 

( ’sric*!?! C^^IT 

— ^TC*l , 

Its f«m csrr^ <n«rsi(Tt4m ? 

CT51 Tf% ^ )— J T 

A heavenly voice warns him to keep this saered Sangsr 
maniya, the gem of union, which has received its colour 
from its contact with Gaun’s feet He then sees a creep 
er to which he becomes instinctively attached— 

— YY— IV— 79 

(No blossoms deck its bonghs. 

Nipped by the falling raina, like briny tears. 

That wash the ruddy freshness from the lips. 

The buds have perished, and the mournful shrub 
All unadorned appears to pine in absence) — 

( (?w«rc5i <?rf^ <151^ 9r®tK— 

OR imoi fiwir I 
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*1^ c«tc5 ^ 

With the jewel he clasps the creeper, which m his 
embrace is transformed into Urvas'i 

The King is now reminded by tlrras'i of his duty as 
a ruler to promote the well being of his sutgects, who 
must have become indignant on account of his 
prolonged absence They return to the capital in a 
cloud-chanot contrived by Urvas'i at the King’s 
request and having hghtning flashes for its streamers 
and rainbows for its pictures — (Compare — 
saBrar (M D— II— I ) 

On the occasion of the celebration of a sacred festival, 
the vulture, which takes away the magic stone, when 
the King is about to put it on his head after his bath 
at the confluence of the Ganges and Yamun&, falls 
pierced by the dart of a youth bearing the inscription— 
the arrow of A'yus, son of Pururavas and Urvas'i 
Urvas 1 admits that he is their son According to 
the modification of Bharata's curse by Indra, 
Urvas'i’ssepaiation from Pururavas becomes inevitable, 
because he has seen his son When this is conveyed to 
him by the sorrowful Urvas^i, be faints On regaimng 
consciousness, he says to her— 

m «irR i 

^ I II 

1819 It — Y V— Y— 99 
(Scarce have I known the blessing of a son. 

When my fair bnde is snatched from my embrace. 
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The tree that languished in the summer's blaze. 

Puts forth reviving, as young rain de»:end<’. 

Its leafy shoots, tv hen lo * the lightning bursts 
Fierce on its top, and fells it to the ground)— W 

’itsf ^ ^sprfsf 1 

^ C9t1 W!l 

II — J T 

Xtrada non comes dotv n fiom Paradise in a halo of 
light to the court of the Ehng to communicate to him 
the happv news that as Pururavas w ill be of great help 
to Indra in his future war with demons, the great god 
has allowed Lrvas'i to reside with him during his 
earthly life In the presence of N irada and the w hole 
assembly the Kumsra or Prince is installed with 
the water and other sacred things brought by 
the nymph Rambha from hea-ven Kslidvsa describes 
m the guise of the investiture of A yus the splendid 
inauguration of Kumaragupta by Chandragupta II 
The song^ of the two heralds teeming with wrishe's 
for the youthful A yus’ welfare are worth perusal — 

SPOT i 

; St gr if ^ i 

*w 

ffwgt «t q II 
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34L4snfVaR( 

«B[ Imsr cq«TT7nEfq^^ ii 

fipwfe Hift u — V V-V 133 4 

(First— Glory, all glory on A'yus attending. 

Still in the son may the father we trace, 

Justice and valour together extending 
The sway of his sceptre and fame of his race 
Son of the monarch the nniverse filling 
Son of the god of the mist shedding mghl^ 

Son of the sag^ whom the great Brahma willing 
Called with creation to life and to light. 

Second — Now bright o er the regions the glories are 

gleaming 

The sceptre and sway of the father have won, 
And brighter than ever the radiance is 

streammg. 

Enhanced and confirmed by the fame of the son 
So Ganga descends from the peaks of the 

mountain. 

That shine with the light of unpenshing snows. 
And mighty, meandering fai from their 

fountain. 

In the breast of the ocean the waters repose ) 

— W 


I— C<R ^ ^ 
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’Prt’T i 

'««! sn 'smitcw ^*r, 

cntT-^'^w 

*1^ c*i^ ^c*i 
’Blt^ 5nit« 31^ li 
I— ^bWJfWl 
f9ff?63rf3i ^‘ifl 
'STtfipri c^7(3rRf^ , 
snSt ’stt Celt's ^t55i , 

(^StltCRl ^«ffr , 

^ *1^ (XTRtOT^ ’Tfw, 

T5 CTt^ 

— 9W RRi '®rR ^srfsn, 

C^ ^ 5fSI i—J T 

M^rs Pandit and Arte translate rhjr W^" 

thus — > **The diTine sage Atn was the son of Brahni<i , 
Indu or the Moon w as the sou of Atn, Budha was the 
son of the Moon or Indu, and king Pururavas was the 
son of Budha Each resembled his father by his quail 
ties" They render rw iB? thus— ‘^Be like 
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thy father by thy qualities which ate dear to people 
For in the family the highest of all^ all blessings have 
attamed their highest pitch *' "The speaker means that 
the highest blessing he can wish to the young Prince 
IS that he should be like his &ther, because all the bles 
sings he can think of are already in the family” This 
is mdeed a high and sincere praise Most likely it is 
another device of the great Poet to extol his patrons 
Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I A'tri may be 
S^gupta, Chandra — Chandragupta I, Budha-Samudra 
gupta, Pururavas — Chandragupta II and A'yus — 
Kumaragupta I Dilipa who stands for Samudragupta, 
IS also compared to Budhs(R Y — I— 47) 


The Plot of Abliijna'tia-S'hktmtalam 

(the Drama tn which the fortune of the 
Heroine, ^akuntala ts dete> mined by means of a 
1 emembrancer) 


It IS beautiful summer time Dushmanta of the Solar 
Race, the King of Hasfcinipura', is pursuing a gazelle in 
the sacred foiest adjoining the hermitage of Kanva 

1 The ancient Delhi situated on the Ganges about 5® miles 
from modern Delhi ■which is on ■the YamunS — M W 
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Now Vaikhinasa, an mmate of Kanva’s hermitage, 
with his t-no disciples presents himself before the 
Kjmgi and raising his hand asks him not to kill thie 
deer of the hermitage— 

SI ew i 

sHfe agn g ffl li 

It f il a WM T g{H^ | 

m ■e Rifagfi i »ng i ii 

eiraeimw irgree si Mgg (A S — I— 15) 

(Why should his tender form expire, 

As blossoms perish in the firef 
How could that gentle life endure 
The deadly arrow, sharp and sure? 

Restore vour arrow to the quiver 
To you were weapons lent 
Ihe broken hearted to deliver. 

Not strike the innocent ) — T E R 

( CTt«tT II? c*rm , 

'Sit? ntf? c«r?c^ , 

c^T**tl m 

film ?t*i iRW ^ , 

^ Ifl Sf? I ) 

The King does accordingly The hermit is pleased 
and confers on him the blessing that he will be set a son 
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endowed with all virtues and fit for being an emperor 
He then asks the King to accept the hospitality oi 
Kanva’s hermitage, now in charge of lis daughter 
S'akuntala, as he is absent on a pilgrimage to Soma- 
tirtha^ to avert an evil fate that threatens her Here 
are to be found Kanva’s elderly sister Gaatami, S'akun- 
tala, born of Yis'vamitra and the nymph Menaka, and 
S akuntala’s two companions Anasuya and Priyamvada 
All the three are of marriageable age and v ill be gpven 
by Kanva in marriage as soon as worthy bridegrooms 
are found S'akuntala w as so called because she was 
tended by a S akuni or vulture, when her mother 
Menaka deserted her near Kanva’s hermitage Then 
she was adopted by Kanva as his daughter 

When Dushmanta comes near the hermitage he puts 
on modest garments consistent with its sacredness and 
makes over his jewels and bow to his charioteer He 
then finds that his right hand has been throbbing Now 
this is a good omen Vaikhanasa has pronounced the 
blessing that the King \\ ill in the near future have an 
accomplished son He presumes that the throbbing of 
the right hand just after Vaikhanasa s blessing 
must imply a new marriage Therefore he says — 

'WIf I ^ ’(AS 1-37) 

(This hermitage is the abode of purity and peace, my 
right hand throbs, how will the desirable result follow?) 
This strikes the keynote of the play and prepares the 
mind of the reader for the love scene The King then 
catches sight of S akuntala who with her companion^ 

I A place of pilgnmage on the coast of Gnjerat near the 
temple of Somanfttha—M W 
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M engaged in 'watering her fa'vourite plants, and i« 
atnxck by her beauty and grace He says — 

t rofinwH tas a awft , 

tTBCT tt —AS— 1-47 

(The meanest vesture glo-urs 
On beauty that enchan-ts 
The lotus livelier shoas 
Amid dull water plants. 

The moon in added splendour 
Shines for its spot of darl., 

Yet more the maiden slender 
Chaims in her dress of bark ) — T K R 

( C-nt® ^ »ltf, 

’?«ri ’Trt, 

C-tlt® *fpr5l1 ^TfPT, 
sri 3^ I ) 

When he -watches S'akuntah from a distance, she 
being pursued by a black bee, cries to her companions 
for protection, -who in a laughing mood ask her to ap 
peal to the King Dushmanta, because he is their protect- 
or The King seizing this oppor-tunity makes his appear 
ance, and enters into conversation with the three 
maidens, lu course of 'which Dushmanta and S'^kunta 
la fall hopelessly m love with each other The incident 
of -the black bee is ingeniously contrived It extricates 
the King from an awkward satuation Being the symbol 
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of a fickle lover it may be a foil to Dushmaata who i» 
constant in his love for S akuntals The King gathers 
from Anasuy* and Pnyamvada the history of Saknn- 
tala’s birth and realises that there is likely to be no 
impediment to his ttnton with S akuntala, as she is th« 
daughter of a Kshatn ja He also learns that Kanva is 
seeing for her a fit bridegroom S'aknntala is over 
come vnth shame on account of the talk of her mam 
age and wants to leave the place Anasnya, however 
points oat to her that in the absence of Kanva it is her 
duty to entertain the royal guest Even this does not 
deter S'akuntala from the thought of going, but 
Pnyamvada tells her that she is indebted to her for 
two potfuls of water, and that she will not be allow ed 
to leave the place till her debt have been paid The 
King takes out his signet nng and gi\cs it to Priyam 
vad& in payment of S akuntala's debt When Pnyam- 
vada and Anasuya look at each other after reading the 
name on it, the King pretends that it is a present 
from the King Then Priy-imi ada asks S akuntala to 
to go, as her debt has been paid by the kind gentleman, 
rather by the King himselt S'aknntal-v being reluctant 
to leave the King, tells her that she has no authority 
either to send her away or to keep her back The 
King now says to himself, “Does she feel for me as 1 

do for hei?” At last his hope becomes free to indulge 
Itself — 

*r , 

ST faB a 

a g iPdwi I 
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(Although she does not speak to me, 

She listens while I speak^ 

Her eyes turn not to see my face. 

Bat nothing else they seek) — T K B 

3Ti^15ia«i , 

^1351 as^n I 

'»rW5[ 

■s«rtf^ TO, ^ 

«rtC^ TO TO h) 

Noa a cry is heard that a wild elephant oeing 
pursued by the huntsmen of the King, has been 
destroying the trees of the hermitage Bushmanta now 
realises that his followers, who are looking for him, are 
disturbing the holy retreat, and decides to go back 
and meet them Sakuntala delays her going and 
stealthily looks at the King on the pretext that her foot 
has been pricked by a sharp kns a blade and her bark- 
mantle has been caught on a karuvaka twig He 
comes back to his camp and meets hia Vidushaka, 
Madhavya, who says that he is unable to move on 
account of the bustle of the hunt and want of food 
and dnnk The Yidushaka becomes glad, when the King 
orders his general to send back the archers, who have 
gone ahead, and to forbid the soldiers to disturb the 
holy place or even to approach it The King now 
opens his heart to his companion, and says that 
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Madbarya must be vetj nufortuuate, as he has not 
seen S akuntala, the paragon of visible things The 
court jester tries to dissuade the King from entertain' 
mg any thought of marrying a girl of the hermitage, 
but IS unsnccebsful Two disciples of Kanva now 
appear before the King and ask him to stay in the 
hermitage for sometime to protect it from Rakshasas 
The King is delighted at the request, and finding 
that Madhavya will be of no use in his u oomg of 
S'akuntaU, sends him away to the capital, assuring 
him that that he has been so long joking with him 
regardmg his loi e for Slakuntala, and requests him to 
to help his mother to celebrate her fast, named Pra 
vrittapirana, for which she has sent a special messen- 
ger to him 

The King chases the demons from the hermitage, 
to which he returns He looks eagerlv for his Beloved, 
aa love has engrossed his whole being He says to th* 
God of Love — 
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(Thy shafts are blossoms, coolness streams 
From moon-rays thus the poets sing , 

But to the loveJorn, falsehood seems 
To lurk m such imagining. 

The moon darts fire from frosty beams, 
The flowery arrows cut and sting) — ^T K R 
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^ ?lt% TO? ^ ’Pt, 

^®§TJ ij^p^ 1^ isfr ’W B ) 

He adds that if the god would have obsessed the 
beautiful eyed S'aLuntaU and then shot his artows at 
him, he would not ha\e been sorry in the least 

He then concludes that S^akuntala, has been spend- 
ing the hours of midday heat on the bank of the Ma- 
lim and finds her m a cano'bower 14 ) 

lying on a flower strewn bench of stone wiith her two 
friends The King watches his love lorn Beloved from a 
distance S akuutala is persuaded by her companions 
to write a letter to the King who makes his appear- 
ance at the dramatic moment and the two lovers are left 
alone The King persuades S^kuntals to many him in 
the Gandharva manner, and leaves the place promising 
to take her to the capital^ in the course of five days or 
more accurately as soon as the number of da3rs eqm- 

I Hastinftpura being ntoated on the old bed of the Ganges 
ahont twentytwo miles northeast of Mirat and tiie hermitage of 
Kaava being located on the Mftbni near Bijnor, wbudi u about sizw 
miles northeast of MirSt, there is an intervening distance of about 
ttty miles as hf M H P SAstn says, between the hermitage and 
the capital, and if the Ehng takes two days in arnving at his capital 
and one day in his preparaUon then the remaining two days 
aiesofficient for the escorts reaching the hermitage for 
Satamtalft to Haaunftpuia Mr ^ L Deyin the Indian AnUquaty 
(IpSS) says that the Malini falls into the Ghagrft about Sfty nn»a« 
above AyodhyA diat it is the Bnneses of Megasthenes and *>«■»» 
Lassen says that its pr^mnt name is the western tnbutary 

of the Sanya 
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ralent to the number ( five } of the letters of his 
nsme— J?, sr, a— will be over— 

(AS— VI— 78) 

While SakantaU is brooding over her separation 
from her Royal Lover the peevish sage Oarvasa conies 
to the hermitage and finding Sakontala inattentive, 
pronounces on her the curse that her dear one will 
forget her in the same way as she has forgotten the 
duty of hospitality Priyamvada asks Anasuya to 
appease this incarnation of anger, who is presuaded 
after mucn entreaty to modify his curse to the efifoct 
that there will be reunion between the lovers, when a 
remembrancer is shown Priyamvada says that 
there will be no difficulty, as the signet nng, which the 
King has given to S akuntala, will serve the purpose 
of a memento or abfaijnana (from which the Play has 
derived its name ) 

Now Kama returns from his pilgrimage, becomes 
acquamted in his sacred meditation with the events 
that have happened, and decides to send S akuntala 
to her husband in the company of his sister Crautami 
and his disciples S'arngarava and S'kradvata S^kun- 
tala’s patting from Kanva, Anasuya and Priyamvada, 
from the plants she watered and and the female deer 
and the young gazelle she tended, is exceedingly 
beautiful in its pathos None feels the separation more 
keenly than Kanva — 

A S— IV 80 
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(If such the force of grief 

In an old hemut parted from his nursling. 

What anguish must the stricken parent feeI->- 
Bereft for ever of an only daugnter ’ ) — M W 

WW4<#H <9 OTHI 

8T^ ^eptf, 

ii \S l\ 122 

He asks his disciples to tell Dushmanta— 

Most puissant pnnce’ we here present before thee 
One thou art bound to cherish and receive 
As thine own wife, jea even to enthrone 
As thine own queen — ^worthy ot equal love, 

With thine imperial consorts So much. Sire, 

We claim of thee as justice due to us, 

In virtue of our holy character — 

In virtue of thine honourable lank — 

In virtue of the pure spontaneous love 
That secretly grew up ’twixt thee and her, 

Without consent or privity of us 
We ask no more— the rest we freely leave 
To thy just feeling and to destiny) — M W 
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C»nCTl 

•fft ’I’T •stf^,’ »r*m» i 

'Sf's ^ «Ti:«tn (PI 

^f^3rt Cf^t ■^'8 ^ sn «RT<« B )— 

-J T 

This IS a message -worthy of the great Sage His 
advice to S'a.kuntala is equally unexcep-tionable— • 

gsyrer !PP5L w<n«ii» 

Hiqr irgfiir n 
f faaiT ^ 

sni^tw jg?ra^ toi jjgg g w r w ii 

(Some read 5»t»r| for nmni^ ) — AS — lY 126 

(Honour thy betters, ever be respectful 
To those abo re thee, and should others share 
Thy husband's love, ne’er yield thyself a prey 
To jealousy, but ever be a friend, 

A loving friend to those who rivT.1 thee 
In his affection, should thy wedded lord 
Treat thee with harshness, thou must never be 
Harsh in return, but patient and submissive. 

Be to thy menials courteous, and to all 
Placed under thee, considerate and kind. 

Be never self indulgent, but avoid 

Excess in pleasure, and when fortune smiles. 

Be not puffed np Thus to thy husband’s house 
Wilt thou a blessing prove, and not a curse ) 

—MW 
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'«rTr5ti ^ ^ *»f^, 

^ srtc^ ^ 1 

'»r?55*tC?!, 

^ 5?^ ^^nwrsnj I 

^f5^*l CT 

C51 ^fC®R ^*0 I ) — J T 

When Kam a reminds S aknntala that the time 
for his religions duties has ami ed, she says that he 
will not miss her, as he will be engrossed by his holy 
rites, but that she will feel her separation sorely 
Elanva replies that he seems to be almost paralysed 
and does not know what to sav and that faibgnef will 
be intensified b> the seedlings which will spring from 
the seed she hac been accustomed to offer ^s a sacrifice 
at the cottage door Then he bids her goodbye After 
S'aknntali. has left, he consoles Prijamvada and 
Annsuya and sa^s that he is himself again after send- 
ing S akuntaU to her husband^s house for — 

«raf (i%n^ i 

weft »mw s(wtr> SRi:rfqtiH4ifi n 

AS— lY 151 

(A girl IS held in trust, another’s treasure. 

To arms of love my child today is given, 

And now 1 feel a calm and sacred pleasure, 

I have restored the pledge that came from heaven ) 

— T K R 
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( wr<n — 

fipjfsi '■iTBf 'siW^ ?pf? II ) 

When S'akuntal i and her companions arrive at 
Siachitirtha after crossing the M^lini river, on which 
Kanva*s hermitage stands, she unwittingly slips the 
nng from her finger into the Ganges 

Meanwhile we have a glimpse of the life at the 
royal conrt at Hastinipura The chamberlain com- 
plains of his advancing age and increasing bodily 
and mental weakness He refers to the laborious days 
of rulers like Dushmanta, who cannot enjoy a mom 
ent's rest The two heralds also mention the King’s 
devotion to his subjects and his conscientious deasion 
of civil and criminal caSM Just then the Pr&knta 
song of the second queen Hamsapadika is heard — a 
lync peerless for its melody and sentiment We give 
below its Sanskritised form — 

G 

—(AS — V-.17 ) 

(You who kissed the mango^ower 
Honey loving bee. 

Gave her all your passion’s power 
Ah* so tenderly! 

How can ycftj bs tempted so 
By the Wly pet^ 
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rresher honey s sweet I know 
But can you forget^ — )T K R 

^c^trs vijc^ ^»i I 

s{^ c»rr3 

«ff9H9i -sfr^ ’) — S C C 

This song reminds the King of his neglected love 
(Hamsapadika, neglected for the time being for the sake 
of Vasnmati), but it is apphcable to the casesof S'akun 
tala and Hamsapadika, both of whom have been for> 
gotten by him It fills his mind with an undefined 
longing for someone, though Durvasa's curse prevents 
him from remembering SakuntaU The King’s appre 
ciationof music and hib belief lu previous existence 
are evident from his remark — 

qg srg n 

n — A s — V35 
f%5l ^3S*n:*i, 

TPJ*! — 

f*lT® *p6sfC5l H ) 

(Not seldom in our happy hours of ease, 

'When thought is still, the sight of some fair form, 
Or mournful fall of music breathing low. 

Will stir strange fancies, thrilling all the soul 
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With a mysteiiotis sadness and a sense 
Of rague, yet earnest longing Can it be 
That the dim memory of events long past. 

Or friendships formed in other states of baiag 
Flits like a passing shadow o*er the spirit ? ) 

— TKR 

S akiintaU and her companions now present them 
selves before the King, and remind him of his mar- 
riage at the heimitage But he tells them mild 
ly that this is a mere story He cannot recognise 
S'akuntaU even when her veil is taken off Slirngara- 
\a*s hard words, though he is dissuaded by Sliradva- 
ta, cannot persuade the King to take back S akuntali 
whom he regards as another’s wife She now tries to 
prove her marriage with him by the production 
of the ring, but it cannot be found The King smiles 
sarcastically and says women have ready wit Sakun- 
taU after saying that fate is too strong for her, 
mentions an incident, namelj , that a fawn, her 
adopted son, declined to drink water from his 
hand/ but it did from hers The King replies that 
worldly minded men aie attracted by such selfish, 
sweet but false words of women Gautami retorts 
that S akuntalft who has grown up in the hermitage, 
is Ignorant of such artfulness The King remarks that 
even birds like the cuckoo cunningly cause their eggs 
to be hatched by other birds SakuntaH now becomes 
angry and savs that a wretch like him judges all by his 
own false heart Her gnef now knows no hounds 
Ssrngarava remarks — 
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m «rftgcr toct ?g i 

— ^AS — Y--105 

(Not hastily should maimage be contractedf 
And specially in secret Man\ a time. 

In hearts that know not each other’s fancies, 

Fond lore is changed into most bitter hate) 

—MW 

( ♦flWr 

f5n?w ^srtCTl ^ I 

c<m Ytf^, 

<?r ^ II ) — J T 

The !l&ng ask^ the hermits w hy they trust the girl 
and accuse him of an imagmari crime S ^rngarava 
indignantly tePs the assembly that they have heard 
from the King his base leply -v i* , that she is to be dis- 
believed, who has not learnt deceit from her birth, but 
they are to be trusted, who have made the art of de- 
ceiving others their study He decides to leave S'akun 
tals at Hastinapura and to return to the hermitage 
with hts other companions, as they cannot take back 
a lawfully married uoman from her husband’s house 
As advised by his priest, the King allows S akuntala 
to remain in the former’s house, but she is taken 
away by her mother through the air to the hermit- 
age of the divine sage Mancha in the Him«lay is 
Now the chief of the Police and two constables 
come with a fisherman in their custody, iii whose 
possession the signet nng belonging to the King and 
lost by S akuntala, has been found The fisherman 
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states that it has been found in the stomach of a fish, 
which he has caught When the ring is produced be 
fore the King, and the story is related by the poli^ 
chief Mitravasu^ the King’s brother in law, the former 
as&s the latter to gire a suitable reward to the fisher 
man But the policemen, who have beaten the fisher 
man to their heart’s content before his guilt has been 
established, become satisfied only when he has 
given one half of his reward to the policemen for 
their drink 

Mr Byder remarks, “The real humorous relief is 
given by the fisherman in the opening scene of the 
ftLxth act That, it may be remarked, is the only 
scene of rollicking humour in Kalidasa’s writings”^ 
Z/ike the Porter’s scene in Macbeth and the Grave- 
digger’s scene in Hamlet, it affords relief to the ten 
Sion of feeling caused by Dushmanta’s repudiation of 
the innocent S akuntala in the preceding act Besides 
it gives an account of the loss and recovery of thefatal 
nng, and thus prepares our minds for w hat follows 

The nymph Mis^rakes'i (or Sinumati), who is sent 
byMenaka to ascertain how Dushmanta has been doing 
after his renunciation of S akuntala, finds that the 
King, being reminded of all the details of his mar 
nagewith S'akuntala bv the recovered ring has been 
passing sleepless days and nights in great remorse 
and trying his best to console himself with a life like 
portrait of his Beloved, which he himself has painted 
He sighs and says— 


I TKR— pp lol 2 
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F tw nff< gi w^ f *w r<ig n 

«ira a%srin?Ri^ipi^fwTO«n^ii— AS — YI— 99 

(My Darling came to me and I spurned her, 

Now to her pictured charms show gfreat respect 
Vast water acorned, though I a traveller. 

The mirage, Fnend, to drink, I, fool expect ) 

{ ’w w 1^, 

ffer »Tmi 

^5jcw, 

5Jt*i I ) 

The King m his excitement identifies the portrait with 
its living original, and wants to panish a bee which sits 
on the painted S'akvvntala’s spray like tender lips 
The nymph departs and just at this time Madhavya^ 
who has been sent to the garret with the portrait, as 
the Kmg feared that the chief queen, who was com- 
mittg, might not like it, utters a loud cry of agony, 
which the King comes to learn from a messenger sent 
upstairs, IB due to his assault by a demon, who later on 
turns out to be Indra’s charioteer, M&tali, who has come 
down from heaven in accordance with his master’s 
orders to remmd Dushmanta of his kingly duties, one 
of which IS the repression of demons, the foes of men 
and gods, for which he has been asked to come up to 
heaven in Indra’s chariot The King at once complies 
with his request The demons are defeated Mttali is 
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now taking the King back to his capital m the celes- 
tial car the appearance of the earth from 'nhicfa is 
thus graphically de^eribed by the Bang— 



—4 S— VII— 21 

(Matali ^ how wonderful the appearance of the earth, 
as we rapidly descend t — 

Stupendous prospect' yonder lofty hills 
Do suddenly uprear their towering heads 
Amid the plain, while from beneath their crests, 
The ground receding sinks, the trees whose stems 
Seemed lately hid within their leafy tresses. 

Rise into elevation and display 

Their branching shoulders Yonder streams whose 

waters, 

Like silvei thieads, but now wete scarcely seen. 
Grow into might}/ nvers Lo' the earth 
Seems upwaid hurled by some gigantic power) 

—MW 

«nri cw? "sifiiv, 

*(3rNsr ^ cm ’fW '«d T*, 
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Then Matali takes the King to the hermitage of M» 
richa, the abode of supreme beauty and peace on the 

Himalayas, 1*4^ sfW 1%g»?TOHr*a 

—A S — YII— -24 , cf K S — I— 1, ) 

-where he finds a bo;y playing with a lion cub, and 
compelling it to show its teeth, though two hermitesses 
are trying hard to prevent him from doing so The 
King instinctively feels ardent affection for him, and 
IS requested ty the girls to m'lke the child set the lion- 
cub free He does so and the hermitesses wonder at 
the ready compliance of the boj who on being ques- 
tioned, tells him that he is the son of Dushmanta 
The description ofthe boyish freaks of Sarvadamana 
and also of the hermitage is inimitable in its pietur- 
esqueness Sakuntala now presents herself Nothing can 
be more touching than the sight of S'akuntala in soiled 
clothes, wearing a single braid of hair and looking 
pale for her fasting on account of her separation from 
her husband — 

«ffr ^ II 

A S VII— 117 

(Clad in the weeds of widowhood her face 
Bmaciate with fasting, her long hair 
Twined m a single braid, her whole demeanour 
Expressive of her purity of soul , 
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With patient constancj she thns prolongs 
The vow to w hich mv cruelty condemned her ) 

— M W 

'915%^ Tff^’ fht fjR, 

’FRt«t1 II ) — J T 

She IS recognised by the King, who expresses his le- 
pentance of what he has unwittingly done They then 
are taken to Mancha and Aditi, the parents of the gods 
before whom they prostrate themselves 

The Great Sage promises to communicate their ani- 
on to Kanva, and tells the King that his son Sarva 
datnana under the name of Bharsta, will become the 
emperor of Bharatavarsha 

Before Dushmanta's leaving for his capital wnth 
his wife and son^ the Sage Mancha abks him what more 
he can do for him The King replies — 

^ «iPW 5 «0<g^(66 fsrw MRiwwRwiw^r^ n 

A S— YII— 179 
(May Kings reign only for their subjects* weal. 
May the divine Sarasvati, the source 
Of speech and goddess of dramatic art. 

Be ever honoured by the great and wise , 

And may the purple self existent God, 

Whose vital energy pervades all space. 

From future transmigrations save my soul ) 

— M W 
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( fic® W?r, 

■ttfSCSR srN^ carter i 

(?it ^ l4t«it5JT, 

*i?w^^’«rcsrrt^^c5^0 — J T 

The union, the seed of which is sown in the sac 
red and peaceful hermitage of Eianva, is consummated 
and bears flower and frmt in the purer and calmer 
hermitage of Mancha 

There are important points of difference between 
the plot of Abhijnana-S akuntalam and the story 
in the A diparva of the Mahabharata, on which it is 
based Dushmanta in the epic sets out for a deer- 
hunt ith a large escort and followed for some dis 
tance by all classes of his sab3ects Then he kills a 
large number of animals with his 'vanous weapons 
Now he arriTes alone at Kanva^s peaceful and charm- 
ing hermitage, where he sees the beautiful S'akuntaU 
and becomes enamoured of her Then at his 
request^ Slikuntala narrates unblushingly the story 
of the seduction of Yisvamitra by the nymph 
Menaka and of her being the child of their union 
Then the King requests her to marry him, as she is 
a Kshatriya , but she asks him to wait for a while 
till the return of her father Kanva who has gone 
to gather frmts But the King cannot wait, and re 
quests her to marry him forthwith in the G'lndharva 
manner, to which she consents on his promise that hei 
son will be his heir The King also promises to send 
a large armed escort to take her to his capital, but he 
does not keep his word Kanva on his letum after 
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a abort while gladly assuies her that she has not done 
anything unrighteous bj man j mg the worthy king, 
Dusbmanta After Bharata, S aknntala*s son, has be* 
come Six years oldfKan\ a sends themtoHastmapnia, 
but Dushmanta denies his marriage w ith S^akuntaH* 
Hard words are exchanged between the tvvo, and in the 
quarrel Sakuntali appears to be Mctoiious , but 
Dushmanta obstinateH declines to recognise her as his 
wife and Bhaiata as his son SakuntaU and her 
child are obliged to go a.xva.y , but % hea\ enl v ■voice 
asks the King to recall them.w hich the King agrees -to 
do Dushmanta tells those -who are present 'that he 
1 nows S^akuntald and Bhara-ta as his mfe and son 
respectively, and adds that his subjects might have 
been displeased with him, if he would have treated 
them as such merely on S akuntal I’s statement 

A comparison of the plot of Kalidasa with the story 
of the Mahabhvrata establishes the fact that immense 
impro'vement has been effected in the story by the 
Poet 1 he hun-ting scene has been much shortened 
S^akuntala has been provided with companions ivho 
narrate to the Eling the s'tory of her birth and bring 
about the union of Sakuntala with her lover Kanva’s 
absence is not for a short duration, but is hkely to be a 
long one, as he has undertaken a pilgrimage to the 
remote Somatirtha to avert an evil ■which may be&ll 
his adopted daughter, and so her marriage ■without 
Kanva*s permission appears to be more becoming 
S'akuntala imposes no condition before her marriage 
Her child is born after she has seen and been rejected 
by her husband This renders the story more proh- 
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able than the Mababharata version which makes the 
heroine see her husband when het child has attained 
his sivth year Dashmanta’s forgetfulness is due to 
Dnrvasa’s cuise and is not deliberate and ignoble 
The exchange of words between him and S akuntala 
IS more dignified Dushmanta feels keenly his ciael 
treatment of S akuntaU, and their reunion is effected 
in an atmosphere of punty, peace and happiness in 
the hermitage of !Mancha in the Himalayas The 
second, third, fourth, sixth and a considerable part of 
the seventh Acts are creations of the Poet Mr 
Bydet says “In the epic there are three characters 
Dushyanta, b'akuotala, and Kanvai with the small 
boy running about in the background To these 
Kalidasa has added from the palace, fiom the hermit 
age and from the Elysian region, which is represented 
with \ ague precision in the last Act^ * So we find 
the originality of the Poet is shown in the handling 
the plot with masterly skill, in his accurate delinea- 
tion of characters! and in the appropriateness of imag- 
ery and in the exquisite and indescribable beauty of 
the piece as a whole The couplet which describes the 
eelestial beauty of Gauri is applicable to his w ntings 
and specially to his Abhijuana-S^kuntalam— 

K S— 1-49 . 

(Surely the Maker’s care had been to bring 

From Nature’s store, each sweetest loveliest thing. 


1 T E. R — p loi 
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\s if the world’s Creatoi wou^d behold 
\11 beauty centred in a single mould — G ) 

"TfifCSR ’FTSCT 1 

^«*rWi:iT I ’ifSm 
5iCTR<q ^ (?n:^ i) 

That the Malavikagnimitram, Yikramorvas'i, and 
S'akuntaK are the work-* of the same author, is proved 
by numerous coincidences The three plays begin 
with the invocation of S'lva, the God of Kalidasa The 
heroes of the three are three powerful sovereigns of 
India — ^Agnimitra, Pururavas andDushmanta respect- 
ively All the kings are much married according to the 
custom of the time Bach of the- kings has besides the 
chief queen Dhaiini in Malavikagnimitram, Aus'inan in 
Yikramorvas^i^ and Yasumati in Abhijnana S'akunta- 
1am, other queens, though the ehief queen is addressed 
as Devi or Goddess and is much respected The queens 
become naturally jealous, when their royal lovers 
transfer their love to new-comeis,butIravati, the second 
queen in Malavik&gmmitram, is unseemly in her jeal- 
ousy and anger The heioine, in each case is a newcom- 
er — Malavikv^ XJrvas'i, or S'akuntala, with w horn the 
king falls hopelessly in love which however is recipro- 
cated There are three Yidushakas or court-jesters who, 
though fond of too much sweetmeat, act as confidants 
of the kings and extricate them from many diflEculties 
Of them, the most clever is Gautama in Malavikagni- 
tnttram The iinS or jewel exerts considerable in- 
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flaence on the piogress of the action and determines 
the fortune of the hero and heroine in each of the 
plays In MalaviL’ignimitram, it bungs about the 
release of Mala\ ika, for whom the king has been long 
mg, of Urvas'i in Vikramorv as'i who has been changed 
into a creeper, and recalls to Dushmanta his luckles<f 
wife, Tihom he has on account of Durvasa's curse 
unwittingly renounced Dushmanta overhears the 
conversation of SakuntaU and her companions Agni 
mitra that of Malavika and her friends, and Urvas'i 
that of the king and Vidushaka The portrait of 
the heroine is utilised in both Mslavikagnimitram 
and S'afcuntali The picture of Mila\ ik i makes Agni 
initra long for union ith her Dushmanta paints the 
portrait of S'akuntaU, whom he has unknowingly 
disowned, for consoling himself, as theie is then no 
likelihood of his being reunited with her The Vidu 
shn-Tra lu Yikramorvis'i asks the King to console 
himsHf with a portrait of Urvas'i 

Dike Urvas'i S'akuntala, when she is about to 
leave the Eling, pretends that her foot has been pricked 
a thorn and her tunic caught by a branch, inorder 
to delay her going UrvasVs son A yus has a live 
peacock to play with like Bharata, the child of 
S''akantaU, who plajs with a lion cub and then with 
the clay figure of a peacock Agnimitra has also a son 
Yasumitra who is old enough to conquer by his 
prowess the formidable Greek King Menander who 
has captured his grandfather’s sacrificial horse and the 
communication of whose victory to his mother Dhanni 
gives her gr^t delight and increases her magnanimity 
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Bat there is like Bharataand A yus», a ckild (a daugchter, 
named Vasalakshmi, of Dharim) who communicates 
to Agmmitra the name of Malavika* and whose be 
ing attacked by a monkey e-rtncates him later on 
from a very delicate situation* Both PururavaS and 
Dushmanta slav the foes of Indra* who in his tarn 
helps them to be umted with their beloved ones 
Slikantala and (Jrvasi communicate their loie by 
means of letters, while Malavika does so by means of 
a song 

The three Kings the heroes of the three plays,are 
Kalidasa’s ideal sovereigns We are not to judge them 
by the standard of modern times They are, of course, 
the creations of the different periods of his literary life 
The dramatist does not venture to make a religious 
story the subject matter of his first work The reason 
is obvious He i^ not going to write an epic and he is 
aware that the greatest libertv is to be taken with the 
subject matter to make it the vehicle of a good drama 
So he chooses a well known historical \heme, namely 
the reign and achievements ofthe greatest of the S'unga 
monarchs, the staunch adherents of Brahmanism, to 
whose efforts its revival after its collapse during the 
reigns of As'oka and his successor*!, is due Fushyami- 
tra, the general ( — ^which name he retains even 

after he has become independent) of Bnhadratha, the 
last Mauryya King, kills his master, and subverts the 
Manryya Bmpire, and becomes the Bmperor with 
his capital at Pstaliputra His son Agnimitra, the 
viceroy of his father at Yidisi ( Bhilsa ), extends 
the boundaries of his kingdom to Berar by defeating 
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its King, and he (accoidmg to the Poet, his son Vas« 
mitra) inflicts a decisive defeat on the formidable 
Greek King, Menander, in the north, and thns destroys 
for good Greeh supremacy in the Punjab Snch a 
powerful Hmdu King is likely to be the hero of 
Kalida‘>a 

Agmmitra falls desperately in love v ith Malavika, 
the Vidarbha Princess, as soon as he sees her portrait 
He IS glad that it is reciprocated — 

WRuwpnft m jrfH 1 

u — M M — ^lll — ^124 

(Where ardour and apathy join, 

Such union dislikes mind mine , 

Tv(0 loving hearts should rather pine 
Till death ends all their hopeless tine ) 

5ttF 

«« '?C»i ^ 

^ csrt^ ^ I 

^ ’in. 
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Though obsessed -with lo-ve, Agmmitra does not 
forget his du'-ies as King He despatches an army 
under commander in chief Virasena, the son of the 
chief queen Dh mm's father, by a woman of a lower 
caste to punish Icajnasena, the recalcitrant king of 
Berar, VI ho imprisoned Midhavsena, his rival, when 
the latter was coming to Agmmitra with his sister 
Malavika to allv himself with him by givingheito 
him in marriage, and thus to obtain his support 
Agmmitra gives his consent to and highly appreciates 
the various dev ices of his YidushaLa for his union with 
Mila Vika He is always respectful to Bharini, the chief 
queen, though she shows her displeasure on the occa> 
Sion of Malaviki’s appeaiance as a dancer and singer, 
though she says to him in a tone of bitter satire — ^‘‘If 
you had displayed such cleverness in the perform- 
ance of your duties as King, it would have been more 
becoming" (MM — 1 142), and though she imprisons 
Malavikv and her attendant Vakulavahka in accord- 
ance with the request of the second queen, Iravati 
He 18 never discourteous towards anyone, and exercises 
extraordinary self-control, when the irritable and 
rude Iravati in her fit of intoxication and anger after 
her seeing him and Malavika together, tries to 
strike him with her girdle and spurns him who has 
fallen at her feet. 

It IS pleasing to notice his reverential treatment 
of the learned and tactful Panvrqika or Nun, who 
with her brother Sumati, the minister of Madhavasena, 
wanted to escort Milavika to his court after 
Madhavaeena’s imprisonment, but who after her 
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brotlier’s mttrder by robbers* became separated from 
Malanka, and \iho is now living in the palace,as the 
adviser of Dhanm, without her being recogmsed even, 
by Mftlavika 

Agnimitra besides being a great general and ad 
mimstrator is a patron of the singing and dancing 
masters Ganadasa and Haradatta and also of the paint- 
mg master nhose portraits fill the picture hall The 
King abides by the advice of his chief minister and 
does not appear to be an autocrat He says to his 
mimster Bahataka “What is jour opinion regarding 
this matter'? " and only when hesajsthat he is of the 
same mind with him, he requests him to ask 
Yirasena to march against the king of Berar 

We in the present age cannot approve of his being 
dcbperately enamoured of the girl Malavika, as he 
has already two queens, the elder Dhmni being al 
most the exemplar of her sev and the second Iravati 
being noted for her physical charms — specially when he, 
if he has not already passed middle age, is very close to 
it, as besides the child Vasulakshmi^ he has got by Dha- 
nni a son Vasumitra, who is old enough to be appoint 
ed by his aged grandfather, the caretaker of his sacti 
ficial horse, and to defeat the powerful Greek king 
and his disciplined cavalry on the southern banks of 
the Smdhu 

Pururavasis third in descent from the god of the 
moon Urvas i is a nymph of the court of the god of 
hea^n Pururavas is a valiant King He rescues Urva- 
s^i from the formidable demon Kesli, the enemy of 
Indra Pururavas and Urvas'i, as soon as they meet. 
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fall in love with each other, which is most ardent and 
and would have fitted thesse demi-gods, had they been 
endowed with a proportionate amount of self control 
The King indulges in a hyperbole when he describes 
Urvasl s graces, w hich reminds one of Cassio’s 
admiration for a far nobler woman— 

?rlt ii vv — n S3 

(Ornament’s ornament her body fair. 

Toilet’s toilet and. Friend, beyond compare ) 

( ^ 'si^nrhr, 
fiprf-'R ispiT^ firw i2t^» 

^ cn wt«rf^ ii T 

It IS not necessary foi Pururavas to devise ex 
pedients like Agmmitra to attain the object of his 
desire It is left to Urvas'i, w hose love is equally fiery, 
to contrive the means of meeting her lover The King 
IS, howe\ er, respectful to Aus'inari, the chief queen 
V ho though a little jealous at first, makes over hei 
husband to her ri'val in a spirit of noble resignation 
Yet neither aoes the infatuated King nor the selfish 
and passionate Urvas'i rise to the height of the 
occasion and imitate this high minded lady The King, 
whose judgment and reason have been perverted by 
his passion for Urvas'i, is easily persuaded by her to 
leave the administration of his kingdom to his 
ministers and to enjoy their honeymoon in the 
Gandhamxdana forest close to the Kailasa mountain 
The fickle King looks at a Vidyadhara girl in the 
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Him ila^ as and offends the frivolous n> mph, v ho in a 
fit of jealousy leaves her lo\ er and treads on sacred 
grounds and is turned into a creeper The King be 
comes distracted for the loss of his Belo\ ed, roams 
over the mountain in quest of her and utters \ erj fine 
lyncs m his frenzy , till the gem, he has found out 
accidentally , restores Ur\ as i to his embrace He is 
now persuaded by Urvas'i to return to his capital 
and to resume his duties as King Though this amour 
makes him entirely forgetful of the duties he owes to 
his subjects, it does not entirely unman him His aid 
IS still sought against demons bv Indra, who 
allows Lr\as''i for that reason to dwell with him 
during his earthh life After the restoration 
of his son and w ith the ad\ ance of age, the sense of 
duty returns to him, and he entertains the idea of 
paying respects to his chief queen in the company 
of his son It IS idle to say that the dramatist chose 
Pururavas and Lirvas i for his hero and heroine, 
knowing that they were inferior personages They 
w ere his ideals, when he composed the piece in the 
full flush of his youth 

Dus^ manta, the ruler of Hastinapura, the hero of 
S akuntali, Kalid isa s masterpiece n.nd last dramatic 
creation, is the ideal of his maturity and resembles 
his Dilipa, Raghu Rama and Atithi as the exemplar 
of sovereigns 

The love-episode begins in the same way as in 
the two other playu But here the King in pursuit of 
a deer comes to the hermitage of Kanva, who is absent 
on a pilgrimage, and sees firotn a distance the girl 
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S'aknntala, the paragon of beauty and innocence 
■watering her fa\oante plants and is captiiated both 
by the refinement of her beautj and also by the nobility 
of her heart Probably for ascertaining all details 
regarding the feasibility of his union ■with S^akuntala, 
he pretends that he is merely an ofiScer of the “King 
Though lo\e asm the t'wo other cases becomes an 
absorbing passion, it does not make him, ■who 
resembles Agnimitra, but differs fiom Purura\ as in 
this respect, oblivious of his kinglv duties — ^he orders 
the captain to see that the peace of the hermrfcage be 
not disturbed^ he himself chases the R kshasa foes of 
the sages away, and sends his court jester back to ■the 
palace as a subs^titute for him in the religpous cere 
mony of his mother, for ■which she has sent a special 
messenger reques^ting her sons presence As both 
Dushmanta and Saknntala fall deeply in lo\e with 
each other there appears to be no bar to the celebration 
of their marriage after a courtship of a short duration 
He returns to his capital assuring her that she will 
be ■taken there in the course of five days, but 
the curse of the irritable I>ur\ isi makes him forget 
every thing about his new ■wife This silence of the 
King increases S akun^tali’s anii.tety and on the return 
of Kanva ■to the hermitage, it is decided that S akur- 
■tala, who has been feehng keenly her separa^tion from 
her husband, and is in an interesting condi'tion, 
should be sent to her husband -with the hermit’s sister 
and two disciples There will be no difficul^ty in ■the 
King’s recognition of his newly-mamed ■wife inspite of 
Darv&sa’s curse, as a remembrancer— ■the King’s signet 
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Xing’— IS on her finger But unlucky as she is, she lets 
the memento slip into the Ganges, while she 
on her way to her husband’s capital takes her bath 
at S achitirtha, a sacred place of pilgrimage 

While S'akuntalk with her companions is neanng 
the metropolis, we find the Kmg industrious in pro 
moting the wellbeing ofhis subjects, deciding im 
partially cml and criminal cases, realising from his 
subjects an eqtutable, i e , one sixth of the produce as 
revenue, and though immersed in kingly duties not 
forgetting those he owes to his queens his servants— 
who even when they become old are the objects 
of his affectionate care — and to the arts (painting, 
music etc ), of which he is a patron and which he 
himself cultivates A significant song sung melodiously 
by the second queen, Hamsapadika, touches the inmost 
chords of his heart, and though in the nature 
of Hamsapadika’s gentle reprimand, rouses m 
fais mind an intense longing for some loved one, 
which he attributes to his experiences in some pre- 
vious birth (see p 3o6) 

The King s reverence for Biahmans, specially hermits, 
who pay him, as he says, one sixth of their religious 
merit as revenue, which is invaluable and eternal 
(A S — II 67), IS considerable He asks the messenger 
who has brought the news of the • oming of the party 
from the hermitage, to be all attention to them, and 
to bring them to a place, where he can accord to them 
a fitting welcome He leceives them very cordially 
When asked by IGinva’s disciples to accej^t S'akuntala 
as his wife he gently, though under great provocation 
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from S^rngaraTa, -whose fiery temper has not been 
curbed by asceticismt declines, as he cannot regard 
another man-'s wife as his ow n This respect for the 
Wives of others is found again when the Eling in the 
hermitage of \Iaricha feels it delicate to ask the name 
of Sarradamana’s mother S'akantalft, whose heart 
has been quaking with some indefimte fear of non> 
recognition by her royal husband> is now almost in a 
state of collapse Then she makes a last effort and 
wants to convince him of their marriage bj means 
of the ring, which cannot be produced, and by means 
of past incidents, which the King cannot re* 
member on account of the curse Though the King 
uses some hard words to Gautami about the artfulness 
of -sromen, which we do not expect from him, whom 
we have "o long known as the pink of courtesy and for 
which he is rightly reprimanded by Sakuntala, yet on 
■the departure of her companions, he entrusts S'akuntala 
to his priest, but hei mother Menaka carries her a-nay 
to Paradise, as this desert like world is not a fit abode 
for this drooping flower of the hermitage 

After dismissing S'akuntala, the King becomes 
filld with intense lemorse , and an indistinct idea, that 
Sakuntala may have been his lawfully wedded w ife, 
broods over his mind Now the chief police officer 
produces before the King the lost nng, which has been 
found in the belly of a fish caught by a fisherman 
It reminds the King of all the incidents of his wooing 
and marrying S'akuntala, and his condition can better 
be realised than descnbed But what can he do now ? 
Reparation is hopeless His Beloved is beyond recall 
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He becomes disconsolate, forbids the celebration of 
the spring festi'v al (corresponding to the Dol or Holi 
festival of modern times) and lives a retired life 
He paints a lifelike portrait of his Beloved and 
of the hermitage where Nature holds her court — ^its 
charming river, its beautiful flowers, its gentle 
fawns and above all, ifcs piraiding deity — ^his 
maltreated wife TV hile the King is poring o\ er the 
picture he painted on which he has poured out 
the inmost feelings of his heart and is recalling the 
incidents of his wooing S'akuntali with all its details 
with a mi-sied feeling of joy and sorrow and sometimes 
deluding himself w ith the idea that he is in the ccm 
pany of his Iioved One at the hermitage, he is interrupt 
ed by the message that Yasumati, the chief queen, is 
coming Though S'akuntali has been occupMng al 
most the whole of his heart, jet he realises that the 
chief queen is highly sensitive and that nothing should 
he done to wound her feelings, and so he asks the 
Vidushaka to tal e away the picture, and prepares 
himself for welcoming her with as much cordiality as 
possible The high minded queen being not desir 
ous of increasing her husband’s worry by reminding 
him of his treachery towards her, does not come to 
the King’s presence but retires after delivering to a 
messenger the despatch which the minister has sent 
to his master requesting him to settle as soon as pos 
sable the case of succession to the property of Bhana 
Ttiddhi or Dbanamitra a nch merchant, who has died 
leaving several wives, one of whom is with child This 
reminds the King of the fact that he has sent away 
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S'akuntala -vi ho is also w il-h child, and adds to the 
poignancy of his grief We also see how the drama- 
tist avoids a -w, rangling scene like that between Agm 
mitra and Irarati or between Pururar as and ^.ns'inan, 
which would have disturbed the atmosphere of ardent 
remorse and intense longing for the loved Jone in the 
mmd of the King, which has been created by the 
Dramatist's fancv It is e\ ident that Dushmanta s 
attachment to S"akuntala, w hich had a sensual origin, 
has been purified and ennobled bj suffering "We also 
find here that though the King has become broken 
hearted and been living a retired life, he does not 
forget his duties as a ruler, to the strenuouoness of 
which the Kanchuki has already borne testimonv 
(Act V — 6) Further if he had been greedy he w ould 
have easily found out a prete-s-t for misappropriating 
the property of the rich merchant who lost his life 
when his boat sank Last of all his assurance that 
e\en if there were no lawful heir, he would become 
the friend of the relict, shows his magnanimity 

Indra «ends his charioteer M itali to bring the King 
to heaven in his ow n chariot for helping him in a war 
with demons and also for effecting his reunion with 
Sakuntah On his way home after the repression of 
the demons, Mitali takes him to the hermitage of 
Mancha where he meets his son Sarvadamana, who 
though a mere child with a child's frowardness is 
bold and strong enough to play with a lion’s cub 
There the King also finds to his great joy his long 
lost wife He makes all possible reparations for his 
pa*t rude treatment, which, as we know, has been due 
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to DunraSa’s cttrse 

In the midst of his delight the King does not for> 
get to paj dne obeisance to the sage Mancha and 
his wife Aditi, the parents of the gods, whose hermit 
age m the Himalayas, the abode of peace and happi- 
ness, has so long given shelter to S'akuntalft and her 
child, and also to communicate to the sage Kan\ a the 
news of their reunion 

The Poet has given several hints regarding 
Dushmanta’s handsome features The chanoteer says 
at the outset that he IS like Pinaki or S'lva (AttI-1) 
Priyam\ada is struck by his beauty, agreeable 
con\ ersation and gravity (T 81)) The Yidushaka 
makes him the paragon of beauty (II 43) Finally 
the Kanchuki and the nymph Mis'rakesi or S mumati 
bear testimony to his agreeable peison and the latter 
adds that S'akuntala has been suffering misery for a 
worthy person (YI 31 to 33) He is the ideal sovereign 
of Bharatavarsha in Kalidasa’s maturity, though judged 
by the standard of modern times there appear some 
spots in this otherwise bright luminary We cannot 
appreciate his courting of S akuntala, when he has got 
at least two wives, nor his impatient marriage with 
her before the t arrival of her guardian Kanva, nor his 
hypocrisy in sending the Yidushaka away and assuring 
him that he has no eye on the girls of the hermitage-— 

mm V <nihinT«q4t m i 


—AS 11—118 
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(There is considerable difference between worldly 
minded men as we are and these hermit girls msen- 
bible of love and brought up with young gazelles 
Hence what I ha\ e told vou is a mere joke), nor can 
we approve of his his remarks on the artfulness of 
women, addressed to Gautami and 8 akuntaU Again 
his evasion of his mother’s request cannot but be 
reprehended Though we are bound to condemn the 
King's marrying 8 akuntala during her father’s absence, 
yet we must remember that his passion for S'akun- 
tala does not wholly pervert his judgment and reason 
mg 'We see him first concluding that she is Kanva s 
daughter by a non Brahman girl (1-6 1) and is there- 
fore capable of becoming his wife Then we find him 
ascertaining that she is the daughter of YisVa 
mitra, the Kshatnya Sage (I-96) Later on we see 
him learmng from Pnyamvad^. that 8'akuntala will 
not live the life of a virgin hermitess, but wiU be 
given away by Kanva in marriage to a worthy bride 
groom (I — ^109) Then the King finds that 8'akuntaH 
is equally attached to him (III 37) Afterwards he 
IS requested by Prijamvada to see that 8'akuntala 
may not die broken hearted (HI 82) 8 akuntala and 

her companions could not have made such a request, 
had not Gandharva marriage (lo\e wedding) been in 
vogue at that time The King bears testimony to this 
practice when he says or 

, III 119) that the marriages of the daughters 
of many a royal sage ( ) have been celebrated 

according to Gandharva ntes and been acclaimed or 
at least not objected to bv their parents We have 
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alreadv refeiied to his chaste regaid foi the wives oi 
others ( let her be charming, 

another man’s wife should not be looked at Y 47) 
These prove conclusnely that Dushmanta is not an 
unprincipled libertine It may be that the Poet himself 
does not lure such hasty marriages, for he says through 
Gautami (Y 63) that when Dushmanta and S akun 
tall have married each other secretly w ithout consult- 
ing S akuntaU’s guardians, they themselves aie 
responsible for the consequences, and also through 

S arngarava who says ( ^ (see 

p 358) that it IS desirable that people should be very 
discreet m making love in solitude and that the ignor- 
ance of each other s heart changes love into enmity 
As the case is with JECalidasa’s kings so it is with his 
queens The second is better than the first and the 
third than the second In the Malavikagmmitram, 
his earliest venture in the province of drama, we 
become acquaimed with two queens, the first Dh rini 
and the second Iravati Though both of them have 
good grounds for being dissatishfied with the King's 
treachery, yet the younger and more beautiful Ira rati 
contrives to spoil the love meetings of the King and 
Malavika, and in a fit of jealousy and anger so far 
foi^ets her position as to threaten her husband with 
her girdle and to spurn him from her feet She 
causes Malavika to be imprisoned with her companion 
and IS angry with the chief queen, who has been all 
kindness to her and whom she falsely suspects as 
havmg released Mala\ika by means of her ring 
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Though she is invited bj Dhtrini to witness the 
the marriage of the King with Mtlavika, she sends a 
courteous reply, but does not attend the ceremony In 
some editions of Kalidisa’s JSIalavikagnimitram, she 
is described as a woman of a low origin, who is 
engaged by Dharim as her attendant, but whose 
beauty captivates the King and leads him to make 
her his second queen Such an interpretation seems 
to be correct on the ground that she is fond of wine 
and her manners are not at all refined But in judging 
her character, we must not forget her great provo- 
cation and also the love she bears for Vasulakshmi, 
Dhanm’s daughter, when bemg heedless of the King’s 
treacheiy, she asks him with emotion to hasten to 
the girl and rescue her from the monkey which has 
attacked her 

But Dhanni, the chief queen, is a nobler personage 
Though she is at first touched by jealousy, which 
makes her keep Milaviki away from the King’s gaze, 
and which leads her to make some efforts to prevent 
the production of Malavika, on the stage by Ganadasa^ 
who is contending with Haradatta for supremacy 
as a teacher of singing and dancing, yet later on she 
does not like Ir'ivati, stoop to any mean contnvances 
for preventing the union of the King with Malavika, 
which, she finds, has become inevitable She prom- 
ises to Malavika that she will fulfil her wi^h, if the 
Aslika tree blossoms, foi which she asks the female 
gardener to do everything in hei power, for example 
■watering it regularly and erecting a dam, so that 
-water may not escape She is highly respected by 
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the King, who addresses her by the title of Devi or 
goddess After the As'oka tree has blossomed, she 
makes arrangements for redeeming her promise to 
Malavika Now two items of good tidings increase 
her delight and magnanimity One is the conquest 
of Yidarbha by her brother Yirasena, her husband's 
general, and the second is the still happier news of 
the defeat by her son Yasumitra of the cavalry of 
the Yavana or Greek King on the banks of the 
Smdhu The high minded queen herself gives 
M^lavika away to the King in marriage Her 
question after the marriage to the King — ‘O Lord i tell 
me what more shall I do for vour good — is full of 
suggestion, for which Kalidasa is so celebrated The 
question, apparently a harmless one, is ironical in 
its import The chief queen, who has served the 
King so long with the heartiest devotion and love 
has now given MUavika in marriage to her faithless 
husband, and shows her readiness for eonfernng on 
him more good of a like nature The King pretends 
to take the words of Dhinni in their literal sense 
and awkwardly wnggles out of a perplexing situa- 
tion by saying— — ^le this 

(marriage) has been to me the greatest good, (and 
nothing more is necessary)’ It appears that the 
chief queen, eg, Dhirini, can take part in the 
corcmation of the King Iravati is addressed as 
Bhattini or one who is not crowned along with 
the Bang 

We now come to Auslinan, the chief queen of 
Yikramotrasli Bhe like Dharini becomes at first 
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je£ilons, ■when she disco'vers throngh her female 
a'ttendant, Nip'anik'iy from the foolish \ idushaka of 
the King hts faithlessness and his passion for Urvas i 
An accident enables her to obtain the very letter 
which the nymph has w ritten on a birch bark 'to her 
royal lo\er She confronts the faithless King ■with 
it and leaves him abruptly, even hen he falls at her 
feet She then becomes aviare of her error, and on the 
prete'rt of the performance of a religious voxi (vrata.) 
for •which the King s presence is necessary, invites him 
to the roof of the palace to attend the ceremony 
Notice her contrast with Iriva'ti in this respect 
Aus'inan, for a much lighter offence, seeks to propi 
■taate the King, but Iravati is too arrogant to do so, 
and she can stoop only -to tendering her apology to the 
King’s por-trait Even when invited by Dhanm, she 
declines to attend the ceremony of •the King’s mar 
riage with Milavika, and simply communicates her 
e-vcuse through an attendant After the vrata is 
over, Aus"lnari gives solemn permission •to the King 
to marry the lady of his heart an! re-tires to her apart- 
ments This magnanimity of the queen and her digni- 
fied bearing touch for the time being the heart even 
of the selfish and passionate Urvasli, •who exclaims 
— ^‘This Lady has been addressed (by the King) with 
the title of Devi or Goddess , this is proper She is not 
in the least inferior to S'achi or the queen of Indra in 
highmindedness and strength of character ’ This self 
sacrifice on the part of the queen makes her from this 
moment abstain from doing anything, which may 
mar the happmess of her lord Chitralekhl, UrvasVs 
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confidante, says — 

“She js a lady 

Of an exalted spirit and a wife 
Of duty most exemplary You now 
May rest assured, nothing will more impede 
Your umon with your Love ” — W 
After her solemn making over of her husband to 
Urvas*! we find her at the beginning of the fifth act, as 
stated by the Vidushaka, occupied with her religious 
duties to which she has dedicated her body and soul 
It must be said to the credit of the infatuated King 
that in his old age when he has found out his son by 
Lrvasli, whom he instals as Yumraja, and when 
Indra has allowed Urvas'i to live with him during 
his earthly life, he does not forget his devoted queen 
and thinks of paying respects to her personally with 
his son A^yos (YY — Y — 137) 

But the queens of Dushmanta are of a still nobler 
type They in a spirit of sublime magnanunity do not 
make their appearance at all, and do not in any way 
mterfere with their husband’s new amour We be 
come acquainted with the queen Hamsapadikli from 
a distance through the inimitable and suggestive lync 
she sings, in which she pours out the whole of her 
languishing and loving heart ( see p 355 ) The duef 
queen Yasumati wants to come to her husband with 
an important despatch, which the minister has 
addressed to him for the urgent bcttlement of a case of 
succession to a merchant’s estate Though this dutiful 
consort of the King is eager to remind her lord of his 
duties as a ruler, yet on second thought that her 
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presence may catise him some perplexity, she gives tip 
the idea of coming, and sends the minister’s letter 
to him through her female attendant So we see that 
with the improvement of the notion of ideal king- 
ship in the mind of the aging dramatist, there is 
effected also a development of the conception of ideal 
qneenship 

Of the female attendants of the queens, it may be 
said that thej aie all cle\ er, witty and devoted to 
their mistresses The Vidnshakas are the \ ictims of 
their pranks Vakulac alika suffers imprisonment for 
Malavika Nipunika appears to be a mischievous 
woman, but we must remember that she has to please 
Iravati, a not commendable sort of person She 
might have been altogether a different woman if 
she had been the attendant of the noble Dhanm Her 
namesake in Yikramorvas'i is equally clever She 
cheats the Yidushaka of the secret amour of the King 
Though the female attendants appear to be of the 
same type, the delicate touches of the dramatist differ 
entiate them sufficiently from one another 

Elaus'iki IS devoted to Malavika hke her unfor- 
tunate brother Sumati, who lays down hib life for his 
master’s daughter She is a widow and an ascetic 
vemed in literature and arts, and a sound critic with 
considerable tactfulness which prevents her from 
being recogmsed even by Malavika and being detected 
by Dhanm, while she has been trying her best to 
bring about the union of the King with Malavika — 
the object of her and her lamented brother’s mission, 
though at first against the wishes of her patrons 
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Dhanm herself 

The three Yidashakas possess in common excesbi\e 
fn n<ln<>aa for food and drink and specialh modaka 
or sweetmeat They do not relish roasted meat 
(A S ir— 1) They are Brahmans of alow origin They 
do not spare any one, however his or hei position may 
be Their jests are never coarse, but are stale and 
and about hunger and do not show much wit or 
humour The Vidushal as have at then disposal 
mflTnma and proverbs, which they use on fit occasion" 
They are devoted to their masters, whose confidant® 
they are^ though sometimes for want of commonsense, 
they do things which embarrass them 

Dubhmanta’s Vidushaka Madha\ya, though his 
only object is to serve the King faithfully and console 
him in his affliction, seems to be dull, as otherwise 
he would not have accepted as gospel truth his 
master s statement that his eye is not on any girl of 
the hermitage He becomes the unfortunate victim 
of the pretended wiath of Mitali, a clumsy device 
resorted to by the latter for reminding Dushmanta of 
his important duties as a rulei He is howe\ er always 
witty His remark about Dushmanta’s preference 
of tamarind to dates, when the King thinks of courting 
S'akuntala, though he has several queens of peerless 
beauty, his statement that he will in future censure 
his staff for its crookedness, when the Bang begins to 
blame his signet-nng for its leaving S akuntala’s finger, 
his remark that the encouragement of the overworked 
King by the heralds is as ineffectual as that of the 
bull when he is called the lord of the bovine herd^ 
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and hi3 saying that the King will now 
fill SakuntaU's beautiful portrait with the ugly 
bearded figures of hermits, show his power of ready 
witticism 

Pururava s companion, Manawaka, appears to be 
foolish He IS cheated of the secret amour of the 
King with Urvasli by the clever female attendant of 
the queen Again he allows Urvas'i’s letter to the 
King to fall into the hands of the queen, though 
he has the presence of mind to say that it has 
followed Urvas i to Paradise He does not e\en covet 
the delights of hea\en Kitchen delicacies are the 
be all and end all of his life He makes his own 
ugliness the butt of others’ ridicule When the King 
asks his son to salute his friend, Manavaka •^ays that 
A yus need not fear, because he has seen apes like him 
in the hermitage 

Gautama, the Yidushaka of Agmmitra is the 
most intelligent of the three It is he who provokes 
a quarrel between Ganadasa and Baradatta, masters 
of singing and dancing, regarding their supenonty, 
which leads to Ganadasa’s producing his pupil, 
Malavika before the King and his court It is he who 
causes Dhanni to fall fiom the swing and hurt her 
left foot, which prevents her from touching the 
As^ka tree with it and makes her ask 
Milavikii to do so Though he is so clever he is 
twice outwitted by Iravati and her attendant 
Mipunika Gautama brings about a second meeting 
of the King with Malavika in the pleasure garden, 
which IS interrupted by Iravati and which leads to 
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IifalaTika’s imprisonment from -vvhich she is released 
means of Dharim*s ring being clererly procured from 
her by Gautama on his feigning that he has been bitten 
by a Tenomous snake He brings about their third 
meeting agam to be interrupted by the second queen 
Only on this occasion, when he has been asked by the 
King who IS with Malavika, to act as a sentinel at 
the gate of the arbour, his vigilance becomes asleep, 
because a rich repast and a shady place make him 
drowsy, and Nipunika, the attendant of Iravati,. 
mischievous like her mistress, startles him from his 
sleep by throwing his stick on him and making him 
believe that a real snake has flung itself on him from 
the tree above So we find that though the three 
Yidushakas hav e some common traits, yet they have 
been sufficiently differentiated from one anothei by 
the Master artist 

Of the three heroines, Malavika, Urvasi, and 
8'akuntala, Drvas i is the lowest and S'akuntaH 
the noblest and ‘beyond compare’ We see the girl 
Malavika when she is produced before the audience 
including the King and the chief queen, by Ganadisa 
who nants to establish, by exhibiting Malavika as a 
dancer and singer, his superiority to Haradatta, his 
rival She is then in the full bloom of her youthful 
beauty The King already captivated by her portrait 
finds the original more ravishing than the copy , and 
falls desperately in love with her She is now in the 
presence of one, whom her brother selected as her 
future husband She, who was a princess, has through 
the vicissitudes of fortune become a female attendant 
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of the chief queen, u-ho -wants to tram her in dancing 
and singing -with the help of the artist Ganadasa and 
also to keep hera-waj from the King as much as 
possible She proves an apt pupil, Ganadasa says — 

sBsdiw ^ ' qgM»»d T a — M. M -1 37 

(t-wrv? ftsipw ^«ftcar 3R8 ^ i 

-J T 

(A teacher’s skill to pupils apt applied 
I/ike rain on sea-shells to pearls fructified ) 

She IS all modes-ty and Ganadasa asks her -to give 
up nervousness before the audience She like 
S akuntala reveals her heart to the King by means of 
a cdiarming verse in Praknta, the Sanskntised form of 
-which is — 

f5*r 

sn^ snqr^ ^ snws*^ ! 

aiTO «r noPT — M M — 13 

( 5?r5 c*rt5, 

<2}WKI^t5t5l 

C5 c’tt ^lawar — 

^ ca c^ti ca # i 
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OTCilrt (?5t30t^ B )— -J T 

(My heart, despair, my Dailmg is too dear , 

But my left eye throbs hence I need not fear 
But how to get one after long I see 
Dependent am but eager thine to be ) 

We should not ascribe the song to her artfulness, 
because she is under the idea that this is the only 
occasion, when she may open her mind in the 
presence of the King The King’s Vidushaka contrives 
to bring his master and Malavika together, when the 
King professes his love for her, who, though actuated 
by love heiself, cannot communicate her feeling to 
her lover on account of her natural shyness Just 
then they are interrupted bj the second queen, 
Iravati, who induces the chief queen to imprison 
Malavika and her compamon Yakulavalika in an 
underground cell The Vidushaka de-rterously brings 
about their release and also makes arrangements for 
a third meeting of the King w ith Malavika in the 
portrait gallery, when Mala-v ika becomes jealous on 
seemg a picture, in which the King is depicted as 
looking rvith loving regard at a beautiful woman, 
who later on proves to be Iravati, though her 
natural coyness is still evident She becomes a little 
bolder and taunts the King with his fear of Iravati 
They are again interrupted by the second queen, 
and are extricated from the delicate situation by a 
brown ape attacking the little Vasulakshnu, 
daughter of Dhanni Now the tide turns in her 
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faTOuir The \s^oka tree blossoms, and the chief 
queen has said that 'n hen the tree flowers, Malarika’s 
wish will be gratified Now the news also arriTes 
that the chief queen’s brother, Virasena, has defeated 
the King of 'Vidarbha The chief queen orders the 
nun Kaus iki to dress Malavika in the best manner 
for her marriage, to which she invites the King and 
Iruati Now two artist-girls come to the court and 
recognise !Mala\ika as the sister ot the Eling of 
Vidarbha, and Kaus'iki as the sister of his minister 
Then another piece of happier news arrives, namely, 
the victory of Dh trim’s son, Vasumitra, over the 
Havanas on the bant of the Sindhu All are highly 
delighted specially the chief qaeen Dhd.rini, who 
magnanimously unites Malavika with her royal lover 
M-Havika we have seen, came to the royal capital 
with the purpose of marrying the King, which she 
communicated to him on the first opportunity 
Though superior to Iravati, she is a small figure beside 
Dhinni, and we believe that she will not easily, 
tolerate the presence of any rival as her behaviour in 
the portrait-gallery has already shown 

Urvas'i IS a heroine of a low order Kftlidasa 
knows this But what can he do ^ The story of 
Pururavas and Urvas'i is not his own creation It is 
as old and as sacred as the Rigveda Urvas'i cannot 
change her nature She is the dancing girl of Indra’s 
court, and cannot divest herself of her selfish and 
passionate character Her love for Pururavas is, 
however, sincere, and not in the least feigned She 
sees the King, and is ravished by his beauty, as he la 
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by hers The nature of both is similar The absorbing' 
passion of love makes the King obliTious of his duties 
as a ruler and makes the nymph forget her duty as an 
actress before the assembly of gods for which she is 
cursed by Bharata This curse^ however, enables her 
to come down to the earth and dwell with her lover 
Sometime after her first meeting with the King, she 
with her companion Chitralekhi watches him from 
a distance both of them remaining invisible finds 
ViTm sincerely attached to her, and writes a letter 
confessing her love, which he highly appreciates Here 
the Dramatist exhibits his deep insight into female 
character When Chitralekha asks the anvious Urvas i 
to ascertain what is passing in the mind of her royal 
lover by means of telepathy, the latter hesitates to do 
so and savs that nothing will pain her more than the 
knowledge that the King has become attached to some 
other woman When she finds that his love is as 
ardent as hers, she makes herself visible and approach 
es him with her companion and salutes him with 
a graceful modesty, but their meeting is interrupted 
by the message from Indra that she his to play an 
important part in a drama to be enacted before him 
She again comes down to the roof of the palace 
with Chitralekha, where the King and the chief queen 
are present, and is moved for the time being by 
Aus inan’s grab's digfnity and magnanimity* of which 
she herself is devoid, but she cannot nse to the height 
of the occasion and renounce her lover to his worthy 
consort She becomes united with the King, to which 
permission has been solemnly given by the queen, and 
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persuades him to let his kingdom and his duties alone 
and spend his honeymoon -n ith her in the most beanti 
fnl part of the Himalayas the court of the Gkiddess of 
Nature Here another side of her character manifests 
itself, namely her intense jealousy and frivolity The 
King looks at a Vidyadhara girl named Udakavati with 
a loving glance — did she expect the King, who could 
easily transfer his love to her from his worthy and 
devoted wife Aus man, to be constant — and this trif- 
ling incident smites her with jealousy, and she tres^ 
pasaes into sacred grounds in a fit of indignation, and 
IS changed into a creeper, which distracts her lover to 
the verge of frenzj , and from which condition she is 
rescued by a gem of a divine origin, which the Kmg 
finds accidentally They become reunited, and now think 
of returning to the capital A son named Ay ns has been 
the fruit of their union, but as the sight of A'yus will 
part the lovers for ever, selfish as she is, she conceals 
him from the King’s gaze The taking of the gem by 
a vulture, which A'yus kills with his arrow, brings 
him to the notice of the King, and the parting of the 
King and the njmph, which has now become inevit- 
able, IS prevented by a fresh concession on the part of 
Indra, who allows Ur\ asli to remain with Pururavft 
during his earthly life It must be said to her credit 
that she remembers in the last scene the duty which, 
her son owes to the chief queen and she directs him 
to pay his respects to his elder mother 

In Malavikagninutram, the Poet heightens the 
character of the stately and noble Dhanni by con 
txasting her with the narrowminded and ireful 
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Iravati Similarly m his Yikramorvas'i, he exalts 
the character of the broad minded, selfless and digni 
fled Ansinari by contrasting her -with the selfish, 
passionate and frivolons Urvasi But in his Abhi 
jnana S'akuntalam, he is reluctant to disturb the 
atmosphere of peace, happiness and romantic love, 
‘With •which the play begins, by introducing any in 
congruous element, but when it is introduced at 
Hastinipura by Durvasa’s curse, and when the lo-^e 
bond seems to be sundered by an untoward accident, 
we are made ready by -the Poet for a calmer, purer 
and happier environment, where lo\e begotten of 
earthly passion being sanctified by suffering is 
transformed into an emotion “-u hich spirits feel in 
worlds whose course is equable and pure ’ 

S'a.kuntal i is indescribable Even an attempt at 
the delineation of her character and conduct is likely 
to fill a whole volume We get the first sight of her, 
when she has been "v^atering her plan'ts with a 
brotherly love ( ) which we do not even 
extend to out fellow men Kanva bears testimony 
to her sis-terly affection for the Madhavi creeper 
(A S — 104) The female deer and the orphan gazelle 
are the objects of her affection (A S — lYl 10 13) When 
ever a plant is missed, she draws to it th attention 
of her companions Anasuya and Pnyamvada She like 
Umi (K S — ^Y — 8, 14 and 15) wears a bark dress and 
tends trees and deer When the Eling, who has been 
watching her graceful movements from a distance 
and wondenng how the sage Kanva can attempt the 
impossible 'task of inunng ‘this form of artless grace* 
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— 5^3 — to the austerities of t. hermitese, 
presents himself suddenly before her, Sakuutala, who 
IS the incarnation of modest j , becomes nerv ous and 
remains silent, though she realises that a feeling, 
'which IS inconsistent with the puntr of the her- 
mitage, IS rising in her mmd for the noble guest 
When her two companions guess what is passing m 
her mind, and suggest her marriage -with him she 
shows her anger 12V hen the King praises her 

heaTenl\ beauty , which is possible onlj on account 
of her being the daughter of a celestial nrmph, she 
'turns her eyes towards the ground not only for the 
King’s high praise oi her charms, but also because 
she IS not proud of being the offspring of the un- 
righteous union of Yis-yamitra and Menafci She 
cannot stay in the King’s presence for long , but 
before leaving the place she turns her eyes towards 
him and remains in this attituds for sometime, till 
she can free her bark dress from the Kuruvaka tree, 
to which it has attached itself 

Both S akun'tal and the King become love 
stricken S'akun'tali pines for the King He for the 
second 'time overhears her conversation with her 
compamons from a distance She after repea'ted 
questions reveals the cause of her disorder to her com- 
panions who assure her that the King has been 
similarly affected She in compliance with their 
request agree, to 'wnte this letter to the Kin g ■ 

( Sanskntised version of Praknta ) — 

ST ^ mr Sif vn? %r sriv Tvlt srfq i 

n A, s ni 64 
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=11 W CSTfC^ 

’«tf« C5, «rt5i I 

^ ^ *ic5fl^<r, s<t^ ^ cwu 't'^. 

wn ^t^T*! «— ^15 r II)— D 1/ Roy 

(I know not if I read your heart aright , 

Why, pitiless, do you distress me so ’ 

I only know that longing day and night 
Tosses my restless body to and fro. 

That yearns for you, the source of all its woe ) 

— T K R 

The Ring thinking this to be the most opportune 
moment of presenting himself before his Beloved, 
advances ton ards her and says — 

w 5Rn?p sr il— AS III 66 

(Though Love torments you, slender maid. 

Yet he consumes me quite. 

As daylight shuts night-bloommg flowers 
And slays the moon outnght) — ^T K R 

( **R» 'st'f m , 
csrlr^ c^, i 

^ fttfH ^ 5FCT 

C 5 — C5*R n— (U N M ) 
SakuntaU tries to rise for shon mg respect to the 
King* but IS dissuaded by him Pnyamvadai tells the 
King that the God of Love has effected this change in 
then; fnend through the King’s instrumentality and 
that It w desuadflethaA he should kindly detrlse hMttas 
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for saving her life The King replies that he is much 
obliged by the request as both of them have been 
similarly affected S'akuntala remarks that it is use- 
less to request the King who has been feeling keenly 
his separation from the female inmates of his palace He 
assures her that though he has many -nives, the two, 
namely, SakuntaU and his kingdom, will enhance the 
glory of his family Now 4.nasuya and Priyamvada 
leai e them alone The King persuades her to marry 
him in the Gandharia manner Then he leaves for his 
capital promising to take her there in the course of 
hve days S'akuntala feels her separation soiely 
"When she is thus occupied, Durvas^, who is ire itself, 
not receiving any reply from her, pronounces the 
curse, which he later on at the prayer of Anasuyft 
modifil s into the following — ^that her beloved will not 
be able to recollect her, unless a remembrancer is pro- 
duced 

We learn from a disciple of Kanva that he has 
returned from his pilgrimage and has asked his pupil 
to watch the propei time for his morning-sacnfice 
The setting of the moon and the rising of the sun sug 
gest to him the vicissitudes of human fortune— 

A S— lY— 33 

''the simultaneous setting of one luminary and the rising 
of the other warn men cf the changes of their fortune * 
This IS significant and forebodes the evil days which 
await S'akuntala The disciple’s remark that separa> 
tion from one’s beloved is very painful, which he 
bases on the paleness of the lily during the day 
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when she is separated from her Io\ er — the Moon» 
implies the poignancy of Saknntali’s desolation (Ibid 
34) Kanva comes to know all that have happened 
from a heavenly voice, and without being angry with 
his adopted daughter approves of her selection, and 
asks the inmates to make arrangements for her depart- 
ure to her husband’s palace and requests his sister 
Gautami and his disciples S'arngarava and S aradvata 
to escort her there 

Sakuntala now realises that she shall have to 
leave the hermitage, in whicn she has been brought 
np, and to every plant and animal of which she has 
been attached most ardently ,and the inmates of which 
have been her on’y dear and near ones in this world 
since her childhood She sheds tears while the parting 
religious rites are being performed None is moie 
aggrieved on this occasion than Kanva, but he 
controls his emotion in a manner worthy of a sage 
After S'akuntala has worn the ornaments and cloth 
given to her through the disciple, Hanta, by the trees, 
as her bark dress and sylvan ornaments are not approp- 
riate to a queen, she prostrates herself before Kanva 
who blesses her After she has moved round the 
sacred fire, Kanva gives her permission to set out 
on her journey He turns his eyes in another 
direction, as they are filled with tears Now the two 
disciples come, and are requested to accompany their 
sister Then the sage asks the trees and their presid 
mg deities to give permission to S akuntala, who has 
long tended the former with the most affectionate 
care, has never tasted water till she has watered 
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them, has not cttt a single spiay even tor the sake of 
hei ornament and has ielt joy 'Wthenever thev have 
blossomed She sa\& to Piiyamvadi that though she. 
IS eager to see her husband she is feeling acutelv the 
pain of parting from her friends and guardians 
Prijamvada replies that S'^tkun tala is not the onlv 
one w ho feels «ad at that farewell and that the w hole 
aibour feels the pang of separation from her — (Sans 
krit sed Prakritaj — 

A S— 1\— 102 

(The grass diops from the feeding doe , 

The peahen stops her dance. 

Pale trembling leaves are falling slow, 

The tears of clinging plants ) 

— r K R 

(7^ srift I 

91^1 tfi. *1^ ^ II) 

She now gleets her sister the creeper M idhavi 
and says to her aftei embracing her — “Creeper sister, 
embrace me with voui tendrils Prom to dav we 
shall be remote from each other * Then turning her 
eves to Kanva she sav s “Papa, look upon these w ith 
the same affection, as jou have done upon me ’ Then 
Pnyamvada and Ana&uyv shed tears, and ask 
S akuntala to whom she is going to leave them 
Kanva requests them not to cry, as it will increase 
S akuntalv’s grief But Kanv a himself an affection 
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ate guardian as he is, hnds iL \ ei j difficult to control 
himself and moves hither and thither to hide his teais 
Sakuntali requests her guardian to inform her when 
the female deer gives biith to her child, Vihich he 
promibes Now a baby deer comes to her, and inter 
cepts her going, and touches the lappet of her cloth 
She asks £lan\a with teais in her eyes to see that 
the fawn be not neglected as she has brought it up 
since its infancji, when its mother died He asks 
her not to shed tears, as thev will prevent her fiom 
seeing the ups and dow ns of the road and make hti 
slip Then he asks his di‘>ciples to convev to the 
King his touching but at the same time dignihed 
message (see p 352) He counsels Saauntali to obey 
her seniors m hei husband’s house, to treat his othei 
wives as dear friends, to be kind to het seivants ind 
never to lun coun'*'er to the wishes of hci husband 
Kanva now takes final lea\ e ind saj s th it Anasuy i 
and Piiyamvad * should not proceed further, as thev 
are of marriageable age \ttcr prostrating herself at 
fier fathei’s feet and embiacing Priyamvadi and 
Anasu} a, who ask her to show the King the signet 
ring which he put round her finger, in case 
her husband cannot recognise her, she becomes 
nervous and being reassured takes her leave with a 
heavy heart When Ka’va leminds Sakuntala that 
It la the time foi his religious devotion, she says that 
he will not miss her, is he wib be engrossed by his 
holy rites, but tl it «she w ill mios him much He 
replies that he seems to be almost x>a-ta-ljstd and does 
not know what to say and that his gnef will be in- 
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cen&ihed by ilie beedlm^s •which will spring trom the 
seed she has b^en acensLomed to ofier as a sacnfi(% 
at the cottage-door Then he bids her good bje 

41 ter S'akuatal i has lett, Elan\ a consoles Privam\ ad » 
and knasui i and saj a that he is himselt again aftei 
sending b'akuni.ah to hei hn banl s home fot — 

S — 1\ — 131 See P 354) 

T^lelo^in£, kindness of the inmates of the hermitage 
Lowaids S'akuntal I is contras'*'ed by Ki’idisa with her 
cruel reception hj hei husband at Hastin pm a 

When S 4rngaia\'a and Gau<-ami present 
S'akuntala to Dushmanta at Hastin ipura and ask 
him to accept het is his \\ ife, he saj s that their state 
ment appears to him like faction S'afcantali novsr 
fanas that her woist feai has become real When the 
King sajs to S^irngaraia that it is wrong for them to 
make such n.n untighteous proposal, the latter indig- 
nantly letoits that wealth and power have distracted 
che mind of the King S'akuntaU lemoves her veil at 
the request of Gautami, but the King, though struck 
bj her beauty, is unable to recognise her Her 
despair now knows no bounds Sarngaia\a becomes 
incensed at che beha\ioui of Dushman-ta, whom he 
likens to a thief, to whom Kauva has condescended to 
give the stolen property S arad\ a'ta dissuades S irn- 
garava from using hard words to the King and asks 
S'akuatal]. to produce something as an evidence of hei 
marriage She seeks the ringi but it cannot be found 
It has slipped into the Ganges.as Gau^^ami says, during 
her bath at S'achitirlha Though S'akuntal i icmxndshim 
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of an incident of the heimitage — the coming of the 
baby deer to her for water, its declining to take it 
from hi‘5 hands but its readily dunking it from 
hers — he is nn'ible to lemember it He uses some 
hard words regaidmg her artfulness, but she 
though evcited, gives a aignified reply and hnding 
her case hopeless begins to shed tears Though 
Gautami is inclined to take the weeping and follow ing 
S'akuntali back with her, she is dissuaded b\ 
S'^irngara.va from doing so Now the priest of the 
King takes charge of her w ho is in the depths of 
despair but a bright nymph comes down from the 
sky and takes her away We meet Sakuntali 
again at the peaceiul hermitage of M n hn, on the 
Himala\'is after her child has been boin and after 
Dushmunta has got back his ring, which has reminded 
him of all the incidents of his marriage and has filled 
him with deep remoise and keen longing for the wife 
he has treated so ignobly, though unwittingly The 
King falls at the feet of S akuntala w ho readlv forgi\ es 
him, and they are reunited Aftei receiving the bless 
mg of M tiieha and his wnfe, the parents of gods, and 
after being assured that the news of then reunion 
and the fact that Dushmanta’s forgetfulness was due 
to Dur\ isi’s curse, will be communicated to Kan\a, 
thev return with their child to their capital in Indra’s 
chariot 

Prom what has been stated above, some of the 
prominent traits of S'akuntah present themselves to 
our mind s eye Her innocence, her simplicity , her 
deep sy mpathy with animate and mamma te nature, 
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aer lore for her tompamous, her lespect foi Gautami, 
the sister of her adopti\e father hei devotion to him, 
her loie for her husband, her beauty and dignity, 
hei self contiol, both uhen she pines with love and 
also when she is, flouted by her husband, her read\ 
foigi\ eness of her husband w ho has treated her in 
an Ignoble mannei, above all her graceful modesty 
and bashfuless in all het movements, specially when 
after their reunion she says to her husband that she 
+eels it delicate to go to hei reverend seniors in his 
compan j , ai e depicted with a si ill which excites our 
admiration 4. deep insight into female character is 
exhibited bj the Poet in S akuntala's refusal to weai 
the untrustworthy ring, even when she s asked by 
the Kinj to do so after their reunion 

Mr Ryder thus concludes his sketch of the 
heroine’s chiracter — ** So noble a union oi sweetness 
with strength is one of the miracles of art because 
t is a most perfect beauty of soul, no less than of 
outu ai d form Hei chaiacter grows under our very 
€\es When we flrst meet her, she is a simple 
maiden, 1 nownng no greater sorrow than the death 
of a tavouiite deer , when we bid hei faiewell, she 
has passed thiough happy love, the mother’s joys and 
pains the most cruel humiliation and suspicion and 
the reunion with her husband proved at last not to 
have been unworthy And each of these gieat ex 
periences has been met with a courage and a sweet- 
ness to which no woids can render justice 


I T K. R— pp 102 3 
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The late Mi D 1/ Ro> m his admirable critique 
*Kalidasa and Blia\abhati/ after saving that Kalidis i 
has punfied the lustful S'akuntali of the Mahibhuata 
to a considerable extent, remarks that he has begun 
Slikuntali as a common lover ( ) and has ended 

her as a goddess ( ) But the critic at the same 

time has brought the folloiv mg charges against her — 
her duplicitj viith her companions, her unblushing 
love making with the King in solitude, her insinua- 
tion against her future cowives, and her marrying 
Dushmanta without her guardian’s permission, w hich, 
the cntic remarks, is almost the last stage of hei 
downfall The critic seems to be inconsistent regard 
ding at least some of his accusations W hen S akuntal i 
outofhei natural modestj tiies to conceal Lei loie, 
which she has characterised as inconsistent with 
theheimitage ( ) the cntic calls it dupli 
city, and when she pours out her heart to the King, 
he condemns it as unblushing Let us eoAinine the 
charge** se7 laiitn \\ hen for caample Anasuya and 
Pnyamvad I noticing that Dushmanta and S akuntal » 
have been attracted tow ards each othei, remark that 
if£Ian\ahad been present, h** would have giatided 
his guest with even what he deems precious like liis 
life ( meaning of coarse his adopted daughter ), 
S akuntal 1 pretends anger (I — 89 and 90 ) Would 
the critic Commend her answering faet compamons 
m the a Iirmative ? If this be dupliutj, it is at least 
something to which the best li\iag girl is liable 
We must remembei also that she is tiying to control 
her emotion though it has been becoming stronger and 
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stronger It is not S ^.ktintaU who nnblushingly 
cornmnnicates to the King hei love which has been 
concxitning her heait but it is her companions who 
mal e her do so Only then she makes her confession 
and sais that if thev agiee thev m'i\ try to make her 
the object of his kindness (III — 41) TV hen thev ask 
her to compose a lo\ e-letter, she still hesitates (mv 
heart quakes — — ^III — 53) She is then 
joined by the King ITer companions leai e her against 
her wish She is \ er\ unwilling that the King should 
take any libert\ with hei before hei mainage She 
knows well that her tather Kania has been seeking 
i N/orthj bridegroom Who can be worthier than 
Dushmanta ^ She is aw i^'e and Dushmanta has assured 
her that there can be no objection to a gandharra 
marriage and that scieral such marriages have 
actually taken place ( III— -llS to 120 ) We are in- 
foimcd by \nasa\ (I\ — 1) that S'akuntalt has been 
maiiied to Dushmanta with gtndharvi rites, of 
course, in the piee-ence of Anasuj i and Piiyam\adi 
She is to blame to some extent for maming the 
King in her tather’s, absence, but in this hei com 
panions and speciallj the King aie moie guiltj than 
she As legal ds her insinuation that it is useless to 
tell the King anything as he has been feeling much 
his scpaiation from his queens (III — 84), we should 
liear in mind that when their attachment to each 
othei has been known and when the proposal for 
marriage is going to be made by her companions, it is 
necessary foi hei to ascertain how she is likely to 
be treated when the King returns with her to his 
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palace Otherwise she would have been accused of 
marrying indiscreetly and m hot haste 

In the delineation of the scene in the hermitage on 
the occasion of S'akuntala’s leaving for her husband s 
capital the Poet’s highest poweis ha\ e been displa-^ ed 
There is no description in the whole realm of literature, 
bO iar as we know, which surpasses it in pathOb, in 
beauty and in s^impathy with nature and man 

Both A.nasuva and Priyam-vn-dt are devoted to 
Sakuntala Ko jealous\ , no anger, finds any place in 
their hearts in their dealings with S akuntala who 
18 more than a sister to them They are as old is 
S'akuntala, T,nd will be soon gi\en away by Kanva 
inmaiiiageto suitable biidegiooms Priyam-vadi is 
distinguished from Anasuja by hei spaiklmg wit, 
readier eonversntional pow er and greater quickness 
of perception The chief characteristic of both is their 
profound sympathy foi S'akuntaH ihey are alwa 3 S 
readj to share her grief if i ^ 

awet— (A S — III— J3)— ‘When grief is shared bj bt 
loved ones, it becomes enduiable * The King ilso 
bears testimonj to their great sympathy foi S akun- 
tali in hei happiness and misery (AS — ^III — J4) 
They are as selfless as Chitralekh i, Urvas I’s com 
panion in Yikramonas 1 Nothing that may grie\c 
S'akuntaU or aggravate hei soriow — for example the 
curse of Durvisa — they will communicate to hei 
PnjamvadA acquiesces in AnasujVs suggestion and 
says, Who is so heartless as will pour hot water on 
the smiling navamalliki flower — (A S -lY 31)* Then 
parting from her, in whom all their youthful affection 
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IS conLCQtratedi is one of the most touching chapters 
n the w hole \ oluxne of literatuie 

The part plajed bj Sakuntalx’s mother, Menaki, 
^should not be ignored The dramatist does not 
produce her befoie us for obvious reasons, the chief of 
■uhichis her illicit union tv ith \is"Timitra When 
S'akuntali is in the depths of despair at Hastin-ipura, 
she take>» her avv ay to the hermitage of Mancha She 
sends her intimate friend S^anumati or Mi&'iakes i to 
w aLch Dushmanta’s attitude aftei his disownment of 
bal untal i \vho is consoled bv the news of the King’s 
constancv tow irds her and of the intensity of his 
lemoise for his past conduct Mistakes i also prepares 
us for w hat follow s ( \ S \ 1 184) It is probably on 
account of Menaki’s entreaty that Indra sends M tali 
down to Hastinipura for requesting Dushmanta to 
come up to Paiadise to fight with his enemy and later 
on to visit the hermitage ol Mnicha, wheie Sakuntal i 
has been residing with her child Sarvadamana 

S iingarava and S'^xradvata, both are devoted to 
then picceptor But S^-iradvata has more patience 
than his fnend, w hose honest heart is filled with right 
eous indignation, whenever a wrong IS done Sara 
dv ata IS a man of few words and keeps himself in 
the background, while S'lrngaiav a takes the lead and 
becomes the spokesman of the party Though he 
communicates his mission to the King with tact and 
politeness, Dushmanta’s conduct makes him change 
his tone and manner, and his answ ers become haughty, 
though dignified 

Kanva and his virtuous and staid sister Gautami, 
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■ftho acts as the ‘mation or supenot: of the feirale part 
of the society of heimits/ aie fit to be the gttardians 
of the immitabie S akunt ila and defeer\ e htr lespect, 
affection and de\otioii Klan\a’s piet\, hi& se'’£less 
nes«, his self control — he shows no irritation thonoh 
S'aknntala has married without his peimiscion — his 
profound sense of dut\ w hich inspite of the keenness of 
the agony of separation makes him feel delight for his 
being able to confide S'aknntala — a pledged thing — 
to her husband his loire for his disciples and waids, 
specially for his adopted daughter that knows no 
bounds, nake him an ideal man He is the best of 
Kilidtsa's male creations, higher than his Dilipa, 
Raghu and Rama in his Raghm ams am and higher 
than Shakespeare’s Prospero in his Tempest 

4.S Sanskrit Kivya attains its highest deielopment 
in Elalidas ’s Raghnvams'am, so Sanskrit Drama docs 
in his Abhijnana-S akuntalam, the eulogv on which 
by the greatest Geiman Diamatist, though lepeatcd 
for the hundredth time, will lepay perusal — 

‘Willst du die Bluthe des fiuhen, die Fruchlc des 

sp vUren Jahres, 

Willst du was reizt und entzuckt, willst du was 

s ittigt and n ihrt, 

Willst dn den Himmel die Erde mit einem Namen 

begreifen 

Nenn’ ich Sakout il i, Dich, und so ist Alles gesagt ” 

— Goethe 

(Wottldst thou the young year s blossoms and fiuits 

of its decline, 
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And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured 

feasted, fed^ 

Wouldst thou the eaith and heaven itself m one 

sole name combine^ 
I name thee, O S akuntaU ^ and all at once is said)^ 

— E B, Eastwick 



Chapter VIII. 


The Condition of the Smdu Society m the 
time of Ealida'sa 

* Man seeketh m Society comfort^ use and 
protection — Bacon 

The Poet’s accuiate observation of the men and 
thingi. around him, the results of which he has 
embodied in his woiks, enables us to obtain valuable 
information about the time in u hich he lived 

Though impenal sovereignty is indicated by 
Dilipa’s SHI'S (E Y II 47) and Nishadha’s 

leigning over i4<t)id4W ^ (R Y XV III 4) , yet autocracv 
was not the rule but an exception in medieval India 
Tribal republics like Tjtsavasamkctas are mentioned 
in conncTion with Eaghut> conquests (R Y-I\ 78) 
Dilipa lev les taxes from his subjects only for thur 
welfare, as the sun takes moisture fiom the eai+h 
only to pour it a thousandfold (in the shape of rain) 
at some other time (R Y I 18, see p 254) He is the 
real father of his people foi his educating, feeding and 
protecting them Their fathers ha^e ‘dimply given 
them birth — 

3FR|5Rr u— Ibid— 24 

The full meaning of the term rvjan or Kiihg 
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been realised duiing Saghns ruley tv hose sole obiect 
IS to promote the wellbeing of his subjects — 3^ 

V lV- 12 ) Atithi directs his 
attention to the iemo\al of the ignorance of his sub 
jects b\ the promulgation of truths — 
fR V XVIIl 74) 

Dushmanta di'viegarding his own pleasure sub 
jects himself to pain for the happiness of his subjects — • 

(AS \- 8 ) The important 
duties of a King (Dushmanta) are stated b\ the 
herald thus — 

r» _ »> ____ . 

Jisnwra w«(i^ 1 

5yra!i 

5 yRww'a' snnsim— (A S \ — ^ 9 ) 

(Thou pre-ventest thy subjects witn thy sceptie fiom 
going astray, protectest them by settling their quariels, 
and actest as the best friend of the rich b\ justly 
diTidiig their wealth among their heiis after their 
death) 

Rd,machandra is an ideal King He banishes even 
his innocent and de\ oted wife for pleasing his subjects 
He is really the fathei and also the son of his people— < 

^ ^ fitawi ( 5g qniT < i 
%sn5Ei ^ ^ II 

R Y— XI\— 23 

(As he IS averse to gieed, his subjects become rich , 
as he dispels the feai of obstacles, the\ perform 
scrupulously their religious rites , as he teaches them 
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moralS] he becomeb their f thei and as he removes 
their gnef, he acts as then son ) 

Tihe piosperit\ of the people was due not onlj to 
good administration but also to the gieat products ity 
of the soii(asitt the time ol Das'aratha — RY IX-4) 
Theie was consequent mere ise of population (as in the 
time of Atithi — R V XYII 41) It appears that food- 
crops were more than sufiicient in the time of the 
Poet Megasthenes also bears testimony to the 
absence of famines in India “There has nevei been a 
genetal scarcity in the supplj of food The Gieeh 
writer adds that the inhabitants of India almost 
always gather two harvests annually He also refers 
to the abundance of fiuits and of esculent roots and 
to the fact that as the husbandman is regarded by 
belligeients as sacred and imiolable, agriculture goes 
on unmolested, w hile a war is being waged ® 

Atithi dailv consults his council of ministeis — 

trSafvr— (RV — XYII-50) He 
decides civil cases in consult ilion with hi» ministeis 
(R Y XYII 39) The ministers of the King w ere 
generally Brahmans to whom the work of administia- 
tion was entrusted by the King during his absence, 
as IS done by Dilipa when he leaves for the forest 
(BY I 34). by Kus'a when he leaves Kusivati foi 
Ayodhya (R Y XYI 25) and by Dushmanta, when he 
leaves for Indra’s palace — { \ S \ I 233 and 234) I/ven 
when the work of administiation was carried on 
by ministers duiing the King’s illness, it was super- 

r M A I— p 81 ~ “ 

3 Ibxd— PP 31 33 
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vised bT a kisg like Dushmantat who asks liis 
ministers to wiite to him about the business tisnsacted 
< k S -VI 38) Das aratha goes a hunting, only when he 
IS permitted bj hio ministers to do so — (^1^) 
(R V — IX — 49) The King never initiated an\ 
important measure without the consent of his chief 
minister or ot his council oi ministers Agnimitia 
decides upon sending an arm}- under Virasena against 
Yajuasena, the Xing of \idai\a (Berai), onl} after his 
chief ministei has agreed to the proposal (M M I 46 
and -47) 4.gain when Ya-jnasena has been defeated^ 
the King submits his pioposal for dividing Vidarbha 
between kajn isena and Madhavasena to his council 
oi ministers ( of w. hich the chief minister 
IS Piesident and only when their consent is obtained, 
he asks the cabinet to write to the general Virasena 
to that effect (M M V I07to 114) 

V hen a despatch or present would be received by 
a Viceto> from his master or by a son from his father, 
the \ iceroj oi son would rise fiom his seat and take 
the letter or p esent with due obeisance When the 
utlaiija (®caif) and leltei from Fushpamitra 
(Pushyamitia) icach Agnimitt'i, his son and Viceioy 
at Vidis'^j, the latlei takes them most respectfully 
(kl M 116) 

A King like Atithi would show himself to his 
subjects everyday, as his sight would remov e their 
sms R Y-WII — ^74) 

Whe a King transferred his capital to a new 
place, he furnished his oflScials with quarters atcoid- 
ing to their tank (R V — Wl—dO) 
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It was necessai\ on the death of a Kmcr that 
another should immediateK succeed him Otherwise 
there would be anaich\ So when Das ar-itha dies 
as no pnnce is near at hand, the mini<!ters suppress 
the news of his demise till the arm al of Bharata 
(R V — ^XII — 12 ) This is also the reason w h\ Agni 
varna’s fatal illness nud death are concealed till 
smtable arrangements for administration can be 
made The news of the decease of the king is 
given out together w ith that of the Chief Queen s 
being with child and w ith the information that she 
has been appointed regent by the aNsembl3 of 
ministers and citizens (R V XIX — 52to55) 

Information \ as collected through spies, a large 
numbei of w horn w ere employed (R V — ^\VII — 40 and 
51) that is, peace making bribing, the 

policy of di\ide and rule and punishment or wat 
were the four political expedients of Kings(R \ — \I-53) 
Kings received proper education in S astras and 
Fine Arts — Dushmauta is an adioit painter— and 
were married when they reached mariiageable age 
Kings and Queens were inquisitive about the obiects 
which were around them Dilipa and his queen 
Sudakshina ask the milkmen w-ho have come to sell 
fiesh ghee ( ) about the names of the trees of 
the forest along their loute (R V — ^I — 45) Svayam\ara 
and Gandhaiva marriage were in vogue among the 
Kshatnyas The Gmdharva marriage was a much 
simpler afiair than Br-ihmavivaha (see below) cele 
brated between Sliva and Gaun described in the 
Ktun&rasambha\^ In the foimer the lo\e between 
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the bridegroom and bride as between Agnimitra and 
Malaviki and between Dnshmanta and Sakuntala 
was the chief thing One (e g Dharim — ^\I M — Y — 
138) proffered formally the bnde to the bridegroom, 
after she had been properly dressed and ornamented 
and covered her face with the \ eil cloth 
— M M — Y — 144) whom the bridegroom accepted 
(M M — V — 147) As the king was much married, 
the e:^isting queens, as the plavs show, became 
jealous of the new comer The chief queen was 
highly respected and was addressed as Devi or 
goddess by all including the King himself The term 
'Devi* was applied to all princesses and queens 
(M bX — Y — 141 and 142) Sometimes it was confined 
to the chief queen Gautami blesses S'akuntals by 
saying that she may gain great honour by being 
addressed as Devi by her husband (A S — IV — 59) 
Irh-vati IS addressed as Bhattini by her maidser\ant 
Nipunika (M M — ^III — ^70, 72) Bhattim was a queen 
who did not take part in the coronation The King 
was seldom discourteous to his. wives Even the insolent 
queen Iravati is treated by her husband, Agnimitra, 
with consideration Though the King had many wives 
he was otherwise chaste Dushmanta declines to 
accept S akuntala, as he believes her to be another 
man’s wife (A S Y — 83 and 119) 

Rich men, it appears, had generally more wi\es 
than one Dushmanta sajs (A S — ^VI — 158) that as the 
meichant, Dhanavriddhi or Dhanamitra, who was 
drowned when his boat sank was very wealthy, it is 
probable that he had many wives As in those 
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days kings and rich men had geneially several 
Tfsiives, constancy in love among males v.as a thing 
almost unknown Domestic peace and happiness 
were embittered by the jealousies of rival wi\es as 
the plaj s show Women were praised if they loved 
their husbands inspite of the presence of co wives 

— srfeTOotiiq qfit (M M — Y 150) 

Kings were alwa\ s read v to meet their enemy on 
the field of battle But uhen their foes were defeated, 
they ’•estored the submissive to their kingdoms like 
Kaghu, Atithi and Agnimitia (8. Y XYII 42&c) Ihey 
set out like Baghu on their expeditions in Autum i, when 
the lains were oier (R Y lY 14, 16 and 24) Ra^lm sets 
out on his expedition after making aiiangements for 
the protection of his capital and frontier fort’ esses, 
R V — ^IV — 26 ) Their chief weapons were bows ands 
arrows, clubs, swords and spears Names were 
written on arrows (K S — ^III — 27 , R Y — ^YII — 38 , 
YY — Y — 30) They had armours even foi their 
hands — A S YII 209 ) Hor#>es had also armour 

(R Y — 1\— 56) Piinces \/oie helmets (R V —VII— 62) 
Chariots elephants and horses were utilised in a fight 
which was decided moi e bv the prowess of the 
general than bj that of the mass of the army There 
were expert drivers of chariots (R Y — ^I — 17) It 
appears that Indian militaiv tactics hxd not under 
gone much change since the time of Alexander’s 
invasion of India in 32b-S23 B C Alexandtr wrote 
that besides mfimtry Poros had wrar-chanots, cavalry 
and elepl^ts, and. he bore testimony to the extra** 
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ordinai\ intelligence of the elephant which earned 
Poios for it kne’t quickly and, extracted darts from, 
the bod\ ol tne wounded King ^ The Bengalees 
fought on boats with their enemy \.R\ — IV — 3b) 
Streams wo crossed b\ an ad\ anting armj by 
means of tenpoiar\ bridges foimed n ith elephants 
standing side bv side, as was done b\ Raghu, when 
he Classed t le Kapis i (R V — ^IV — 0 -s) and by Kus a 
when he ciossed the Ganges on his way to Ajodhya 
(R V — X\I — 33) Solaiers weie fond of wine (R\ 
— IV — 42, 05) Vihcn the enemj was subjugated 
it was said ■‘■hat the conqueior planted his left foot 
on the enemy’s head (RV — ^VII — 70) Skandagupta 
also used tne expression — 1iiri«rcrcR«l<fl4' wfcft ^ 

(see also p 126) Dissatisfied princes at a svayamiara 
ceremoiy generally waged •war wnth the fortunate 
•winner of the bride as do tne princes who fi.gbt with 
Aja, after then unsuccessful wooing of Indumati 
(R V — ^VII) The defeated King delivered to the 

conqueror jewels, chario^ts, ar-Lisans and girls (M M — 
V— 9) 

When Kings left their capitals, they were provided 
by the people with ter^ts and various presents so 
that they might not be put to any inconvenience 
during their journey (R V -V-4I) 

Kings were fond of hunting not only for pleasure, 
but also because it was a healthy exerase and •was 
calculated to reduce fat and to enable one to shoot 


1 Me Cnndle*s Inranon of India by Alexander p 30S 
a C I-~I3 (publidied by A Constable & Co) 
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moTittg targets (R V -IX--49 , A S II 30) Dushmanta is 
accompanied by Yavanis ( Greek or Persian women) 
who are armed with bows and arrows and decked 
with garlands of w ild flowers (A S -II-l ) Huntsmen 
tried to attract deei by means of songs (M M 
Kindness was sometimes shown to the animals hunted 
(RV — IX — 57,58,67) \aiious kinds of deer, boars, 
wild bu&iloes, rhinoceroses, tigers and lions were 
killed Though they killed deer and other animals m 
the course of the chase, they were kind to hoises and 
cows (R Y I — 54, II — 1 &c Das aratha rides a 
horse while hunting in the forest (R V —IX — ^76) 

But they always took care that their hunting or 
progress might not disturb the peace of the hermit- 
age (R V — I 37 and A S — I— 126) The sylvan abode 
of hermits was the centre of intellectual and spiritual 
culture and of peace and contentment The hermitages 
of Vas'ishtha, Kanva, Uma, Yalmiki and Mincha are 
described by the Poet with his inimitable skill There 
are breezes redolent with sltla resin (the pine also 
exudes a fragrant gum — M D II — 46) and pollens of a 
thousand lotus and other flowers peacocks with their 
beautiful feathers, unruffled gazelles with their large- 
eyes, and plants loved as children by the wives and 
and daughters of sages and odorous smoke rising 
from sacrifices offered, and hymns chanted oy pious 
hermits The life of a hermit was an illustration of 
the noble principle of plain living and high thinking 
His loincloth was made of bark, he subsisted on 
coarse mv&ra nee and the fruits of the forest, and he 
used ingudi (probably Mahua) oil and he lived in a 
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Imt covered with lea\ Cb But his speculations soared 
to the highest heavens and solved the most profound 
problems of human existence Demons like Mancha 
and Suvahu w ere the foes of hermits (R "V — X.1 2b»27 , 
AS— Act III— ISl and 182 > whom a good king 
should kill Wild animals and sometimes country 
cattle (R V — ^V— 9), storm and forest fire (R V — -6) 
did much harm to the hermitage But its inmates 
were forbidden to kill anj living creature \>us* 
killing of the vultuie which has been carrying away 
Pururavis gem CVV— V51) and Sarvadamana’s 
worrying of the lion cub (A S Vll 74) are inconsistent 
with the peace and sacredness of the hermitage 
Dushmanta is dissuaded by Vaikhanasa from shooting 
a deer of the hermitage — W ^ 

(AS I — 1 5) — ‘Your weapon is for protecting the dis 
tressed and not for striking the innocent ’ 

The Kings of Kdidisa were upholders of 
Vainas'rama* that is, they saw that the rights and 
duties of the four castes and four stages of human 
life were not in anyway interfered with Raghu is 
described as the Guru or the guide o** controller of 
Yarnasliamar— R V — V — 19) Rama is described as 

always ‘awake' in his supervision of Varnis^rama 
—XIV— 67, 85) 4.tithi is the pro- 

tector of the Yarnas and A's ramas (R V XYII-65) 
In Dushmanta's realm ever the worst member of a 
caste does not stray from the prescribed path 
(AS V37) Dushmanta's priest describes him as 
— the protector of yarnas or castes and 
asiamas oi prescribed stages of life (A S V 42) 
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Though women could speak freely with men, yet 
only the Br-ihmans, who acted as {Kanchukis or 
Chamberlains, Yidushakas who ere also Br hmans, 
though of a low order (Brahmabandhu-M M IV 162, 
and V V II 2), and men noted for their good chaiacter 
and conduct (KS VII 73) had access to the inner 
apartments of the palace Kanchul-is generally weie 
enfeebled by old age and compelled by poverty to 
earn their livelihood by carrying the errands not 
only of kings bat also of queens, which the'v did not 
like (Y Y III 15) Dushmanta’s 1 anchnki is so old 
that he cannot remem bei things and steadies him- 
self with a cane stick (AS Y 104) Ihe vision of 
Pururava’s kanchuki has been impaired bj old age- 
(V\ — Y — 25) Kanchukis as distinguished fiom 
Yidushakas, who used Pr krit, -were learned and 
conversed in Sanskrit 

Even the gardener in the royal zenam, w is 
female like Udyma pilik-v Madhukarik t (MM Y 1) 
Female attendants like Nipunika and Vakul ivalikt 
•were very clever and witty, as the thiee plays of 
Kalidasa show ‘'The shrewdness of the heioine’s 
confidantes never seems to fail them under the most 
trying circumstances , while their sly jokes and 
innuendoes, their love of fun, their girlish sj mpathy 
with the progress of the love afiair, their w arm affee^ 
tion for their friend (or mistress) heighten the interest 
of the plot and contribute not a little to vaiy its 
monotony” ' Nipunika is versed in music (V V -II 3), 
Parabhntika, Madhukankt and Medhavini, female 
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attendants, are asked to help Dusbmanta in painting 
the portrait of S aknntaU (A S— yi-19 and 46 ) A 
female w-trder lil e Sunandi was acquainted with the 
deedb and genealogies of kings and was eloquent like a 
male (R V YI 20) Snnanda indulges in a harmless jest 
with the Princess Indumati (RV VI 82) Even in 
female apartments kings were shown their way by 
servants, for example, Parttra\ i asks his Vidushaka 
to show him the way to the roof of the palace of gems 

(V V — III 22 ) Dushmanta 
asks the female warder Vetravati (lit cane holdress) 
to show him the way to the sacred fire chamber (A S 
Act Y 31) So Jayasen t shows Agmmitra the way to 
the room where the chief queen is bed ndden with 
her bruised foot (M M — lY 33 ) At night the king was 
escorted in the zenana by female attendants who 
almost surrounded him with lamps intheii* hands (VV 
Act III 1 5) It cannot be said that the king wasignor 
ant of the loute Either the pomp and circumstance of 
royalty demc>.nded that the king should always be 
preceded by a servant or this was a salutary precaution 
against the attack of a hidden foe This is supported by 
the statement of the kanchuki (A S — YI-37) to Dush* 
manta that the pleasure giouods have been thoroughly- 
examined ) | 

On the occasion of an interview with the King, 
a present had to be given Sugiiva, Yibhishana and 
others give Rama presents, when they come to 
Ayodhyft datms the As'Vamedha ceremony (R Y — - 
XY 58) Queens also received such presents Samahitika 
presents Yijapura (limes or pomegranates) to Bhatim 
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(M M III-4) and the Vidashaka pretends that he was 
bitten by a viper when be was gathering flowers for 
the chief qaeen (M M lY 46) 

Vidoshakas, who were the constant companions of 
kings, were the butts of the pranks of maid servants 
for their ugliness and want of commonsense and w ere 
sometimes beaten by them, after they had caught 
hold of the tufts of hair on then heads (A S Act Y 22) 
The blunders of Pururava s Yidushaka only seive 'to 
augment his difficulties and occasion manv an 
awkward dilemma’ The Yidushaka of Agnimitra is 
the cleverest of all the members of his class The 
jests of these court fools, though generally stale and 
about sweetmeat — even the rising moon was a modaka 
to them (Y Y III 26) — and othei presents (Y Y II 24, 
164, 166 and III 60, 123), uere sometimes witty 
Sikharini, rasala, syrup, s'arkara a id parpati (Y Y II 
24 and III 50) weie the different kinds of sweetmeat 
in those days Dushmanta’s Yidushaka does not like 
roa«ted meat — A S II — 1 ) A few witticisms 

ofthese court jesters are given below — When Aus inaiii 
the queen of Pururavi, solemnly gives permission to 
her husband to marry his sweetheart, the Yidushaka 
Says (aside) that when a victim escapes from one 
whose hands are mutilated, the latter may well 
say — “Go , this act will increase my religious meiit ” 
(Y Y III 96) When Dushmanta tells his Yidushaka 
that he has become enamoured of a girl of the 
hermitage the latter remarks that as a man satiated 
with sweet delicacies (dates) long^ for acid tamarind 
as a variety, so the king now longs for a rustio 
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n aiden though he has several beautiful queens at 
his palace (A S — ^II 50) "Vidushakas acted as their 
master’s private secretaries and weie always faith- 
ful to them as female attendants like Nipumk*! and 
Vakulavalika were their mistresses’ confidantes They 
•were not educated. Gautama confesses his ignorance 
He tells Iravati that if he were versed in Politics, he 
would not condescend to become the King’s jester 
(M M IV 1 84) The Vidushaka of Pururava does not 
aspire even after the joys of Paradise, because the 
people theie ha\ ing nothing to eat and dunk simply 
look at things with fixed eyes like fishes (V Y III 123) 
Heie IS a reference to the belief that gods do neither 
wink noi shut their eyes Vidushakas and Kanchufcis^ 
•who weie Biahmans, were given presents on the 
occasion of religious ceiemonies, for example, 
Aas'iqaii’s Piiyaprasadana Viata (V V III 87 and 8^) 
Vaitihkas (bards and heralds), who were generally 
boys, sang the eulogies of kings and piinces in the 
Tuoinin^ to wake them up and incidentally to remind 
them of their duties (R Y Y 66 to 74), encouiaged 
them whea they weie downhearted (AS Y 8 to 10) 
and reminded of their duties at preset ibed times 
(MM II 46 , Y V II 13) Their Sanskrit veises, most 
of which breathe the spiiit of true poetiy, indicate 
their learning and culture Generally two were picsent 
one chanted his veises after the other It appears that 
Yaiialikas, Kanchukis and even charioteers were 
versed in Sanskiit The functions of Sutas (R V V 65) 
and of Bandis (R Y -IX— 71 and XYH— 16) «cem to be 
similar to those of Yaitalikas What Vaitahkas do on 
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the occasion of the investituie of A'Vns (VY Y 1S3 
and 134} is done by Band is during the inauguration of 
Atithi (R V -XYII-IB) 

A good King had to be a hard worker — 

(<nn4t ^4i^R3Hlld(,(A S -Y 6) Even sorrow or distraction 
would not prevent a ruler like Dushmanta from attend 
tng to the work of administration (A S YI 38) His 
day was divided into eight parts, each of which was 
equal to 3% dandas or ^ prahara or 1% houis He 
stopped work in the «i"cth part of the day, * e, if the 
day began at 6 A M , he would rest from 1 30 P M to 
3PM (V Y 11-13) Dushmanta has to adjudge a 
complicated case of succession, ei en when he is over- 
whelmed w ith sorrow for his unw itting rqection of 
Sakuntah(AS \I 157) Ministers sent despatches to 
th» King even when he was in the Zenana (A S YI 164 ) 
The administration of the Police Department was 
not at all satisfactory As soon as the alleged offender 
Was arrested, he was thrashed by policemen, by 
means of which they tried to eatoit confession They 
were as impatient as their successors to establish the 
guilt of the accused and had to be kept in check by 
their superior officer The Superintendent of Police 
asks one of the constables not to interrupt the fisher 
man accused of stealing Dushmanta’s ring, but to 
allow him to proceed slowly (A S Prelude to Act YI 6) 
Even when he was acquitted by the King, who tried 
cmninal cases as well, and ordered by him to be re 
Warded, he had to give one half of his reward to 
all the policemen for wine (A S -Prelude to Act VI-ST) 
The King's brothier-in law ( TOW )was generally the 
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Supenntendeat of Police (Ibid) But eometimes the 
Kings brother-in law, when he was really competent, 
was appointed to even higher posts Virasena, 
Agnimitra’s brother in-law, is appointed to be the 
general of the forces, vi hich are to operate against 
the King of Vidaibha whom he is able to conquer 
(M y I 44) Yajnasena, the King of Vidarbha refers 
to the appointment of his brother in law as the Pnme- 
Minister (M V — I 43) As at present, the guilt of a 
thief was established when he w'ls detected with the 
stolen property so the YidushaLa tells Purura\ \ when 
Urvas'i’s letter falls into Aus'inaii’s hands (Y Y -II 
161) "When part of a thing was proved in a court of 
justice to belong to person, the thief was made to 
restore the whole to the owner So Pururavi asks the 
swans who seems to have stolen Unas'i's gait to 
restore Urvas"! (Y Y — IV 51) Robbeiy was uncom- 
mon in those da;s Only the name or robbery 

exists in Dilipa's time (RV — I — 27) and e"ven the 
Wind does not dare stretch his hand to rob anything 
(VI— 73' Merchants tra\ el at ease over mountains, 
forests and rivers in the time of Atithi (R V -XVII 64) 
Fahien, the Chinese Traveller, bears testimony to the 
absence of robbery in the Gupt i Empiie When robbery 
was proved, thecriminil was impaled TAS Prelude 
to Act VI — So) A highway robbery is referred to in 
Malavikagmmitram in which the robbers wear disguises 
of peacock featheis Probably they ate aborigines 
For fear of robbers meichints travelled in caravans 
escorted by soldiers at least from Vidarbha to 
Vidisa (MM— V— 90) 
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Underground cells were used both as treasuries and 
pnsons , and prisoners were fettered (M M — ^IV — 20 
22 ) Treasure chests were sealed with shellac 
(M M — Y — 1) Similar seals and seal-dies are being 
exhibited in a showcase in the Sarnath Museum 

Silence was enjoined as now by ptessing a finger 
on one’s lips; as Nandi does in the arbour of Shiva’s 
yoga meditation (K S — III — 41), Children prostrated 
themselves at the feet of their parents before setting 
out on a journey (R Y — X -4 and 7) Friends 
greeted each other by touching nands So do 
Chitraratha and Puruiav-i (V Y I — 72) The host 
accompanied his guest for three days duiing the 
latter’s return journey The King of Vidarbha returns 
home after staying with \ja. for three nights 
(R V MI 33) So does Janaka with Dasaratha 
after Rama’s marriage (R V — XI — 57) Kings and 
victois were welcomed on their return to the capital 
w ith ornamental gates, cleansed streets, music 
and filed paddy (R Y — XIY— 10 , XY-38) When 
Dilipa returns home with his Queen after spend- 
ing some time in Yas'ishtha’s hermitage, the c ipital 
IS adorned with raised flags ( b® is 
greeted by the citizens with an addiess or song 
of welcome ( — R Y — II — ^74) On 
auspicious occasions, (for example when Baghu sets 
out on his memorable expedition — R Y — lY— *27) 
fiaed paddy was showered on the head by elderly 
wcnnen Prisoners were released and capital sentences 
remitted on the accession of a king and on the birth 
of his son (R Y -III-20 , XYlI-19) Even beasts of 
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burden were unyoked, the mill mg of cows was 
stopped and parrots were released on such occasions 
(R V -XVII-19 & 20) 

Kings were noted for their reguHr performance of 
religious rites (V V -I 9 and A S -II 1 and 103) They 
generally abdicated their thrones in then old age and 
retired to the forest and lived like ascetics and died by 
starvation or drowning (R V -XI 1-20) Those who 
like Raghu died in the course of yoga meditation, 
were not cremated (R V -VIII 25) Water was poured 
on the ashes aftei cremation (K S -IV 37) Kumud- 
vati, wife of Kus'a burns herself on the funeral pyre 
on the demise of her husband (R V -XVII-6) That 
the nte of the Sati or a w Oman’s burning herself on 
the funeral pyre of her dead husband was a custom 
in the Poet’s time is evident from the "v erse <srRniT 

(K S-IV-33, see p 223^, where he says 
through Rati i e , women usually 

follow their husbands It appears that the Poet did 
not approve of the piactice, for he say» (R V -VIII-72) 
that A^a abstains from burmng himself on the funeral 
pyre of his beloved wife for fear of the stigma that 
even a learned man like him has been capable of 
committing suicide Again in stanza 85 of the same 
canto we find the Poet suggesting through Vas'ishtha’s 
disapk to Aja that dying along with one’s consort 
does not ensure then reunion in the next world, for 
departed soul'* take different paths according to 
their deeds 

Ideal kingship with its various virtues — truthful- 
ness, generosity, impartial administration of justice, 
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piety, \aloa’' &c — ibfceLigij described by the Poet 
in the 6th, 7th and 8th \erses of the first canto of 
Raghu\amba (See p 101) Dihpa is leady to be- 
come the \w,tim ot a lion toi the prote« bon of the 
con entrusted to him 4.11 the Lings speciallj Paghu, 
Aja, R%ma and Atithi axe famous for their h'lal 
devobon The Poet -narns pxmces 'igainst moial 
degradation through Agni\aina whose piematuie 
death is brought about by hib excessive sensual indul- 
gence (B, V — XIXl Heie may be a leference to the 
moral deterioration of some of the scions of the Gupta 
Dvnasty, which late- on led to its decline The 
sincere awe which kingship evoked is well described 
in the soliloquies of Ganad isa and Haiadatta w hen 
they app-oach Agnimitr for exhibiting their skill a* 
teachers of singing ana dancing Ganad sa says - 

' srqr %— 

SI ^ sr SI 5r«nfq qrasron i 

*i%aoi Ir siiqfe s i s i i i 4[l^<m't?oft 

(M M — I — 68) 

(How mysterious is Royalty ^ This King is not a 
•stranger to me , he has also a charming peisonality 
Sbll I am approaching him nervously As the ocean 
changes from moment to moment, so the King 
appears to be new, whenever I see him' 

It IS just possible that K-ilidasa has been describing 
ithrough Ganadasa his own attitude towards Chandra- 
gttpta II 

Th«tc was no child marriage SakuataU, Indu- 
, matt And Mslavtkl Choose kings as tbeit husbands, 
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when they have leached then nge of discietion 
Thaie was no Paida system Yet the veil was used by 
brides (M M — Y — 144! and R V — ^XIII- 8 ), and when 
women appeared in public — S^akuntala wears a veil 
( ^ S — V 45) when she piesents herself at het husband’s 
coutt But matrons like Sudalshm^ did not co\cr 
their heads (R V -1 42) Natural modesty v,ould 
prevent even a mairied woman, who was the mother 
of a child, f’-om going with her husband tohersemois, 
who weie woithy of reference Dubhmanla persuades 
S"akuntali with difiicultj to accompiny him to 
Miricha and Aditi (A S — \II 41 ) Since the iitcs of 
hospit ility weic considered sacred, women appeircd 
liefoie stiangcrs — as Sakuntali Piiyamvad i and 
Ana&uy I do befoie Dushmxnta — if they happened to be 
guests (A S — I) From the study of th w oiks of 
the Poet It appeals th it the Zenana -.ystem of later 
times wis unknown in the time of Kilidisa 

Men allowed thci- hiii to glow long like women 
(R Y — IX — 51 XIX — 31) Bverj boy had a tuft of 
long hail on his head A piince would ueai hve 
s ikh i*- 01 '■ide locks (R V -XI — 1) Men wore 
(pigri or he id coienng — R V — ^YIII 12) 

Both men and women wcie fond of ornaments 
The Y iksh i in the Meghaduta wears golden bracelets 
(1 2) , So do A^nimitn, Kusa, Agnivarna and Dush- 
manta (M M— II 33 , R V —XVI 73, XIX— 14 , S 
— ^VI 31) Aja has earrings (RV-Y — 63) Pururav'l 
wears necklaces — V Y — ^111—48) bo doe*. 

Kus cl (R Y — XVI 68 ) Atithi on the occasion of his 
installation wears round his brow a pearl wreath m 
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-which rabies ( ) are set (R Y — ^XVIII 22) 

ushmanta’ti nng has a gem inserted in it and his 
name engraved on it (A S — Preludeto Act VI — I and 
VI — 72 and 78 ) Princes wore brilliant golden rings 
(R Y — ^YI — 18) Princes and Princesses wore armlets 
RV— YII— SO, XYI-56) The former had 
gold rings and crowns studded with glowing gems— 
ftsfts a V —VI— 18 and 19) 

Females were fond of gold girdles strung with 
thread, m which sometimes gems were inserted (M 
M— III— IbO , K S— I— 38, VII— 61 , R V —XVI 
— 65) They had also pearl girdles, peail neok> 
laces , and pearl (or jewel) earrings (R S — Rams— 
19 , K S I 42 , R V — XVI— 67, XIX-45) Urvas'i 
has an ekavali or a string or pearls (V V — ^I - 81 ) 
She also wears a sapphere set m pearls (V V III 37) 
Ladies -wore on their hair etc a net work of pearls — 
(RV IX — 44 , MD — II 33 Dharini has a ring, the 
jewel of which radiates light (M M — 1- II) Women 
-wore nupuras or foot ornaments, which produced a 
melodious sound (M M, — III — 10 and 11 , R V — 
XVI 56 , V V III 108) The Yaksha’s wife makes her 
peacock dance in the afternoon by tinkling her brace- 
lets musically Children are still lulled to sleep in a 
Bengali household by such a device (M D II — 18) 
Even trees are made to bestow- ornaments and 
silk cloths on S'aknntaU (A S — ^IV — 71) A kind of 
eamng was called dantapara (K. S — ^VII — 23) Poets 
&iicied good pearls to exist lu the two temporal bones 
(ktuhbhas) of elephants as they imagined the bright 
streak on the hood of a serpent to be its jewel (K 8 — 
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— ^1-6) There were spurious jewels with counterfeit 
colours -which could be de-tected by jewellers (V V -II 
173) Precious mineials were cut and polished after 
they had been dug out of quarries (R V — III — 18) 
Females sometimes wore ornaments of flowers and 
sprays of trees (M M — III 125 and R S — Spring — 
5 &c) The pictures of some of the ornaments are to 
be found in the Prabisi (Sri-rana, l33i, pp 551, 558 
and 556) 

The elaborate toilet of the bride is described m 
the seventh canto of Kum^rasambhavam and of a 
married woman in the Fourth Ac^ of Abhijnana- 
S'akuntalam 

Both men and women were fond of flowers 
Women inserted kururavas m their top knots, kundas 
in their braids and kadambas where the hair was 
parted and wore s iiishas in their ears and used the 
pollen of the lodhra flower (probablj also ketaki 
pollen,R V XIII 16) as pow der and also for iemo\ mg 
oil from the body (M D — II 2 , K S — VII 0) Flower 
ganands weie much appreciated (R S — Winter 16 , 
Dew\ Season 5 , K S — ^VII-57 etc) 

Hair combed into a single biaid (i|;^i|af)') was the 
sign of mourning of the Tiaksha's wife (M D —II — 31), 
of S akuntal » (A S — VII — 116 ind ]17) etc When 
husbands weie away, women -tied then hair into a 
single biaid (R V — XIV — 12) The wet haii of both 
men and women was dried and rendered ft agt mt 
with the heat of burning incense (generall-y bl lek 
aguiu — R S — ^Wintci 5, Dewj. season— '3, 12, K S VII 
14, M D 1-33, R V — WII— 2 1) 1 hey lendei ed their 
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cloths fragrant likewise (ES — Spring 13) "Wa-s: and 
goroohona -were used by females as complevion balms 
(K S — ^VIl 17, 18) Face powder is also referred 

to in Raghuvams'am (IX 45) They painted their feet 
and lips (M M III 30) with alaktaka or 1 iksha rasa or 
liquid lac (R S Summer 5, K S -VII 19, 58) and their 
eyes with collyiium by means of a s aliki (a small 
brush — M D II 34, K S VII-59) After alaktaka I ad 
been applied, it was dried by means of blowing air on 
it with the mouth (M M III 93) The foreheads of 
ladies weie beautified with black spots M M III 

30) and their cheeks were ornamented with beautiful 
figures — ^ibid) Men also used complexion balm 

R V V 65) Barberry ( or ) was 

used also as a complexion balm (ES Hemanta — 5) 
Ladies dyed the ends of their hair with a dark blue 
dje (ibid 15) The biue dje of the hair is also referred 
to in the fifth verse of the Ritusamhaia (Spring) 
Women dj ed their lips red with al'iktaka(M M III 30) 
They used mirrors in their toilet (R S Wintei 13, K S - 
VII 22) in which they were helped by female servants 
or companions (K S -VII 58) Children's feet were dyed 
with alaktaka (R V XVIII 4l) Both men and women 
beameaied their bodv with sandalpaste (R S Summer 
6, R V-XIX 45 etc) and painted beautiful figures on 
their hands and bodies with it, which was some- 
times mixed with musk and sometimes with gorochana 
(a bile-like thing found in the cow’s head) on a sandal- 
paste ground (K S VIII 16, R V-III— 56,XVI 67, XVII 
24) Females beautified their body and haii with saffron 
(RS Winter 2, RV-IV54, XVI 66,XIX-25) They 
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■wore rustlmg silk-cloths made flagrant -with the 
sandalwood perfume and tinged with saffron (R S 
Spring 4, R V XIX — 41 Ladies tinged their clothes 

led with kusuma flo\,eis (R S — Spiing 4 ) Atithi 
wears duiing his investiture and Umi on the occasion 
of her marriage sila. cloths \>nth the hguies of swans 
(K S V 67 , R V —XVII 25) Silk cloths were some 
times so fine that they were easily moved by one’s 
breath (R V XVI 42) The uttariya (scarf) of ladies 
was soneti nes interwoven with jewel’s (R V XVI 42) 
Cloths for bathing were generally coarsei and less 
costly than tfiahn or silk ot woollen cloths (M M V- 
1021 Nuns like Eaus'iki wore two (dyed) or 

cloths, one of which served the purpose of an 
uttariya or a scarf (M RI-V 98 ) Ladies wore beautiful 
waistcoats or and d 3 ed silk cloths 

R S Dewy Season &) S'akuntah wears one 
made of baik (A S-I 45 and 46 ) In addition to these 
females most probably wore a scarf (uttariya) 
Sakuntalx during hei separation from hei husband 
weats two pieces of cloth (A S VII 1 17) 

There were portrait galleries in which females took 
considerable interest Besides singing and dancing — 
Malavikx is expert in these — ladies knew to play on 
the flute ( ^ ) and lute the latter being placed 

on their chests (R V — XIX — 35) Hamsapadiku sings 
a soul-cnthralling song like Malavika, though the 
latter does so in the accompaniment of her clever 
dancing ( A -S — V— -17 and M M —11—13) In the 
Meghaduta the wife of the Yaksha is a skilful musi- 
cian, the lute being her fa.\ ounte instiumcnt She 
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composes songs in which her husband’s name i» 
cle\ etly introduced Moreover, she is a skilful painter 
( M D — 11-24, 25 ) Painting was an accomplishment 
possessed by both men and women alike Dushmanta 
is a skilful painter S — ^VI) Agmmitra, Pururavas 

and the Yaksha seem to have been ^ ersed in this art, 
Bven some of the female attendants of Dushmanta’s 
household are clever painters They say that the\ 
have been sent by Mitravasu (the King’s brother-in 
law) to the royal pleasure-garden for p^lntlng (AS — 
VI — 19^— see also p 456) Ladies like Malavika and 
Iravati (M M — ^132) had singing and dancing 
masters, who like Ganadisa and Haradatta taught 
their pupils both the theory ) and practice (spjhr ) 
(MM — I 74) In addition to the music of the lute 
and flute, that of the mridanga, muraja or pikhwvj 
was much appreciated (R V — XVI — 33, 14 , M D — 
II — 1) Music, singing and dancing were esteemed by 
all sections of the society 

Plays were enacted before the courts of kings on 
the occasions of mariiages, spring festivals, &-c b'v 
expert actors and actresses (K S — ^VII — 9l , M M — 
Prelude) Females acted the parts of women in 
dramas, as Urvasi does that of Lakshmi and Menaki 
that of Varum in the drama called Lakshmi Svayam- 
vara (VV — III — 6) The Nati (female dancer and 
actor) IS mentioned in the Prelude to Abhijnma- 
Stikuntalam Dramatic exhibitions including singmg 
and dancing are said to be esteemed even by gods 
(M M —I 28) So long as the learned are not pleased, 
actors should not think that they have acted their 
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parts -ttell (A S —Prelude) 

Educated men and women spoke Sanskrit The 
king and minisler«j the hermit, the general, the 
kanchuki, the heiald, the oharioteer, the stage- 
managei or sutradhira, the actors (nata and piri- 
pdrs Tika) and dancing masters like Ganadasa and 
Haradatta used Sanskrit Sometimes a disciple who 
haa not made much piogiess in his studies would 
converse in Pnkiit like th second disciple of Bharata 
A S — Prelude to Act III) On the other hand the 
Vidushaka, the gate keepei, the King’s bi other in-law, 
who is the chief police oft cer, the constable, the fi&her> 
man, the child and women geneially spoke Pnikiit 
But the boj A'yus eonveises in Sanskiit Those who 
used Prukiit could, however, understand Sanskrit 
talking Pnjamvadi can get eien a Sanskrit sloka 
by heart (AS — IV 50) 

Females like Kaus^iki were highly educated and 
spoke S inskiit The Vidushaka gives her the epithet 
Pandit 1 (M M V — 18) She is not onlv a learned 
but also a tactful lady Her advice is sought even 
by the king and his ehief queen She is a good cntic 
of Singing and dancing She remarks that the science 
or theory of singing, dancing and acting dependb 
mainly on its application oi practice ( sroftanrsirT % 
(M M —I —99) She says regarding Mila 
Vika’s dancing that her gestures and postures are 
highly expressive, that the movements of her feet aic 
harmonious and that the sentiment she wants to 
convey engrosses her completely (M M — 11-23) She 
IS also acquainted with the art of medicine 'Sff hen 
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the Vidushaka pietends that he has been bitten by a 
•V iper, she says that cure can be efiected bj the cut 
tmg off of the part bitten, its cauterisation or its 
bleeding (M M — IV — 49 , see also B V — I 28) Her 
theory of education should be borne in mind by all 
teachers — 

few 

^ tl — M M 1 112 

(There are some teachers, who though high It 
learned themselves are incapable of imparting their 
knowledge to their pupils There are others again, 
w ho (though not very learned) are highly efficient in 
communicating their learning to their pupils But 
he who possesses gieat learning and capucitv for 
instruction is to be placed in the forefront of teachers) 
The inmates of the rojal zenana were not allowed 
to idle their time aw ay They hud to learn various 
arts for which experts were brought from other slates 
Tw o such girls w hose forte is music are sent to Agni 
mitra as presents hy the defeated King of Vidaibha 
(M M — V — 48 and 59) Anasuya is \ersed lu Itihisa 
or the branch of learning dealing with the instructive 
stones of the past (A S — III — 27) Umi is properly 

educated, though the knowledge she acquired in her 
previous births has helped her a good deal in her 
present life (K S — 1 30) S akuntaU and Urvasli wnte 
lore-letters (A S -HI— 64 and V V II 92 ) 

Wives like the chief queens of Dushmanta and 
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Agmmitra reminded their husbands of their kingly 
duties (M M —IV 73 and A S —VI 153) The advice 
of ladies was sought by the headb of families in 
household matters Kanva consults Gautami regard* 
ing S'akuntaU’s conduct at her husband’s house (A S 
— IV 126) The wife was always consulted by the 
husband in the matter of their daughter’s marriage 
(K S— VI— 85) 

Marriages were celebrated on auspicious aecasions 
when the planets and stars would be most favourable 
(KS — ^VII — 1) The day of 'mariiage was fixed 
by the bridegroom’s guardians (K S — ^VI — ^93) The 
marriage procession was formed in the afternoon 

S — ^VII — 63), but the marriage was celebrated at 
night (K S — ^VII — 85) The principal stieets of a 
toun were decorated with gilt or rainbow-coloured 
gates, wreaths of flowers and numerous flags which 
intercepted the rajs of the sun (RV — ^VII — 4) 
Flowers were showcicd on the biidegroom in the 
streets ankledeep (K S — ^VII — 55) Fried paddy •was 
thrown on the bridegioom by ladies <K S — ^VII — 69) 
Marri ige was celebrated as at present in tht bride’s 
house, which was attended by the parties of both the 
bridegroom and the bride (K S — VII — 53) The 
bridegroom’s party made the first pioposal (K b, — I 
—52 — and VI— 1) Ladies like Arundhati were 
regarded as ex pet ts in marriage ncgoti Uions — 
gET’sO’ni siwmi (Geueiallj m such 
matters matrons show great elevernesb— K b — ^VI 
—32) 

Though there was no objection to h i\ mg moie 
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Tktves than one, yet the bnde and her relations 
always desired that she alone should enjoy the lo\e of 
her husband Arundhati < onsoles Menaka, who has 
been anticipating with sorrow her separation from 
her beloved daughter on the occasion of her marriage 
with S'lva, by saying that her daughter will marry 
Siva who IS or one who has not given his 

love to any other woman (K S — VI — ^92) When Uma 
on the eve of her marriage prostrates heiself before 
the citizens* chaste wives who are her seniors, they 
pronounce on her the blessing that she will obtain the 
or the undivided love of her husband (K S 
—VII— 27 and 28) 

On the day of her mariiage Umi, who wears a silk 
loth and holds the durv» giass and an aiiow in her 
hand, is bathed on a piece of stone in a foui cornered 
room (made with four plantain trees in Bengal — K S 
VII — 6, 7 etc ) She is helped in her toilet by women 
whose husbands and sons are alive (7) Aftet her 
bath the bride wears a new white cloth and takes a 
mirror (in Bengal the collynum holder) in her hand 
The auspicious thread is tied round the lower part of 
her left hand, and hei elaborate toilet is then finished 
(KS — VII — 13 to 26) Fire kindled with clarified 
butter, s'ami lea\ es etc, has always been the witness 
of a Hindu marriage (K S — ^VII — 88, R V — ^VII — ^20) 
round which the married pair move thnee (K b — ^VII 
—80) The Dhruva star or the Pole star— in Bengal 
this IS still the practice — is looked at by the bnde- 
groom and the bnde (K S — VII — ^85) The mam«d 
pair are blessed with wet sundned nee «nif wnnsr— in 
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Bengal with paddy and durva grass — (K S — ^VII 
— 88 ' 

When girls i cached marriageable age. their freedom 
of movement was reasonably curtailed When 
S'al untali leaves for Hastinipuia, her playmates 
Anasuyiand Piiyamvadi are not allowed to accom- 
pany hei beyond a certain distance (A S — IV — 130) 
The mations of a town oi i illage took consideiable 
mteie&t in ci eiy mariiage-eelebi ition (K S — VII — ^2) 
Presents were given to the bridegioom by the guardian 
of the bade accoidin^, to his capacity (K b — ^VII — 72, 
RV VII J2) The portraits of biidcs w ere utilised 
in mairiage negotiations by fern ilc messengers (Duti 
oi Ghataki) — RV — XVIII — 53 The biide's guardian 
reetived the biidegioom with due pomp, when the 
lattei arrived at the outskuts of the town (K S — VII 
—32, R V — V— Gl) 

The stems of As'bka and othei ticcs were 
surrounded with laised eaith — M M — ^V — 1) 

in oidei to prerent watei fiom flowing out Ihis 
careful tending of plants was called then 
(ibid) As'bka trees (speei illy the led vaiicty) were 
touched with th< left foot by be lutiful women dressed 
in their best in order that they might blossom, Tlua 
was the (a ceremony for miking tices btar 

flower and fiuit) of the trees (M M — III — ^123, M 1) 
---II— 17), As oka was pn/ed by women prob ilily for 
its efficacy in female diseases and also Ixcausc it w w 
supposed, as its name implies, to leniove all soiiow 
This IS also referred to m the expression 
eniitnfffwraf)' m the Meghadutam (II — ^17) and la 
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Raghuvams am (VIII — 62 'ind 63) The Vakula tree 
%\as supposed to flo-sier, -when women spat wine on it 
(BV —IX — 30, M D — II — ^17) The mango tree "was 
playfully married by women with various creepers 
eg, Priyangu (R V — ^VIII — 61), Madhavi (AS — 
IV — 106, MM — IV — 138), Navamaliki (AS 1—55) 
&c Trees and flowers w ere the special objects of the 
affection of the women of the Poet s time The attach 
ment of Urns, S^akuntaU and 8ita to plants is most 
ardent The wife of the Yaksha has adopted a young 
Mandara tree as her son^a^Hsl?I(M D — II — 14) There 
V ere pleasnre-gardens in suburbs (R V — ^XI V — 30^ 
X^ike the marriage ceremonv in Kumara 
sambhaya royal installation is described in detail in 
Raghuvams'a (XVII — 8 to 17) A new paMlion ((^iq) 
supported on four pillars w ith a raised tapis ( ^1% ) is 
erected by artisans Trumpets are blown Br hmans 
headed by the family pnest pour with appropriate 
mantras (holy texts) sacied water on the head of the 
prince who is seated on the vedi and whose piaises 
are sung by panegyrists On the conclusion of the 
ceremony he gives large sums of money to the priests 
who bless him Prisoners are released capital punish- 
ment remitted, beasts of burden unyoked and cows 
are not milked The Princce is dressed by his valets 
after he has taken his seat on an ivory stool His fore 
head IS painted with a tilaka mark (R Y XVIII 44) 
After his hair has been dried wuth the heat of incense 
and he has pu* on beautiful and precious ornaments, 
he goes to the court and takes his seat on the throne 
of his ancestors, w hen the white umbrella is raised 
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over his head Players are offered at all the temples 
of the capital for the prosperitj and happiness of the 
new king 

Respect for seniors and kind treatment of servants 
were always enjoined, as by Kanva to S^akantab (A 
S — IV — 126) Women weie as cnnous ab they are at 
present They left even their toilet incomplete to see 
mariiage processions (K S — VII — ^56 etc , and R V — 
VII — 5 etc ,) Preceptors were implicitly obeyed 
S'lrngarava, Sliradvata and Kantsa are noted for their 
obedience to their gurus Hospitality •was regarded 
as an important virtue (A S — I — 74i and 78) Chanty 
to Brihmans was practised on an extensive scale by 
kings Raghu’s charity to Kautsa and also on the 
occasion of his Yis vajit sacrifice has become pro'veioial 
Presents were freely gi\en when a child was bom 
(R V — III — ^16) or when a good news, for example, of 
a victory was communicated (M M — ^V — 133 and 134) 
The story of Raghu, Varatantu and Kautsa in the 
fifth canto of the Raghuvams am is instructive It may 
be the descrijition of an ideal condition of things 
Still the high standard presented gives some clue to the 
actual state of affairs Kautsa wants to pay some fees 
for his tution to his piceptor Vara*-antu, Wiho replies 
that his pupil’s obedient service has been to him more 
than substantial fees But on ELautsa’s insistence, the 
preceptor becomes irritated and says that fourteen 
crores of gold coins are his fees for his teaching him 
fourteen branches of learning Kantsa now comes to 
Raghu, who has been rendered penniless by his 
excessive chanties on the occasion of his Vis'r.ajit 
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sacrifice and who after making enquiries about the 
well being of the heimitage, asks Kaatsa if he can be 
of any service to him When Kautsa being urged names 
the enoimous sum, Raghu does not want to send him 
away empty handed, but manages to obtain enough 
money from Kuveia which he proffers to Kautsa who, 
however, takes only the amount of his preceptot s fees 
The hospitality, reverence for learning and for 
Brahmans (specially hermits) and extensive charity of 
Raghu and the unflinching devotion to and profound 
regard for his preceptor and want of greed of Kautsa 
have been inculcated effectively by this storj But in 
order to remove the want of a Brahman, Raghu is on 
the point of extorting the necessary amount from the 
god of riches Heie may be a reference to the exaction 
of money by Gupta kings fiom rich men similai to 
the forced loans or benevolences to which Bnglish 
kings from Henry III to Charles II downwards 
resorted to recuperate their coffers 

Many foreign nations were known— the Persians 
the Huns, the Kambho^as and the Chinese The Huns 
were the White Huns Their white skin is referied to 
in Raghuvams'am (see p 110), where the Poet describes 
the war of the rose and lily on the cheeks of their 
women Amsuka or silk was imported from China 
(K S — VH-— 3 and A S — 1 132) Spices like cloves were 
imported from Spice Islands (R V — VI — 57) Good 
hwrses were brought from Kambhoja and Persia 
■^) and were given salt to lick m the morning (R V 
-—IV — and Y — 73) Even now horses are given salt 
for hckitig Greek (probably both Greek and Petsiax^ 
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women acted as the king’s body-guard They were 
expert in handling bows and arrows and wore flower- 
garlands (A 3 — II 1 , V Y — ^Y — 13) Trade, commerce 
and agriculture were encouraged and mines, elephant- 
forests and arable lands and bridges were regarded 
as important sources of royal wealth (R V — XYI — 2, 
XYII — 66) Kalidtsa blames Das'aratha, because he 

■wants to kill a wild elephant (RY — IX — 74, also 
Y — 50) One sixth of the produce was paid to the 
king as revenue (R Y — II — 66, XVII — 65 and AS — 
Y — 6 ) Even hermits had to thro'w one sixth of 
unchha paddy on the banks of rivers as the king’s dues 
(R Y — W — 8) It appears that both inland and man 
time trade contnbuted to the wealth and prosperity 
of the Gupta Empire Caravans with articles of 
trade proceeded regularly from Berar to Bhilsa (M 
M — ^V— 83) Mantime trade is referred torn 

arfoRp — a very nch merchant named Dhana- 
vriddhi who died childless (A S — ^VI — 157) The Poet 
probably refers to nver trade in R V — XVII — 64 He 
also mentions the piofusion of commodities in the 
markets of Ayodhya (R Y — ^XIY — and XYI— 41) 
Figure making like painting (see p 436) was not 
neglected Rama caused a golden image of Sits to 
be made and placed always before him (R V — XV— 
61) Children were fond of the moving clay figures 
of peacocks (A S — ^VII — 64 and 98) Boys and girls 
played with kandukas or balls which were thrown 
upw ards (R V — XVI-88) and dolls (K S — I 29) and 
tov lotuses (M D —II 2 , R,V —VI— 13 , K S — YI— 
SO Both men and women were fond of s-wings 
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(R V —IX— 46 , XIX — 4 , M M —III 19) There were 
other mechanical de\ ices hke the re\ol\ing aitificial 
fountain ( ) flinging out continually 

sprays of water (M M — ^II 46) Houses of rich men 
were furnished with machines throwing out cool 
water sprays ( ) — R V — XVI — 

49 Rooms were cooled by means of artificial springs 
— (R S — Summer — 2) There is a 
reference to — a similar device — ^in Megha- 

•dutam. (1-62) There w ere painted wooden statues of 
females on columns (R V — ^XVI — 17) The chariot and 
palanquin as conveyances were esteemed by the 
royalty (R V — VI 10) and 

(R V — XIV 13) But humbler mortals travelled on 
foot^ as SlikuntaU and her companions do, when she 
goes to meet her husband “The ch mara or chowrie, 
the w hite bushy tail of the Tibet cow fixed on a 
gold or ornamented shaft, rose from between the 
ears of the horses the banner or banneret with 
the device of the chief rose at the back of the car , 
sometimes several little triangular flags weie mounted 
on its sides ^ (V — V — I, beginning) Versified 

eulogies weie embroidered in various attractive 
colours on cloths (AS — ^VII — 12) The curtain oi 
tirashkarini was used as a protection fiom public 
gaze (K S — I — ^14) and was also hung in front of the 
nepathya or green-room (M M — II-7) Das'aratha 
spends several nights in new and beautiful tents (R 
V — XI-93) So does also Rama on his return home 
after exile (R Y — XIII 79) Precious minerals were 
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pierced with the lajraj piobably a diamond needle 
(R Y — 1-4), and were cut and polished (R V — III-78) 
Manahsila or red arsenic was dug out of rocks by 
means of a stone cutting instrument called tanka (R 
V — XII 80) The birch bark served the purpose of 
papei (K S — I 7 and and V V — II 95) Horses and 
camels were used as beasts of burden (R V — V -32) 
Exhausted horses wtie cooled by bathing their backs 
with water (A S — ^I 36) Jingling bells were attached 
to the necks of bulls and elephants (.K S — VII 49 and 
R V — VII 4 I) The quality of gold was deteimined 

by testing it on a touchstone (R Y — XVII 46^ and 
also in fire (RV — I 10 ) Theie were b 02 .es (fTSfctT) 
for btoiing ornaments (M M — lY — 107and V — 133 
Umbrellas were common (A S — Y 7) The w hite 
umbrella was an emblem of royalty (R Y — III 70) 
Spotless mirrors were available (A S — ^VII 162) 
Miirois with gold frames weie used in palaces (R V 
— ^XVIII 26) A fruit called kataka (nirmali)was used 
for cleansing muddy water — 

TO (M M — II — 20) A kind of haid plaster, 
called was used as a cement (Y Y — ^IH — II 4 ) 

Cane seati, were provided for respected persons (K S 
— YI 50) Scats weie also made of ivory (R Y — 
XYII- 21 ), Disciples carried the seats (a tiger’s skin 
or a black buck’s skin) of their pieceptors (Y V — III 
— ^beginning) Good as anas (seats) of deerskin were 
available in the North Western Provinces (R Y — ^lY- 
65) Marble seats Y Y — ^1149) were 

used in hot weather Frying pans were used in 
preparing eatables in the market (^nien^ — M,M — 
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II ?6) Boats plied conti uually on the Ganges and 
the Sarayu (E Y — I 34, 57, 69), the latter at least 
having a flight of stone or brick built steps (R V — 
XYI 56) Every throne had a foot stool near 

it (K S III ll), which was sometimes made of gold 
(R\ — ^XVIII— 4l) A raised dais with a flight 

of steps and with seats on it and covered with 
beautifully coloured carpets erected on 

the occasion of Svayamvaras (R Y — ^YI 3 and 4) 

Paddy was transplanted in Boner Bengal,^ which 
was intersected by numerous rivers (R V — IY-36) 
and was full of cS-ne plants and palm-trees Betel 
plhnts grew abundantly on the sea coast 'Wine was 
made from cocoanut palms Sandalu ood and cardam 
om were to the found in Southern India and pearls 
in the Palk Strait There were expert di\ ers (R Y — 
XYI — ^75) Flowers and birds were plentiful in the 
the region of the Vindhjas Hamsas, they said, 
could easily separate milk from watei with which it 
was mixed (AS — ^VI 219) Saffron, akshota and 
grapes were available in the Northern Punjab (R Y — 
lY 85, 67, 6g) and musk could be had from muskdeer 
on the Himalayas (K S — 1-54 , R Y — lY 74) Sandal 
trees were supposed to be infested with serpents, 
specially during heat (R Y — lY 48 , X — 42, XI — 64, 
XII — 32, AS— -YII-74 Elephants were available 

m the foiests of Assam (R V — ^lY — 83) Figuies were 


1 It should be remembeied that the tiansplant'ition of 
paddy w not pecnhai to Bengal This has been n long stand 
ing practice m the United Provinces with regard to certain 
varieties of paddy 
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painted on elephants (M D 19} Tamed elephants 
were bathed regularly (R V — I 7I) The elephant 
%vas regarded as an important source of royal revenue 
(R Y — ^XYI 2, 66) Megasthene^ also says “Elephants 
are caught in great numbers by the Indians and are 
trained for war and are of g^eat moment in turning 
the scale of victory” ' Kalidasa frequently refers to 
the fragrant temporal juice (*i^) of the animal (R Y — < 
XYII 70 , V Y — I Y 37 and 38) So says also Megas 
thenes, ‘(Spring) is the season when the male 
(elephant) is m heat and becomes ferocious At this 
time he discharges a fattv substance through an 
orifice near the temples It is also the season for 
females, when the corresponding passage opens ”* 
The fondness of our Poet for elephants is evident from 
numerous references to this animal in his works The 
wild elephant sometimes caused much mischief (A S 
— 1 125 and 127) He mentions also the Ulkamnkhi 
S rigala, corresponding according to the compiler of 
Yis'vakosha to the Bengali Khvanksliyali (Yulpes 
Bengalensis) which sends out flashes of light when it 
grinds with its teeth crabs and shells (R V — ^XVI 12) 
The Poet frequently refers to oshadhi or herbs emit- 
ting rays of phosphorescent light and dispelling the 
darkness of the night (K S I 2, 10 , R V — IV 76) 

Love of nature and lower animals — ^mountains, 
nvers, lakes, tanks full of lotuses and lihes, mango- 
blossoms, numerous flowers creepers and birds 
(specially peacocks) pervaded all sections of the society 

1 M A I— p So 

a Ibid — p 92 
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Even kanchukis, vidushakas and female attendants 
could appreciate Nature’s beauty (A S — IV and 
Prelude to Act VI , and M M — ^IIl) Vegetable and 
animal life \\ias regarded as sacred in the hermitage 
(R V — Y — 6 , 7 and A S) S akuntala, Uma and the 
wife of Icaksha tend plants as if they are their chil 
dren (A S —IV K S —V I 4 , M D —II 14) Similar 
IS the treatment accorded by S akuntala and Uma to 
deer (ibid j Almost divine honour was bestowed on 
the cow (see the story of Nandini B V — I and II) 
They believed in the existence of evil spirits 
which, Dushmauta’s Kanchuki feared, persecuted the 
king s jester in the garret (A S — ^VI — ^203) The 
throbbing of the right eye was legarded as ominous 
and that of the left as auspicious by females, while 
the shaking of the right hand foreboded good to males 
M — V— 33 , Y Y —III— 34 , A S —1—37, Y —40, 
VII — 49 , RY— XIY— 49, BY— XII— 90) Magical 
charms like rings and armlets weie regarded as a 
protection against evil influence (A S — ^VII — 104) 
Pururava pretends that he has been searching iFsnw 
(charm paper — ^Y Y — II — 162) People had much 

faith in astrological predictions MalavikVs identity 
IS not disclosed, because a certain saintly astrologer 
has predicted that in order to be wedded to a worthy 
bridegroom she has to serve as a maidservant for a 
year (M M — Y — 100) A particular kind of ring was 
used as a cure for snake bite (MM — I — 10) Sacrificial 
Tstater was regarded as efficacious in the cure 

of ailments (AS — ^III — ^171) Medianes c4nnot be 
properly administered unless the dises^se has been 
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accurately diagnosed — ^Sanskritised Prakrit — 

g PTRWT STfa^R^n (A S — III — 17) Medi 
ernes were not given gratis to the pool by doctors 
(M M — II — 42) Doctors enjoined fixed times for 
taking meals (MM — II — 47) The powdered roots of 
Uslin. (a kind of g^ass) and lotus plants were used for 
sunstroke (A S — ^III — lb and 21) Solution of sugar- 
candy in \i ater was supposed to remo\ e the effects of 
intoxication (M M — III — 32) Red sandal paste was 
used foi bruises (M M — IV — ^28) Cold was icgaided 
as efiicacious in biuises — (M M 
— ^IV — 74) Stimulants weie administeied in typhoid 
fever (R Y — II — 48) Hermits used ingudi oil for 
cuiing sores — (A S — IV — lid) 
Aromitic and bitter ingredients weie mixed with 
emetics to ward off the injurious effects of the latter 
(M D — I — 20 and Mallinatha’s commentary) The 
snake bite treatment has already been referred to (see 
p 4i38) The Vidushaka s coming to the king and chief 
queen with his finger tied with the sacred thread (M 
M — ^IV 43) shows that the tying of the part of the 
body above that bitten by a viper was known in those 
days Dhruvasiddhi is a specialist in snake-bites (M 
M — ^lY 50) There weie special doctors for treating 
pregnant women and children (R V — III 12) Women 
were fond of tasting baked clay when they were with 
child (R V — ^III — 3) The desires of females during 
their pregnancy were scrupulously fulfilled (RV — 
HI— 6 and 6) 

Royalty and aristocracy had pleasure gardens and 
pleasure tanks with flights of steps (R V — XVI I 5 , 
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46) and samudra grihas or artificial isles and also 
artificial hills made resonant by the cries of peacocks 
(RV — ^XIX37, XVI 26, M D — 1 16) and bowers 
of MidhaTi creepers, the floors of which were paved 
with bejewelled stoneslabs (AS — ^VI 5O) There 
were beautiful parks in a city like Ayodhyi, 
which were the resorts of gallants (RV — ^XVI 
-19) Palaces had several stones, the uppermost of 
which was furnished with a pigeon cote (AS — VI — 
203 , M D — 39) and was used also as a watch tower 
( ) King Purmava’s palace is several 

stories high, has steps decorated with crystals and 
jewels and is designated maniharma or jewel house 
(V V — III-17) Houses were surrounded by compound- 
walls (ssiRt — R V — XVI — 11) Sometimes a canc py 
gave shade to the topmost roof (R V — ^XIX — 39 ^ The 
mansions of the rich were lofty, had painted walls and 
were adorned with pictures and were variegated with 
jewels Roofs were decorated with crystals which 
reflected the stars (M D — II — 1, 5) Sometimes the 
pictures on the walls were of elephants which had 
entered lotus beds and were presented with lotus stalks 
by female elephants (R V — ^XVI — 16) Dancing 
peacocks with their expanded rainbow coloured plumes 
on gilt and bejewelled perches (^vrepifs) placed on crystal 
plates, and speaking parrots were to be found in such 
houses (M D —II— 3, 18, 24, R V— V— 74 XVI— 14) A 
tank with a set of green stone steps, full of lotuses and 
swans, adjoined usually the homestead of a wealthy 
man (M D — H— 15 , K S —11—233, 44, IV— 6, R V — I 
^—43, IX— 37, XI— 12» XVI— 46 etc) The Vidushaka 
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of Agmmitra refeis to a crystal or glass-pillar 
:gfWr) behind which he hides himself (M M — lY — ^137) 
There were dehahs — M D — II — ^26) or shelves 

beneath door arches on which things were kept The 
gateway oi torana was variegated with the colouis 
of the rainbow (M D — ^II — 14) 

Those who ha\ e seen the iichly carved gateways 
or toranas of the great stupa at Smchi can easily 
realise the excellence which architecture could 
attain in 150 A D , at least two cental les before the 
Golden Age of Indian History as Rai Bahadur Sahni 
characterises the Gupta Period He quotes Sir John 
Maishall’s remarks on this peiiod “The Gupta Age 
maiked a re-a wakening, a tine 'Renaissance* of the 
Indian intellect, and the new intellectualism was 
reflected in aichitecture and the foimative aits as 
much as in other spheies of knowledge and thought 
Indeed it is precisely in their intellectual qualities — ^in 
their logical thought and logical beauty — that the 
architectuie and sculpture of the Gupta age stand 
pre eminent in the history of Indian ait, and that they 
remind us in many respects of the creations of Greece 
800 years earlier or of Italy a thousand years later 
The Rai-Bahadur adds, “The Gupta kings were all 
followers of Brahmanical Hindu faith and naturally 
their best efforts weie directed towards the regenera- 
tion of the early Brahmanical institutions, such as the 
As'vamedha sacrifice, the revival of the Sanskrit 
language and literatuie and the endowment of Brahma 
meal religious establishments Some of the most note- 
worthy foundations of this period are the brick temples 
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at Bhitargaon and other places in the Cawnpore 
District, the Vaishnava pillai and a colossal statue of 
the Boar incarnation at Dran, the Garuda standard 
erected by Skandagupta at Kahaon in the Gorakhpnr 
Distiict, the beautiful Gmpta temple at Deogaih and 
the last not the least the celebrated iron-pillar at Old 
Delhi The Gupta kings were, how e J’er, no nai row 
minded sectarians Samudragupta^, who took much 
delight in the societ-v of learned men, show<ed favour 
to Vasubandhu the famous Buddb st author and vie 
possess Fa Hian’s reliable testimony to show that 
during the Gupta rule the Buddhists enjoyed perfect 
freedom of w orship and full liberty to endow their 
sacred places The sculptures excavated at Sainath 
include it least th^ee Buddha imeges winch in the 
inscriptions engraved on them a e dcs cribed as having 
been metalled in the years 164 (473 A D ) and 1 57 
(A D 476 J of the Ghipta Era in the reigns of Kumara 
gupta (II ) and Budhagupta ’ ^ 

There are the remains of a temple built in the 
Gupta Age on the hill at Smchi Theie must have 
been similar temples of Chandis'vara at Uyayini — the 
present temple being of a much later date but built 
probably on the old foundation and of Skanda at 
Devagiri, described in the Meghaduta Regarding the 
Sanchi temple Sir John Marshall says^ “Another 
structure, which cannot fail to recall the classic temple 
hf Greece, and particu larly the Temple of Wingless 

1 He also alloired the Buddhists of Ceylon to found a 
Uionasteiy at Gayft (See p lOo) 

3 Qmde to the Buddhist Ruins of Sftmath {4th edl-'pp lO -ii 
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Victory on the Akropolis at Athens, is the little 
shnne a few paces to the east It is a very tmpreten 
tious building consisting of nothing moie than a 
simple flat-roofed chamber with a pillared porch m 
front, but despite its modest size and despite the 
absence of that refinement and clear definition which 
are the key notes of Athenian architecture, we cannot 
but peiceive that it is permeated with essentiallv the 
the same elements of logical thought and logical 
beauty as the earlier architecture in the west The 
inheient characteristics of Gieel buildings are their 
architectural propriety, their symmetry and proportion, 
the appreciation which they show of plain surfaces 
and the restraint in their ornament and here, in the 
heait of Cential India, we are confronted bw all these 
same chaiacteiistics in a Buddhist building of the 4th 
century A D , and we a^k ourselves involuntarily — i 
what IS the meaning of this strange similarity, and 
did India borrow these ideas from Greece ^ The 
answer to these questions is that in the age of the 
Gupta kings to w hich this temple belong^s, Indian art 
was certainly boirowing some of its ideas and motives 
from the west, but it is not to such borrowings or to 
any superficial imitation that classical traits in this 
building are due The cause lies deeper and is to be 
sought in the fact that the Gupta age was the age of 
India's 'Renaissance’ it was the period when the 
thought and genius of the people awakened to new 
powers and when there was an outburst of mental 
activity which has nevei since been repeated India 
at this time was under going just the same experience 
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that Gfeece had andergone eight centuries earlier and 
Italy underwent a thousand years later^ and it is 
in no way remarkable therefore that her art like her 
thought found eipression in the same intellectuality* 
in the same purposefulness and in the same logical 
definition as the arts of Greece and Italy This little 
shrine, in fact, leflects in its every stone the mentality 
and temperament of the people and of the epoch which 
produced it — an epoch Vi hich was essentially creati\ e 
and not imitati^^e , and if we take the trouble to 
compare it with the gateways (ornamental toranas) for 
example we shall find in their dififeient chaiacters 
an eloquent index to the change which came ovei 
culture during the first four centuries of the 
Christian era ” ^ 

Mr Haiell is of opinion that there were two classes 
of medieval temples — sikhar ot spue crowned and flat 
roofed The former weie the temples of Vishnu and 
the latter of s iva ® 

Painted rooms may have been lefeired to lu 
ofKalidisa’s Meghaduta and also in Vatsabhatti’s 
(see p p 4O-4I) Mr Havell writes — Apait 
from temple architecture the art of the Gupta period 
18 illustrated by some of the earlier halls and chapels 
of the splendid abbey of Ajanta, one of the great 
umversities of the time The fragments of the wonder 
fnl frescoes still remaining on the \\ alls are not only 
masterpieces of painting, but, both in their vivid 
imagination and in their realistic portrayal of con 

1 The Monuments of Stacfai djr Sir John Marshall p p 33 34 . 

2 Aiyan rule in India by E B Harell p 183 
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temporary life, they give a striking impression of the 
masterful creative impulses which were then stirring' 
the mind of India In this respect they fully confirm 
the evidence of contemporary Sanskrit literature and 
Fa Hian’s graphic description of Indian life 

“The most beautiful, the most impressive work is 
said to be the magnificent fresco from Ajanta of 
the glorified Buddha returning with his beggar's bowl 
to his wife and child after his ^illumination’ It has 
been described as perhaps the noblest existing e-xample 
of the art of the Gupta period, the classic age of all 
Indian culture The art of the Bast and the West 
lepresents lift from two wholly different points of 
vie'u , for while the artist of the we^t is an objective 
realist, the Eastern artist is a subjective idealist 
The vital characteristic of pute art is the expression 
of thought and not merely the expression of form 
Tt IS difficult says Havell to aigue with those who 
are so steeped in western academic prejudices as to 
treat all Hindu art as puerile and detestable, because 
It has chosen the most simple and obvious forms of 
symbolism, such as a third eye to denote spiritual 
consciousness — or multiplicity of arms to denote the 
umversal attributes of divimty " ' 

'‘As records of the religious thought of the (Gupta) 
period they show clearly that the Buddha then, and 
probably long before that time, was not only recogmzed 
by Brahman theology as one of the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, hat actually worshipped as such by the 

I The key to Indian art by N H — ^The Calcutta Statesman of 
July 17 1927 
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Buddhists themselresi though their iconic symbolism 
and terminology were adapted to then own physical 
tenets In the noble fresco at (Ajanta) of the marriage 
of Prince Siddhartha, which decorates the front of the 
shnne in the first monastic hall — one of a series which 
are within or very near to the Gupta period — the 
Bodhisattva is represented holding Yishnu’s blue 
lotus-flower, and the two di\ine lovers, S'lva and 
Parvati, watch the ceremony with benevolent interest 
from the heights of mount Kaihsa Mahsy ana Buddhism 
IS here shown to be one of t^^e sectarian phases of 
the great Yaishnava mo\ ement of which all the Gupta 
Emperors from Chandragupta to BaPditya were the 
zealous patrons The S aiva sculptures of Eleph inta, 
which Delong to the same artistic school, though 
perhaps of a somewhat later perioa, leveai anothei 
sectarian phase of the same mo\ ement ” ^ Here the 
mainage ofS'iva and Parvati resemoles that of Yishnu 
and Lakshmi, and the head or Yishnu in the Tnmurti 
sculpture that of the Bodhisattva in the Ajanti fiescoes 
‘‘Thus,” continues Mr Havell, “the sculptors and pain 
ters of the Gupta age have left to posteiity a record of 
the synthesis of Indian thought The psychology 

of Indian history can never be understood by treating 
Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism as watertight 
compartments, wholly independent of each oth i 
nor IS It possible in this way to understand the 
tolerance shown by one sect towards another ” ® 

Royal installation (RY — ^XYII), marriage (KS 

1 Havell s Aryan Rule in India p p 183 — 84 

2 Ibid— pp — 184 — 85 
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—VII), and other ceremonies were celebrated with 
propel religious rites They were pei formed at times 
fixed with great care The disciple of Kanva watches 
the last hours of the night for the auspicious juncture 
(A S — IV — ^32) Sacrifices like the As'vamedha were 
performed with due pomp Arimal sacrifices were 
leviYed with the accession of the Guptas to 
imperial sovereignty (R V — ^XVI — 39) Kalidisa makes 
Dilipa celebrate ninety nine As'vamedhas, Baghu 
V is'i ajit and Das'aratha Rima and Atithi As'vamedha 
saciifices In several inscriptions Samudragupta is 
lauded for his reviving the As vamedha sacrifice One 
of the gold medais struck by Samudragupta to 
celebrate the event with a representation of the horse 
and the s'lciificial altai is in the British Museum , and 
the carved stone horse with the name of the king 
engraved on its neck in the Lucknow Museum is 
believed to be the memorial of the sacrifice Sacrifices 
■weie offered on the banks of rivers (R V — ^XVI — 21,35) 
The central part of the altar (^^) was narrower than 
the two ends (K S — I — 39) 

Pilgrimage was encouraged During Kanva’s 
absence on a pilgrimage for averting an evil which 
might befall S akuntala, Dushmanta mariied her 
Br ihmans and specially ascetics were highly respected 
and rehgious austerities including those enjoined by 
Yoga Phiosophy greatly esteemed S udras were not 
however allowed to piactise the religious iites and aus- 
terities of the Brahmans (R V — XV— 51) Even kings 
retired to the forest in their old age and devoted them 
selves to religious contemplation The s^r iddha of a 
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Kshatnya was performed on the expiry of ten days 
after his death (R V — ^VIII — 73) It was a high praise 
for a king like Dushmanta according to S^aingarava 
and the priest that he made everj varna or caste 
conform to its piescnbed duties and eveiy individual 
observe the rules of the four A's'^amas, Brahmacharyya 
Garhasiya, Vauaprastha and Bhaikshya in the four 
periods of his life (kS — "V — 37 42) S ita after her 
bamshment asks Lakshmana to tell Rama that the 
duty of a king as prescribed by Manu is to regulate 
the four varnas and four fts'^ramas (R V — XIY — 67) 
So Rftmachandra after banishing S'iti devotes the 
•whole of his attention to the supervision of Varnasrama 
(R V— XIV— 85) 

From the works of K didasa it appears that beauty 
pleasure and confoimity to Brahmanical rites and 
customs were regarded as the highest ends of human 
existence in his age Though self control was exhorted, 
it was not practised by the majority and was confined 
to the hermitage Dushman-ta, the ideal monarch, is 
earned away by the impulse of the moment and wants 
to make S akun'tala his wife, though her guaidian is 
absent and though he has many queens But con- 
formity to the externals of religion and social decorum 
— his regarding S'akuntala as anothei’s -wife-prevents 
him from accepting her as a queen when she presents 
herself before him at EEaetinipura, though he is 
ravished by her beauty 

Things which contribute to the pleasures of the 
senses and articles of luxury were abundant in this 
age— good roads and bridges, comfortable and beauti- 
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ful lofty lime-washed houses with charming female 
figures on columns, contrivances for cooling rooms 
with cold sprays in summer, chairs with cane seats, 
gilt mirrors, fine clothes, and ornaments made of gold 
and jewels umbrellas, swings, gardens adorned with 
various flowers, tanks full of lotuses, music, painting 
dramatic representation sandal paste, musk and other 
incenses, horses elephants and chariots as conveyances, 
toothsome delicacies and other luxuries of townlife 
Drinking of wine was not discouraged Even a queen 
like Irdvati would intoxicate herself u.ith wine Sexual 
morality among townsmen was not of a high order 
The Poet introduces sensual imagery even when it is 
not at all necessary, (eg R Y — XI — S2) Wanton 
women were not rare Girls roamed at night in search 
of lovers, as male gallants did for their sweet hearts 
The Poet refers to the employment of prostitutes as 
dancers in the temple of Mahakala in his Meghaduta 
and in the palace of Dilipa on the birth of his son in the 
Raghuvams^am Though much of the sensuality of some 
passages of Kalidasa’s works may be attributed to the 
literary convention of the age which required polished 
writers to follow the K^mas^istra of Vats^yana m their 
portraiture of the sensuous aspects of Man and Nature, 
yet it appears that inspite of strict injunctions regard- 
ing chastity and of the warnings of the evil conse- 
quences of sensual indulgence (R V — ^XYIII— 14, XIX 
— 48 and 49) sensuality was not much discouraged in 
the society of the nch and fashionable 

Diplomacy including the employment of spies or m 
short the art of politics is described in detail in the 
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seventeenth canto of the Raghm ams^am Concluaion 
of peace with the enemy, bribing them, somng 
dissension among them, and waging war with them 
were the four politic means of the sovereign 

Refinement of manners was an important character- 
istic of this age and was noticeable specially in the 
king Agnimitra, Dashmanta and Partira\ as do not 
lose their temper even under great provocation 

The bustle of townlife in the long run palled on a 
noble and sensitn e mind and made it long for the 
peace end happiness of the hermitage It is we believe 
not Sarngarava but the Poet who speaks through him 
whenhesajsto his friend S radvata— 

(4 S — V — 37) (This populous town 
Hastmipura and this palace of Dushmanta appear to 
me to be a house surrounded by fire) 

Though immersed in worldly pleasures and over- 
whelmed by the temptations of the senses and listening 
to the cuckoo’s counsel — SRT (Enjoy 

yourself, for youth once gone shall not return — (R V — • 
IX— 47), the soul did not die, — it was alive and 
realised at lucid intervals the harmfulness of the fond- 
ness for the chase, gambling, wine drinking and sexual 
indulgence (R V — ^IX — 7) and became awake to its 
noble calling, vtz , living the life of the spirit— the 
highest end of human life This is the lesson taught in 
the XurniTasambhavam by Sliva’s not being attainable 
by the charms of Umi, and by eensoal allurements as 
symbolised by K&ma, Rati and Yasanta, but by Umas 
austerities This moral is also mculcated by the 
retiremeskt of the sovereigns of the Raghu Dynasty 
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from the world and their li\ mg the life of ascetics in 
in their old age, and by Kanva’s suggesting to 
Sakuntala that she and her husband should come bacis 
to the hermitage in their old age, for the attainment of 
salvation (A S — IV 141) and e\ en bj Pururava’s decision 
to live the life of a hermit, if Urvas'i has to go back to 
Paradise (V V — V— 102) 

Khldasa, the champion of Brahmanism^ does not 
mention explicitly either Buddha or his religion in his 
woiks We know, howevei that Buddhism, though in 
in a state of decline in his time was still not a negligible 
factor Mr Cowell in his introduction to his Buddha 
charita says, "We can prove that Kalidasa was not 
insensible to Buddhist influences for in the twelfth 
book of the Raghuvams’a ( b'loka 21 ), we have a 
remarkable trace of Buddhism in the description of 
Rama’s journey in the forest — ‘He every now and then 
fell asleep on S'ltis lap, resting under a tree whose 
shadow was motionless through his divine power* 
This well known miracle of Buddha’s childhood does 
not occur in As'^vaghosha, but it is given in the Lalita 
Vistara 'Ch XI)” The verse referred to is — 

( "iiwl ^ 

’ffinit ^ N D 

Though Xalid'lsa alludes to Mathura and Ynndavana 
and mentions the taking of the jewel by the Eling of 
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S'^rasena from the head of Kalivanaga of the river 
Yamtind and even uses the name Krishna as a synonjm 
of Vishntt and refers to the dancing peacocks near the 
hill Go\ardhana (R V — 1—49 to 61), yet he is silent 
about the legends of the amours of Krishna with which 
these are at present associated This is significant It 
may however be said that the Poet does not do so for 
avoiding anachronism He has been dealing with the 
incidents of the Treti Yuga and not with those of the 
Dvapara Yuga in which Krishna fiounshed Still if the 
places had become as famous as they were later on for 
their association with Krishna and Radha and other 
Gopinis, means would not have been wanting to this 
master of the literary art for mentiomng them We 
know that the legend of the w ai between Krishna and 
Kamsa is very old (see p 303j The Poet himself lefers 
in the song of the second herald to the story of Krishna’s 
talcing away his future wife Rukmini by force (M M — 
Act Y — 14) Further there is a reference to Krishna in 
the line (M D — 1-15 

as the dark body of Vishnu or Krishna, who has put on 
the dress of a cowherd, looks bright and beautiful with 
the variegated peacock feathers on his head, so the dark 
oloud looks when it is fringed with the magniOcent 
colours of the rainbow) 

The amours of S^va and Parvati described in the 
eighth canto of Kumarasambhavam imply on the one 
hand the interaction of Prakriti and Puiusha'' (K S — 


1 Of ccniise tins is not strictly the S&mkhya doctrtne m which 
"Pamsha” means individual souls * 
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II — 7 and 13) or iMatare and the Umversal Sottl and on 
the other hand of Jivatm ^ and Paratnatma or the indiTi 
dual and Um\ ersal souls, which preluded the B^ha* 
kr shna cult of a later age 

Though Elalikadei i looking like a blue cloud and 
having human skulls as ornaments is mentioned as 
following the sixteen M-itrikas in the marriage proces- 
sion of S iva (K S — VII — 39 ) and though the Poet's 
name signifies that he is 'a devoted servant of Kali/ 
jet the worship of the goddess is not referred to in his 
worKs It app ars> that K-ili worship became popular in 
a later age when the Tantras were composed 

The gods generzdly worshipped were S i\ a Vishnu 
Brahma Pirvati, Lakshmi, Kutikeya, Indta, Varuna» 
bun and Moon Pururava, Apsaras and sages art sun- 
worshippers (VV I landIY4>,KS VIII 4l) Pururava 
prays also to and his qu^un woi ships the Moon (V Y — 
III — 21 and 84) Some of the gods like S'lva, Patvah, 
Kirtikeya and Kuvera were supposed to have their 
abodes on the Himalayas Though respect was paid to 
all gods, vet there was one god, who was one’s Ishta- 
devata, the god most cherished, as MahesVara or S'lva 
was of our Poet Learned men like him could realise 
that though different men worship differentlshtadevatas, 
all worship leads to the same goal So though S'lva 
was the Poet’s Ishtadevati, he was regarded as one of 
the three aspects of the Supreme Being and not superior 
to either Brahmv or Yishnu— the three being really one 
So there is intrinsic similar ity between his hymns to 
S iva at the beginning of several of his works and in the 
sixth canto of Kumitasambhava (IS to 24 ) and those 
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addressed to Brahmi (K S — II~4 to I'i) and to Vishnu 
(B y — X — 15 to 32) No hymn to the Great God snr 
passes m its religious ardour and elevation the invoc 
ation of the lesser gods to Vishnu for the suppression 
CKTEdvana, the incarnation of the sin and misery of the 
■TOorld, of which we give only a few extracts thoitgh 
the whole is worth study— 

sw n 






qs>«n«r i 

w i *i44 g ti g^q i 11 

rK _ _ _ „ _ . 

nfe^sr t ftg ^ m iq ro agT q fa»E a*> ii 
^rarfsr i 

8t4ldR'aM*'& ^ II 

aiswi?RWH9Wi «r ^a*r I 

^hwgpig <i!t^ asffiwuil II 

n ft wn i m qw i 

Q^nnsmiUT «r spirairoRwr ii 
(RiV — X— I6r 20, 24, 26, 27, 3® 82) 


C 4,eT 3 


< f%*9r *rrai5T , 

ti/Ts <«r^ , 

f^f%* ‘srarc^^ •«r^'® ^f 1^«», 
t^ror-i c7®T^i ^^T5?rst i 

“ • • • •• • « • 

an-^-asm-snr ^fk, '«Fwt^ 
f%cnr?r 'ST^m , 

^?rq ^»T^?B:-*t '^Jnir’»f <r®rsrnT, 

* • W • « • 

^spey, «f3?-sr c^tsitsT^ 

c^Tr-n fsTSf-st^T, 

c=^ ’^tcH ’5®'^ ^^ir S lK ® T 

«r^T3?: c^3?f%, 

nc<*r c»^ *tc»n *Tr3rr=^it?T, 

5?rrsn ’-rtcs? 

'«rfc^ ’**80 t%?T ■*^*»r 5^n:«i osfsrt^ i 

c^-n^rc^T fSrt^Tn c®tarhr, 

<i3rh»F‘>rt% '•ttsT c^tmffl ^«tfnt 
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vr?r ’itw Tfc^T <sJEt^ ? 

<?F «1CSJ ^ «fc^ ’Wt^ ’ 

1% <8117:5 «l»Ri ’»r<£tT*lT C^5T^ ^ 
fw <ifi*3!r. «t<§ p^ , 

^f5j5 at^** 

c^Rsf (?rtc^ I 

^H’n? «FR? ?5 aa^rsc^ , 

^R?T? cmc, ^ii m x^ijsr, 

«»i5r® cmN ■^•i c^ nrc^ ’) — n d 

(Hail they oned 

Threefold yet One who first didst all things frame, 
Upholdest now ind wilt at last destroj f 

All unknown. 

All knowing , womb ol all things, sprung from none. 
Supreme Thou know'st no rulei, one yet manifold t 

Unborn, yet taking flesh , 
Not seeking tiiumph, thou dost smite thy toes, 
Thou sleep’st, yet watchest evei who can tell 
Thy being’s truth ^ 


The ways of Bliss, 
Diversely shown and taught, all lead to Thee, 
As Gang-v’s parted streams seek ocean’s breastt 
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Who fix their hearts on Thee, and trust to thee, 
All working, free from lust, —these find in Thee 
That happy way which none need travel more. 

Yet as Ocean far 

Outshines the gems he hides as o’er his rays 
The sun shines glorious, so Thy greatness, Lord, 
Transcends our halting praise j Nor want hast thou 
Nor aught allures thee. Birth thou taFst and Toil^ 
That through the worlds salvation may be wrought f 
Here cease we from Thy praise, exhausted weak ; 
Thou art exhaustless, boundless spreads Thy might {) 

-P.DXJ, . 



Conclusion. 


*'lVhere find a Soul that does not thrtll 
In Ka ltdasafs verse to meet 
The smooth^ inevitable lines 
Like blossom clusfets, honey^eet^’*^ 


Two things are necessary for the pioductxon of a 
geniuae artistic masterpiece — genius and favourable 
sarroundiugs, the absence of either of which proves a 
senous handicap The age of Pericles in Athens, that 
of Augustus in Italy, that of Elizabeth in England 
and that of the Guptas in Noithern India, were be 
yond doubt congenial environments, on account of 
the accession of wealth, of glory incident to territorial 
or colonial expansion and famous victories, of 
preparedness of material (in the present case of 
language), of readiness of patronage and above all, of 
a new relish for life In India as in England, there 
was an additional and a potent factor in the shape of 
rehgion The relentless persecution of the Protestants 
by Mary in England, and the suppression of several 
important sacrifices like As vamedha by the Buddhist 
sovereigns m India, though not capable of destroying 
either Protestantism or Brahmanism, were yet efiE^tive 
m checking their zealous manifestation With the 
death of Mary and the accession of Elizabeth in 


ITS, R— XVn see also p 36 
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ngland and the ascendancy of the Gtipta 

Emperors and their sut^ection of non Hmdn 
potentates in Northern India, the nevr Protestantism 
in one case and the new Brahmanism in the other 
permeated more or less all the strata of society, and 
writers rose as champions of the creed which had 
obtained a fiesh lease of ngorotis life Kalidas I's 
works bear indubitable testimony to the fact that 
they were composed during the ascendancy of 
Varnas'ramadharma and of it<5 royal patrons, and at 
a time when Sciences and Arti Philosophy and 
Literature had attained a high degree of deyelopment 
and when the people wanted to make the most ot 
their material resources 

We haye so long proceeded on the assumption that 
Kalidasa was born about 385 A D ^ that he in 
accordance ■with the poetic conyentioa of his time 
composed the lyric Ritusamh ira in the region of the 
Vindhyas'*, when he was, say, eighteen years old, that 

Z Malwa Kashmir and Bengal have been contending’ with one 
another for the honour of being regarded as the birth place of 
K&lidSsa Recently Professor L D Kalla of St Stephen s College 
Pelhi, has fixed upon M&yfigram in Kftshnur as the place of 
hu iMWth His mfsrence u based chiefly ou— (l) The Fratyabhiinftna 
Phllosoidiy of Kashmir which ho finds in almost all the works of the 
Poet The Professor even belieTta that ^bbljnftna-S afamtalam is an 
sUegoryof this system of Philosophy Dushmanta according to him 
If Siva (God) and S afcuntal& hu Smkti (Energy) The indrndu.il 
spot or jiva, within whudt Siva limits himself, forgets temporarily 
hu Ssikti and, cannot recognue her without the, aid of some potent 
means So Ouhsmanta forgpts Sakuntal& for, the tune bemg andi 
recollects her by means of the signet nng and becomes reumted 
with her (3) (R V —II 35) in cmmoaon 
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fae presented himself at the court of Chandrgnpta II 
sarnamed Vikramaditya (380 — 415) about 405, when, 
he was in his twentieth } ear that he remained on the 
best of terms with him till the end of his reign and 
that he iinished under his auspices his Malavikagni 
mitram, began his epic Kum^rasambhayatn and his 
drama VikTamorvasI, both of which show the un- 
restiamed love and aidour of a youtl ful temperament 
in the closing years ot his reign Kumaras'imbhavam 
or the epic dealing with the birth of the Kumura or 
the Kartikeva., the god of war and the ally of 
Mahendia, refeis to the birth of Chandragupta II’s son 
Kumaiagupta I (415— 455) who was styled Mahendn 
ditya Chandiagupta II is introduced m the Rashu 
yams am in the persons of Raghn and the Emperor of 
Magadha, Kumaragupta in those of Aja, the king of 
Avanti and Kus'a, and his son Skandagupta in that 
of Atithi Vihramorvas"! has two meanings — ■(!) the 
nymph Urvas"! won from the demon Kes'i by the 
vikrama or valour of the king Pururavas and (2) the 
love between the king Vikrama (abbreviation of Vikra 


with the lUnsion created by Surabhi's daughter to test Dilipa^ 
devouon refers according to the Professor to the Kashnuran 
of Nikombha, a powerful and righteous Pis dcha (3) The Aptara 
stirtiia (AS— VII— ISP) the SaptarshiUrtha (KS— I— 16), tho 
BrUunam Saras (RV — XIII^), the SomaUrtha (AS— I— ^4), 
the Vatishtiias'rama (R V — £ and II) and several odier sacred places 
have been identified by him as situatedin Efishmir Kas yapa is 
to be the founder of Kashmir and hts A srama (A S — VII) naturally 
u located by the Professor u thi« province 

It w just possible that the Poet become acquainted with those 
places and even with the le^cends and the philosophical doctnne 
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Bttaditya) and the nymph Urvasli The 6fth act of 
Vikramorvasi which describes the inauguration of 
A'^pis as Yuvaraja or heir-apparent distinctly refers 
to a similai ceremony, which must have been perform 
ed during the latter patt of the reign of Chandra 
gupta II The first VaitaliLa or herald says that 
Ayus who la called kumara or piince IS the worthy 
son of Fuiura\as (Chandragupta II suinamed Yikra 
miditya) noted for his vikrama or valour, as Puru- 
ravas is of Budha (Samudiagupta^ and as Budha is 
of Cb-vadra oi Moon (Chandragupta I) Then Narada 
says that Putmava’s selection of his son as his heir 
app ircnt reminds him of the investiture by Indra of 
Kumira or Kirtikeya as the general of the celestial 
aimy Dr Keith says that the introduction of A'yus 
has spoiled the beauty of the last act of Vikra- 
morvas 1 ^ Kslidasa has done it deliberately to honour 
his pi Iron Kumaragupta Similarly the Poet 
descnlrcs in detail the coronation of Skandagupta 
undei the semblance of the installation of Atithi after 
his father Kumaragupta’s death (R V -XYII-8 to S7) 


in the course of his pilgrimage His birthplace does not much 
matter, as the Professor says 'His (Kalidasas) literary career 
began and ended outside Kashmir Kaiidasa left his home lo 

Kashmir for good by sheer necessity or spirit of enterprise 
won his fame ontude Kashmir ’ But we cannot agree with the 
Professor when he says that 'all his (the Poet s) learning was denyed 
from Kashmir ’ Does the Professor want to suggest that one e 
knowledge is solely or mainly derived from the books one reads 
during one s student life ? (See also (Chapter IV) 

I ' The mcidentof the boy A^us is forced and the ending of the 
of the drama ineffective and flat” — S D , p 156 
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That gratitude was one of the Poet*s eminent 
characteristics is proved by his sincere affection and 
regard for his patron Chandragupta II Even after 
his death^ the Poet bestows on him some of the finest 
verses ever composed by him — 

UTBt (see p 85) The first epithet with which the 
Poet introduces his Imperial Patron is ‘si^Rnpicr 
— ‘the (great) Refuge of all seeking protec 
tion’ Wo see the poor and helpless Bard, who 
has written his Ritusamhara according to the conven 
tion of the age present himself as a suppliant at the 
brilliant court of Chandragupta at Dj 3 ajini with 
verses made specially in his honour , and we behold 
also the gracious Emperor receive with ardent 
cordiality and promise of life long patronage the 
hitherto-neglected Poet, whose verses, composed 
latei on under the auspices of him and his successois, 
would coutribute more than their achie\ements 
recorded in brick and stone to then immortality 

Kilidisa continued as a court-poet during the 
whole of the reign of Kumaragupta and finished 
Kumnasambhavam up to its eightth canto, the remain 
mg portion of Vikramorvas'i and his touching lyiie 
Meghadntam and began his celebrated epic, Raghu- 
vamsam and his best diama Abhijn^ua-S^akuntalam, 
both the woiks of his mature genius 

Skandagupta (456 — 470) the conqueror of the 
l^hy^itras and the repeller of the Huns, who was 
surxmmedr Yikramiditya and Eramadit>a, 
accorded to the old Poet, whose fame had spread over 
the whole of his empire, the same respect and ftivouir 
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as had been done by bis father and grandfatheti the 
glory of whose courts had been enhanced by his 
genius The Poet finished his S'akuntala, which was 
enacted before the court of the second Yikramiditya 
as IS borne out by the introduction of the famous play 
(see pp 3 and 326) 

The Poet realised that v^ith his advancing years 
his poweis were declining and so he finished his 
Raghuvams'am and Kumirasambhavam in hot haste 
The reason why he at first wrote only the first eight 
cantos of the latter and did not finish it, might be 
that he himself was disgusted with its prolixity or 
adverse criticism, or more probably because he wanted 
to begin his more important works It is also probable 
that he employed for its completion on account of 
his illness, which terminated in his death, another 
poet who worked under his supervision Though the 
last nine cantos of Kum^rasambhava evince inferior 
workmanship, still they foim an essential part of the 
epic poem, since they deal with the birth of the 
Ku n ira and his succesiul war with demon Taraka, 
the enemy of Indra, for which the war god has been 
born The fact that Raghui ams'am ends abruptly 
•with the death of the licentious King Agnivama of 
the Raghn line renders probable the supposition that 
the Poet had been overtaken by a fa'tal illness, before 
he could finish his epic mas-ter— piece He died about 
460 AD in his seventyfifth year, as there is no 
reference in his works to any memorable event after 
that date The desire most cherished by the great 
Poet in the last years of his life has been expressed 
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in the last verse of his AbhijnSna— S akuntalam — 
ilwSn (see p 363) *‘Let kings strive for 

their subjects' well-being, let the cultured be the 
patrons of learning, and let the Almighty Self existent 
Sliva by preventing my rebirth enable me to attain 
salvation " It appears that the Poet now settled 
comfortably in life like Shakespeare after his letnrn 
to Stratford simply desired that his works might be 
welcomed by the learned and that the Gieat God 
might help him in the attainment of emancipation — 
the highest end of human existence But the conclud- 
ing lines of Vikramoivasi composed much earlier 
like the twentyninth verse of the sixth canto of 
Raghuvamsam lefer to the inheient antagonism 
between learning and -wealth and indicate that 
K-ilidasa felt for sometime at least the keenness of 
poverty, though it might be the “source of human 
art and great inspirer of the poet’s song” ’ 

Mr Ryder thus concludes his sketch of the Poet's 
character — *‘His nature was one of singular balance^ 
equally at home in a splendid court and on a lonely 
mountain, with men of high and of low degree Such 
men are never fully appieoiated during life They 
continue to grow after they are dead” * 

That his lame was firmly established by A D 473 
IS proved by Vatsabhatti’s inscription of that date, 
and that it began to grow with the passing of time 
18 established by the Ayhole insciiption of 634 A D , 


1 B Moore 

2 T K R— p xni 
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by Banabhatta’s eulogy on him in his life of Harsha- 
vardhana (pp 36 and 470 ) and by othei testimomes 
The difterent readings of several passages of his 
works and the difEerent recensions of Meghadutam, 
Vikramorvas'i and Abhijnina-Sakuntalsm prove 
their re\ision by the Poet during his hfe-time and 
also their interpolation after his death I he four 
principal recensions (Bengali, Devanagrit Kashmin 
and South Indian) of S^akuntaU are due according to 
Di Keith to the great popularity of the play* 

It IS veiy difficult to determine from his works all 
the details of his life, but regarding some of them 
axe almost certain That the centie of his activities 
was Ujjayini oi some place ne ir it, and that he was 
one of the ornaments of the court of Chandragupta 
II, surnamed Yikramaditya, wbo established it 
at U 3 jayini after his conquest of Malwa and Sur>shtra, 
are evident from his Ritusamhira, Meghadnta and 
other works His woiks also establish the f'xct that 
he was well versed in the Rimiyana, Mah&bhxrata 
and Puranas and the extant Kavyas and N itakas, 
for example, those of AsVaghosha and Bh isa and in 
Grammars and treatises on Rhetoric and Prosody 
He knew very well Vit&iyana’s Kamasutras It is 
difi cult to say anything definitely about his moral 
character from the erotic passaged in his works, be> 
cause wc do not know to what extent they may be 
attributed to the rules lard down in this treatise and 
the poetic eastern of his time The remarks of Mr 
Saintsbury on Shakespeare^s character may be applied 
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to Kihdasa with some qualification, “The ugly and 
artistically unmanageable situation of the husband 
who trades in his wife’s honour simply does not occur 
in all the wide licence and variety of Shakespeare’s 
forty plays He is in his own sense liberal as the 
most easy going demand, but he never tntxes vice and 
virtue**^ 

ICalid<isa’s knowledge of Indian Geography 
displayed in the descnption of the Himalayas in his 
Kum^rasambhavam, of Central India and the Hima* 
layas in his Meghadutam, and of almost the whole of 
India in connexion with his narration of Rama’s 
return to his capital fiom Ceylon and of Baghu’s con 
quests in his Raghuvams am excites our admiration It 
IS probable that it was due to his extensive travels for 
his pilgrimage to sacred places in course of which 
he was able to obseive accurately man and nature, 
and al o to the accounts given to him by the soldiers, 
who accompanied Samudiagupta and Chandragupta 
II in their famous expeditions He was familiar with 
the three capitals of the Gupta Emperors — ^Ujjayini, 
Safceta or Ayodhyi and Kusumapura or P-vtaliputra 
Situated on the junction of the Ganges and the boist 
erous S ona (R Y — VII — 36) He was viell acquaint 
ed besides the towns of Milwi such as Vidisi (Bhilsa) 
and Dasapura (Mandasor), with Piayaga(R V -XIII 
58), the capitT.! of Anga (Bhagalpur — R V — ^VI — 27), 
Mahisbmati (Mandhat^) on the Narmad'l (R V — ^VI 
43), S'urasena or Mathura Vnndavana(RV — VI 

jauzabetban taterature by baintsbuiy, p i6iy 
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—45 to 51), the capital of Kalinga (R V — VI — SSl to 
57), Ura^pttra (the capital of the Pandjas — iricluno 
poly — ^Utaiyur — R V — ^VI — 59) and Gokarna 

(R V — VIII — 38) on the sea near Goa celebrated for 
the temple of MahesVara But he is silent in his 
works about oUe of the most important and ancient 
cities of Northern India — ^namely Kisi or Baranasi 
* At the beginning of the historical period, the 
kingdom of Kasli lost its independence and was 
annexed by Kos'ali*’' * ‘Its capital later on became 
the scere of Buddha’s earliest public preaching and 
one of the most sacred spots in Buddhist church 
history’ 2 it has acquired th6 name of Varanasi 
because it stands on the junction of the Vanina and 
Asi with the Ganges In the seventh Ccntur^ A D' 
Sankarich try y a made it the centre of S'aiva religion 
"When H Sang visited the place sometitne after, he 
found here both Hinduism and Buddhism claimmg a 
large number of adherents Kalid tsa’s silence regard 
ing Benares is to be asciibed to the same reasOh 
which led him to omit S mchi, though he mentions 
Vidisi eituited very close to it (See p 169) fife, 
however, mentions Queen Auslinari as Kas'ir-tjaduhit't 
or the daughter of the kiilg of ItaS'i (V V — ^II — 2) 

The Poet’s extensive travels and his life at the 
courts of efnpetors acquainted him with whAt would 
add to the comforts of life The house of an aristocrat 
according to him should lesebible in the mam those at 
Alak 1 , the capital of the God of Wealth It should 
have several stones with mosaic floors painted walls 

I and a— E, H I— p 31 
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and a variegated torana or gateway In summer the 
rooms should be cooled by artificial fountains and 
some of the rooms should be surrounded by water A 
tank full of lotuses with stepsof coloured stone should 
adjoin it In the compound of the house there should 
be a pleasure-hill surrounded by plantain trees and an 
arbour certainingsmong others the red As'bka, Yakula, 
Sahak&ra, MAdhavi> Koruvaka and other flower plants 
Tame dancing peacocks, speaking parrots, pictures, 
crystals hanging from the ceiling cloth, music and 
beautiful inmates should add to the amemties of the 
mansion (M D — ^II — 1 to 20, see also p p 460 — 1) 

It would be strange if a genius like Kalidasa would 
not assimilate during his prolonged residence at 
Ujjayim something of Astronomy and Astiologj for 
which the city had been famous from the earliest times 
He knew that Daj and Night succeed each each other 
in accordance with the rotation of the Earth lound its 
axis (passing through the Poles) — 

(K S — VII — 79), that the Moon 
when joined by the biilliant and beautiful star Chitn 
(Spica Yirgims) on Chaitra Purnima at the end of the 
Winter and at the approach of Spring looks beautiful — 

(R Y — I — 46), and that the 
heat of the Sun decreases when it proceeds south after 
the summer solstice (about the 22nd June) — <1^1^ 
IrJI (R V — IV— -49) Dakshimyana oi the 

bun’s apparent progress towards the south is also 
referred to in R V VIII 33 He knew that heat and con 
sequently evapoiation begin to increase, when the Sun 
proceeds north after the winter solstice (about the 22nd 
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December) — aaf sww wrerraj, 3^ 

(R V — 1\ 66) , that the months of Chaitrft 
and V us'xkha (from the middle of March to that of 
Maj — Spring) being introduced by the (apparent) 
motion of the Sun, look beautiful — iwRpft 
«IWRP?r JfiiJirasnfira (RV — ^XI — l) that the brilliance 
of the Moon increases and that of the. bun decieases at 
the time of p i \ ana (Opposition) at evening — 1^(114^ 

(RV — ^XI — 82), that the Sun 
pioceeds south in the course oi his residence in the signs 
of the zodiac corre*'ponding to the rainy sea on, after 
the Summei Solstice — fgWgWg 
(R V — XII — ^25) , that the ice of the Him'ilajas 
thaws, when the Sun leaving the side of the Equator, 
which IS marked by or ae-sociated with Ag i^lya 
(Canopus) — « P Hg El fa6l^q*ll<3L (R V — ^XVI — 44 — or from 
the point of the Ecliptic which is furthest south from 
the Equator) — ^proceeds northwards after the Winter 
Solstice , that waen the stai Agastja (Canopas) uses 
(in Autumn, on the 17th or 38th of Bh dta), tuibid 
watei becomes cleai — 

(RV XIII — 36), that the king should set out on 
expeditions uhen the star Agastya rises (at the be 
ginning of Antumn) and turbid water becomes clear — ■ 

(RV— IV— -21), that the 
Moon looks beautiful, when it is near the star 
Yislxkhi. (of the 16 th Lunar Astensm— in April and 
May— Spring — ^V V — — 52) , that the Moon looks 
exceedingly beautiful when it is near the star Rohim 
(Aldebaran)— iRhni^ 

(Sanskritised Prakrit— V V —III— 74) that on the 
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expiry of the Parva or Amavasya the Moon comes 
away from the Sun, t e after Conjunction the Moon 
proceeds towards Opposition — 

(R V — VII — 33), that the Eclipse of the Moon occurs 
only on Parva days (Purnima— Fnll Moon — Opposition) 

— feTTSFft qpT arferrilt (m m — 

IV — 174), that (when the Sun is) below the hoii 7 on 
, fllJB 9 rar)> there is darkness, and above 
light— (RV— I— 68 ), 
that autumnal nights are brightened by the Polai Star 
(ntr) and the shining stars that follow it (R V — XVII 
— 35 ), that the Moon looks beautiful when conjoined 
with Budha (Mercury) and Biihaspati ( Jupiter— 
R V — XIII — 76), that the Punarvasus (two stars of the 
fifth or se\ enth Lunar Mansion) look \ ei y be lutiful 
to which the Poet compares Rlma and Lakshmann. (B V 
— ^XI — 36 ) , and that the Sun appeals to rest or lx. 
motionle«s for a while at midday 
V V —II — 13) 

The Poet was also \eised in Astrology 
He knew that when one sets out on an e'cp“dition one 
takes care to avoid the direction occupied by S'ukra 
(Venus) — because even a formidable monarch is hi ely 
to be -worsted, if he does not do so — g? 

(KS — ^III — 13), and that man lage rites «^hould begin 
on *1 day in the bright fortnight (lit, duiing the 
growth of the king of herbs) rendered auspicious by 
the presence of Yamitra (from Greek diametion)— 
1 ^, w (K S — VII 

—1) There is Y&mitrabedha, when a papagraha or a 
wicked planet like Mars (Tijrgi), Saturn (wfe) etc, is 
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at the seventh position fiom the sign of the zodiac 
occupied by the Moon at the time of mainage 
Y umirabedha becomes auspicious for marriage in 
exceptional circumstances The Poet was aware that 
the toilet of the bride should commence at the moment 
-which is presided over by the star Anuradha (D 
Scorpionis) and at whicn the Moon joins Uttarafalgum 



— ^VII — 6) ‘Maitra’ means ^nuridha (the l7th Star 
in the Zodiac) It is so called because its presiding 
deitv IS Mitra or the Sun Maitra muhuita is the 
thud muhuita from the nse of the Sun te , 96 minutes 
after sun nse^ a muhurta being a peiiod of 48 minutes 
He -was not ignoiant of the fact that the most auspi 
cious moment ol ones birth is when fi\e planets 
occupy the highest positions in the sky — ^the apexes of 
then oibits, and are -it the maximum distance from 
the Sun— Y 
— ^III — 33), the term uchcha being deined, according 
to European Scholars, fiom L aus=apex, that the 
moment (two dandas oi 48 minutes before sunrise) 
piesided ovei by Brahma is auspicious for birth (R V 
— — ^36), and that the retograde motion of Mars 
(^W®) in any "Sign of the zodiac {eg, Aies)isunfavom 
able — W wdfir (Sanskntised 

Prakrit — M M — III — 174) — ‘‘ I<est Ira-vati should 
return like the planet Mars*, which when it turns 
back towards you is more unfavourable than when it 
has turned back from you ” ^ 

He was not ignorant of the saence of Physics He 
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believed m the intinidtc connexion between the cause 
and effect — 

_\v— VII— 154 
(First appears the flowei then the fruit, fiist the 
rising of the cloud, then the i am, this is 'll wajs the 
order of the cause and clfcct, but prosperit} piecedes 
the blessings of gods like >oa) He knew that the 
Moon IS lighted by the rays of the Sun (R Y — III — 
22), that rain bearing clouds are produced by the 
evaporation of water bj the sun’s lajs (K S — IV— 44, 
R V — ^XIII — 4,XVII — 72 ) and arc composed of water, 
heat and light, smoke and air (M D — I — b) He knew 
that clouds become lighter aftei. thej have dischaiged 
their water (M D — ^I — 13,19) He was awaie that 
tl e Moon exerts its influence on tides (R 'V — HI — 17, 
V— 61, X— 82, XII— 36 and K S— HI— 67), that the 
rainbow is associated with watei-beaiing clouds (R V 
—XI — 43), that the water of the Ganges xnd b iraj u 
IS cooled by the molting of the Him i la van icecap (R V 
— XIV — 3, XVI— 44), and that the cloud is the source 
of the soothing rain and also of the destructive 
thundei (KS — ^IV — 43) He knew that Magnets 
(sWUWwei) attract iron (KS — ^II — 69, R V — ^XVil — 
63) that water laden an soils mirrois (R V — XIV— 
37), that an arable land being burnt with fuel be- 
comes fertile (R V —IX — 80), that pieces of iron can 
be wdided together, only when they are made red"hot 
(V V ’*—11—117), and that a drop of oil covers a taege 
expanse of waves (R V,— XIV —38) 
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That Kahd isa was versed in Mnsic appears from 
hii> appropriate iise of musical terms, e g , 6PRr (tone , 
keynote — K S — I — 8), (discordant because the 

Strings aie not properly tuned , K S — I — 45), 

(a regulated rise or fall of sounds tnrough the grama or 
musical scale — M D — 11-23 (the middle or 

dominant note — neither too high, nor too low — M M 
I — 152), msT«n oi apaiticular musical 

sound produced by Fushkara or one of the faces of the 
Mndanga — ^ibid) frfJlofl — a particular 

modification of the musical mode oi ?iTr of which 
peacocks aie fond — ibid), and — a melodious 

song well accompanied on the lute or arising from a 
musical instrument, the strings of which are well 
air inged and skilfully handled — S — Summer — 8) 
That the Poet was not ignorant of the arts of 
singing, dancing and dramatic acting is evident from 
his statement that Dance should be s*ttvika or 
should reflect the feelings \ achika or should be in 
accordance with the word^ uttered, and ingika or 
should be accompanied with appropriate gestures and 
postures, as laid down by Bharata, author of the 
N itya s'AStia (R V — \IX — 36) This is also evident 
from what he makes G mad sa say regarding dancing 
(M M — ^1-28) — V17 that dancing is of two kinds, 
tandava of males and Hsya of females , that it is 
capable of exhibiting the different kinds of sentiments 
( )» character and conduct produced by the three 

principles — sattva, rajas and tamas Ganad isa says to 
Vakulavahka that he has instructed Milavika in the 
five limb action ( M — ^1 — 37 ), that 
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IS, in dramatic gestures and postures in which the 
five hmbs — ^two legs, two hands and the head — take 
part The Poet makes Haradatta distinguish be- 
tween the theory ( ) and its application (SR)n )— • 
M M — I — 74 The Panvtijika remarks that dramatic 
art (■which includes dancirg) depends mainly on its 
practical application — (M M — I 
— ^99), and later on after her seeing and heating Mala- 
viks s dancing and singing, that — 



— (M M —11—24) 
(When she has been silent, her gestuies and 
postures have fullj expressed her thoughts and feel 
mgs , the movements of her feet have kept time , 
the sentiments she -wants to express have engiossed 
her completely , the movements of her hands in act- 
ing have been gentle and not violent, and in different 
kinds of dramatic imitation appropriate bodily 
movement<i, expressive of different emo-tions following 
one another in quick succession have constituted a 
nvid and attractive picture of a senes of passions 
The following verse of Kum^ra Sambhavam (see p 
233) IS highly significant — 




In the play enacted by Nymphs before S iva and 
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Uma on the occasion of their marriage, (1) the drama 
tic style ( ) varied in accordance with the critical 
juncture or moment ( — ^they are five in number 

see p ^14) — there are four vrittis, viz , Kais'iki or 
Kausliki for erotic sentiment, S itvdti foi heioic senti 
ment, 4.'rabhati for the sentiments of fury and hatred, 
and Bharati for all sentiments) , (2) R igas (musical 
mode^) changed as rasas oi sentiments changed, c g , 
the masculine raga is suited to the sentiments of furj., 
wonder and heioism , the feminine to those of lo\e, 
laughter and p ithos , and the neuter to those of 
terror, hatred and quiet) , and (3 the gestures and 
postures of the actresses were appiopiiate and chaim 
ing 

The Poet was elso acquainted with the theory of 
teaching which he puts in the mouth of Kau1>iki — ■ 
firer ^ — 108, see p 438) Again he sajs 

in AS — I Y — i6 — Sanskriti->ed Pi ikiit — 

(Knowledge imparted to a 
good pupil does not cause repentance) A similar 
ide i occurs in M M — I — 35 — <rrafRl$l^ STHa 

(An irt impaited to a proper pupil improves 
itself) The following remark of the Poet is full of 
meaning— WIWgRr (M M —I 
113 — The teaching of the dullard sharpens the intellect 
of the teacher) He remarks on the readiness of 
Baghu to assimilate instruction — feiir 
31^0^ (Efforts directed towards proper objects seldom 
fail — R V — — ^29) He makes Ganad isa say that 
instruction is good only when it stands the test in the 
presence of wise men, as gold is tested b\ means of 
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fire — M M — 11—28) and also that 

knowledge is to be esteemed for its own sake — 

W «H»rar (M M — T — 116 — He 

IS a trader m learning who uses it only for earmng 
his livelihood) 

That K<ilidi.5a was versed in Politics is e-^^ent 
from the many political precepts with which his 
works are interspersed Several of these ocenr in the 
seventeenth canto of Baghuvams'am, where he 
desciibes the administration of Atithi (see p p 127-295) 
Bnthnsiasm associated with a sound policy leads to 
pro penty {K S — I — 22) — sfhlT- 
OVTCf. Mountains when bereft by Indra 
of wings, flee to the sea, as kmgs m misfortune to 
their allies (K S — I — 20) A similar idea is convc} ed 
bv— qjn Jiwwi n siW (R V — 

XIII — 7) — ( The Mountains who were humbled b> 
Indra took shelter in the ocean) as kings harassed by 
their foes flet to a virtuous neutral chief for refuge ’ 
A foe newlv established on his throne can be deposed 
soon — 

Traar «ei|| 

sitRH ^ 

(M M— I— 47) 

(As a newly-planted tree, the roots of which are 
kx^, can be easily eradicated so the newly acquit ed 
kingdom of an enemv, which has not as yet been 
able to send down its roots among the people, le, 
not been able as yet to win their affection and regard, 
can be easily conquered) Poh^ made use of at the 
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opportune moment bears fruit '— WtPPm '«V 
sR?wr — (R V — ^Xll— 6j) Victory is with those 
who attack the we ik points of tht enemy — 
ft srat (R V — ^XV — 17) Atithi conceals 

his own weak point ■> but assails those of the enemy 
(R Y —XVII— 61) 

The Poet believed in the law of heredity Family 
qualities, according to him, are minute in the begin- 
ning and attain their full development with the advance 
of ige, as is the case with Sudars'ana — 

srRm^TT (RV — ^xviH49) 

Kilidisa’s Philosophy was eclectic It was derived 
like that of the Bhagavad-Gita fiom at least three 
different stems— Samkhya, Yoga and Vedanta His 
bt lief in the leality of previous births or lives is mani 
feat in his refeience to the XTlSM'W<Hft<9[:n (knowledge 
acquired m a ioimer hie) of Uma (Kb — I — 30) to 
aagea enjoying the pure fruits of the austerities of their 
pievious h-ves tK S — ^VI — 10) to siTSini WR ihabits 
acquired in a previous life) mentioned in connexion 
i\ ith Diiipa s secret policy (R V — I — 20), to Sudar- 
s iiia*s tpwr* (knowledge mastered in 
a pxevioub life— R Y —XVIII— 50), to the Minds 
being — (aware of union in a pievious 
life) in connexion with Indumati's selection of Aja as 
her husband (R V — ^VII — 36), to the attachments of 
{treviotis births indicated by undefined longings at the 
Sight of beautiful objects or at the hearing of sweet 
•oundb— ipRPnfoi A S — ^V — 26 see p 356), 

and to the deeds of a previous life, which though tend- 
ing to make one miserable at present, would be product- 
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ive of happiness at the end (Sanskritised Prakrit — 

a S — ^vil — 128) 

He refers to the naturalness of the separation of 
the soul from the body in Vasishtha’s ad\ ice to Aja 
on the occasion of his great bereavement (R \ —'VIII — 
87 and 89) The above \er‘<es beginning iiith jppn 
and resemble closely that 

beginning with % wit — (BhT.gavadgit 1-II-27) 

He refers to the law of Karma, freedom from 
which leads to saHation in 

(such good deeds as '^hall cut worldlj ties — 
liability to rebiith — of sah ation desiring men — K S — 
II — 5l) and to diffeient men tieading diflferent paths 
in the ne'Si.t wo^'ld according to then deeds in this life 
and so there being no likelihood of their reunion — 
fmpT*n ff t%sn^(R V — VIII — 85) 
He says that the blessing of Atithi bv the pleased 
Bi ihmans could not find anj room for manifest ition, 
because all space was occupied by the good deeds of 
his previous lives (R V — XVII — 181 This belief in the 
law of Karma and in rebirth caused by this almost 
memorable law is the common pioperty of all the 
systems of Hindu Philosophy eiwcept that of the mater- 
ialistic Chirvaka The Poet refers to or good 
deeds as eSicacious in breaking the fetters of karma 
He also mentions true knowledge as necessary for con 
queriug the allurements of the senses — 

(R V —IV 60) 

There is a reference to Mahes'vara’s Vir Sana 
attitude, his checking of breath ( his 
Samftdbi (deen meditation or trance) and his seeing 
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of tRUTSiT or the Supreme Soul in his o-wn soul (K S — 
III — 4t5 to 50) and to Raghu’s controlling the five 
kinds of bodily winds ( ) by means 
of srfvistnr or Sam-idhi (R V —VIII — 19) and also to 
Raghu’s attainment of the Supreme Soul or to his 
becoming one with the Eternal Spirit of Light by 
means of Samidhi— ^ 5RW ^ JfTPn^ 3I«CPr 

S5«r»nq?i(R V— VIII— 24) 

In his attaching importance to true knowledge, 
good deeds and Yoga practice and his regarding 
sah ation as oneness w ith the Dn me Spirit, the 
philosophical doctrines of the Poet lesemble those of 
the Bhigaiadgiti and also those of the Simkbya, 
Yog i and Ved mta systems of Philosophj There is a 
distinct allusion to the piincipal tenet of Slmkhya in — 

I — (KS — 11—13) 

(Sages declare thee, Brahma, as the Actii e Prin- 
ciple of N ituie ( STfidt ) diiecting souls to their duties 
and also as the Iveutral and Passive Soul ( 3 ^) obseiv- 
ing Nature s operations But while Svmkhya insists 
on the absolute distinction betw een Soul and Matter,. 
Kiltdisa makes them two aspects of the same Bntitv 
or Godhead, the existence of which Samkhya denies 
for want of proof Though the above verse is couched 
in the terminology of the S^amkhya, it breathes the 
spirit of the Vedanta s;y8tem of Philosophy Similarly 
there is a combination of the Ved inta and Yoga systems 
in the first verse of the Vikramorvas'i — 
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»i:^- Who 

IS designated as One in Vedanta and whom 

salvation desinng men seek by means of various 
Yoga practices The Poet identifies the individual soul 
•with the All Soul in K S — 11-15, u here he says — 
«llrst ^«nBt «rnm — You are 

the knower and the thing to be known, ■the thinker 
and the thing to be thought Salvation ( ) 

IS the state of beatitude resulting according to 
Vedan'ta from a union between -the Individual and 
the Universal Souls — (See above) 

The Poet refers evidently to the Purva Mimamsi 
of Jaimini in — naturally and closely 

connected like the word and its meaning (R V — 1 1) 
and again in Pushya’d learning Yoga from the sage 
Jaimini for the sake of his salvation (R V — XVIII 
33) We do not know for certain whether the Poet 
substituted Jaimini for Patanjali in a hurry, as Jaimi- 
ni’s Mimimsi deals primarily with the sacred Vedic 
iitnal and the rewards resulting from its peiformancc 
Yoga, however, may simply mean the ‘union of, the 
ludmdual soul with the Supreme Spirit,’ or Salvation, 
and Jatmim may teach Pushya how to attain it by 
the correct performance of Vedic i Ites 

Kslidosa could not remain content with the 
abstract godhead of the Vedanta school, which regards 
salvation as being eqmvalent •to oneness with the 
Supreme Soul He believed in a personal god or 
Mahss'vara, not tn Mahes vara alone, but m hxS 
■coosdrt {’arrati as well, as the Supreme Grod is nsithnr 
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Siva nor Unii alone, but both indissolubly united 
with each other, one being only one-half of the Whole 
(K S _VII— 2 S R V — I— 1 , M M —Prelude 

Act I) — the Supreme Soul dividing itself into the male 
and female principles for the purpose of creation 
(K S — II — 7 IS — S%mkh\a doctrine) and also 

manifesting itself in eight forms — earth, water, fire, 
air, ether, the sun, the moon and the -worshipper— 
A S and M M — Pi elude to Act I) The retort of 
Umt to the Bnhman youth, who has come to bias 
phemc Sliva, would be used bj the Poet himself to 
silence those who -would speak ill of his favourite God 
(K S — V— 75 to 83) 

Though he invokes Mahes'vara or S^iva at the 
beginning of his Raghuvamsam, Mslavikignimitram, 
Vikramorvas i and Abhijnana-S akuntalam, and m 
words full of deep reverence refers to the god under 
the names of Chandis'vara, Indumauli and S^ambhu in 
his Meghadutam, and though his Kumirasambhavam 

15 an epic dealing with Maht.s'vara, his consort Uma 
and their son Kum ira or Kartikeya, jet the Oneness 
of Godhead undei its apparently diverse aspects is 
al-ways e\ident to him, and inspires him in the 
composition of two of the noblest hymns in the -whole 
realm of Sanskrit litera-ture, vtst , those addressed to 
Biahma (K S — II — 4 to 16) and to Vishnu (R V — 

16 to 32), which resemble la many respects several 
verses of Bhagvadgita (YII — ^8 to 26, 'IX — 16 to 19, 
and X— 20 to 42) The above statement will be clear 
from the following verse of Komaras^ambhavanL 
(VII— 44) — 
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(One Supreme Spirit divides itself into Three, the 
superiority and inferiority (or seniority and juniority) 
of which are equal sometimes Sliva becomes senior 
to Vishnu, sometimes Vishnu to S'iva, and sometimes 
Brahma becomes prior to Siva and Vishnu, and some- 
times the latter to the former The same idea of the 
Umty of Trinity is expressed e’sewhere (K S — 4, 6 , 
VI — 23 , R V — X-I6) There is a close agreement 
betvieen the verse enjoining the leaving of the conse 
quences of one’s actions to God (R V — X 27) and 
se\eral verses of Bhagavadgita (III 30 , IV 41, IX — ^27, 
28, XII 6) 

The tolerant Poet has no objection to Pururava’s 
and the Nymphs’ addressing their prayers to the God 
of the Sun (V V — I and IV), because the sui like the 
earth is nothing but one of the greatnesses or glories 
( ) of the Supreme Bemg, (R V — 28) But he 

will not allow a S udra to o\ erstep the bounds of 
Varna dharma and practise the iites to which 
only Brahmans aie entitled ) — ^R V — 

XV— 61 , (See also p 188 ) 

It IS difBcult to understand the Poet’s attitude to 
wards Buddhism He has said nothing in his works 
either in favour of or against it It cannot be said 
that Buddhism had died out before he flourished 
Both at Sanchi and Sam'ith Buddhistic stupas and 
temples were erected from the Srd century B C, up to 
the 12th century A,D (see p 160), and beautiful 
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frecoes 'With the incidents of BuddhVshfe were painted 
at Ajanta in the lattei part of the Gupta Period Mr 
Harell says that Mahayana Buddhism was <'one of the 
sectarian phases of the great Vaishnava movement 
of which all the Gupta Emperois from Chandragupta 
to Baladitya were zealous patrons”^ Kalidisa’s 
silence regarding the Buddhistic monuments at Sanchi 
in his Meghaduta, though he mentions seieralimpoit 
ant and unimpoitant places and nvers of Malwa> 
and refers to the famous Vidisa (Smchi is five or sit 
miles from this ancient town) and even to a small 
hill called Kichaih, is significant The only conclusion, 
which can be drawn from this is that the Poet’s 
orthodox Brahmanism would neither allow him to come 
in active touch with anything Buddhistic noi to 
mention anything in its praise, and that his culture 
and the attitude of his patrons would not permit him 
to spe ik of It in depieciatory terms 

Matthew Arnold has said that culture is 
passion for sweetness and light These are manifest 
in all the woiks of the Poet Not only does he give 
us valuable information, but he also conveys it to us 
as sweetly as possible His polished diction, his apt 
similes, his sound echoing the sense, his melodious 
numbers and their variation for avoidance of mono 
tony, hib graphic description of the beautiful and 
sublime in Nature, his vivid chaiacterisation and aboice 
all his suggestiveness and sense of proportion are 
woithy of the highest praise His close and sympathet 
ic observation of Natuie, his extensive travels and 

t Aryan Rule m India by £ B Havell, p 184 
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his kiiidlj a<»‘}ociation with the variotas stctionss ot the 
Ujuaim society laid the foundations of that culture 
which beautifies all his works That he preferred 
the Yaidaibhi (southern) to the Gaudi (eastern) style 
18 evident from his works, which contain all that is 
best in the former mode of composition 

As instances of the sound echoing the sens< \\c may 
adduce insa (R V— .IV 73)— breezes 

passing though buch-lea\es and producing murmuring 
sounds — 1 1 which there is a repetition of / and / , 
R V — ^VI 57, where the murmur of palm leaves is 
imitatea , Is. V — XIX-41,vhere the lusthng of silk 
cloths IS reproduced , and also — 

n^girsnii( (MD— 136), vthere the thunder roll 
IS reproduced by the letters «*, a?, r and n specially 
in bimilarly — 

(R V —VI 

— 56) echoes the deep roll of ocean waves with the 
sounds »*, «, d and r 

The hand of the master artist is exhibited in the 
Poet's SLlectiOii ot words He usually aioid > 8{S(^tE37 
or the u&c of non current w ords, oi the use of 

a word in a sense which it does not gener illy bear, 
sbrAScR or the use of highly technical words, and 
or the use of a word in a fax fetched sense 

His intimate knowledge of Grammar is shown not 
only in the construction of his sentences where there 
are very few deviations from orthodox rules, but also 
m his grammatical similes (See below, see also R V — 
13St^2X) Some of the Poet's transgressions of the 
Tales of Famm’s grammar (See also p 88) prove accord* 
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ingtoMf Rimvvatvra Sarm^ Kalidasa’s priority to 
Subandhu and Bhirvavi who flourished in the sixth 
century A D and who followed Pamni’s rules faith 
fully Some of these deviations are — D — 

I — 37) and (R V — ^XII — ^9) which should have 

been sft qm fa and accoiding to Panim So csmfs 

arfearfort^ (MD— I— 51) ifi s iw n tf for 

sr«wT (R V — IX — Gi), ■spbr for 

?T snsf (R V — ^XIII —so etc , which are 

examples of the splitting of a verb into two parts 
cot responding to the splitting of the infinitive in 
Ln»l s’l, may b< "’ll luced as in^o isistent with the rules 
of Pinini Professoi S'aimi con ludes from these that 
in the time of ^s'vaghosha and Kilidasa, P mini’s rules 
were not strictly followed, though they were so later 
on, i a in the tim- of Bhirat i and Subandhu ^ 

In the use of Figures of Speech he is unrivalled, his 
/■< 7 ?/'’h'»!ngsini'l'* hasbecom-abj-woid 

among Indians His similes are appropriate and 
accuiate and seem to have been suggested to his 
mind without the slightest effort on his part Nature 
more ^ lian Man — provided him with an ample store 
of rhetorical ornaments Natuie both in its wild 
aspect as in the legions of the Himnlayas and 
Vindhyos and in ita artistic garb, as beautifully 
modified by the human hand in the pleasure-gardens 
of princes, and in both of its nspi-cts in hermitages, 
was the object of the Poet’s ardent attachment ^mong 
these natuial objects, those which were very dear to 
the heart of the Poet, were hills, lakes oi tanks full of 

I P p 6o— 6l of Kalidasa by Pandit M Drived! 
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lotuseai mango blossoms, the flute like sound generat 
ed by the wind in hollow bamboos 
oSNi — R Y — II — 12), peacocks and gazelles, and the 
married pair of the vegetable world, viz , the mango 
tree and any one of the creepers — Madhavilati, 
Pnyangulati or As oka lata (R V — YII— 21, YIII— 61, 
A S — ^IV and M M — IV) He knew accuiately the 
characteristics of the dififeient seasons — specially of 
Central India — and their flowers and also of the habits 
of lower ammals as affected by the change of seasons 
The sources of his metaphors, similes and ana- 
logies are various They are derived from Mythology 
Morals, Politics, celestial objects, clouds, riveis, hill<i, 
trees, floweis specially lotuses, bees, swans and other 
lower ammals, lamps and wheels, and even from 
Grammar and what not The union of R ima and his 
brothers (R V -—XI — 5C) with the four piincesses of 
Mithila lb like that of Prakriti (the nominal oi \erbal 
base) and Pratyaya (the infle's.ion or afiix) Runa 
places Sugnva on Vali’s throne (R V — ^XII — IS) as an 
ades'a (a substitute e g , is used for a dhatu (a 
verbal root e g ^ Every member of the Raghu 

dynasty for example, Satrughna, can, singlchanded, 
successfully check the enemy as an apavada (a special 
grammatical lule like ^ the application of 

which results in the form <l^«rT) can suppicss an 
Utsarga (a general grammatical rule like 

the operation of which produces such expressions 
88 same idea is expressed in K,b — II — 

27 The soldiers of RKtna. follow loyally his brother 
Satiughna (when he leaves Ayodhyft for waging war 
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"With the Demon Darana — R V — XV — 9) as the prefit 
adhi doeb the root ing the combination of which 
meaub '*to read ’ 

^Ls examples of bea< tiful metaphors and similes* 
we may mention among others Ritusamhara-\utamn 
1,2, and 18 (pp 210 11), Hemanta or Winter — 10 
(p 212) Kum trasambhavam IY-33 {p 223)^ V 85 (p 228) 
YIII 43 (p 233), Meghadu<-am Purvamegha-47 (p 168) 
Uttaramegha — 4-i (p 247) Raghu\ams"am — N — 70 
(p 238), YII -60 (p 264) VIII— 13 (p 266) XIII— 54 
to 57 (p 282), Vikramorvas'i I beginning with ^ 
(p 329 j , A.bhijnana S'aknntalam — 

(YI — 99, p 360) The comparison of a dark 
cloud streaked with lightning to the gold lines on a 
touchstone is striking (M D — I — 38) The comparison 
between the charming S^akuntaU escorted by the 
hermits and the graceful spng of young green lea\ es 
amidst iipe yello®!fc ones (qria«M«| 0 it' — 

AS — ^V-45)and that of the smile of Umi in which 
her pearl white teeth and rosy lips take part with the 
e&ct of the placing of the white flower on reddish 
sprays and with that of pearls on corals, are beautiful 
(K S — 1—44, p 218) The analogy between the vast 
‘expanse of milk-white snow on the Himalayan peaks 
and the accumulated loud laughter of Mahes'\ara is 
sublime (M D — I— 59, see p 151) 

He shovis consideiable skill in the use of the figure 
Antithesis ( ) In a senes of apt antitheses he 
'describes the virtues of Dihpa— 

II 
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^ ifhv ann i 

guff guuga t iwiw n w SECT?mf ^ hB Y -I 21 and 22 

«(% c^T^fft^ 

5?^l 

'SRT’TS' n « 

CTh1» ^ ’TT'^I f^<ifi^» 

^ ^ ^*1^, 

<£l^*ft^C^<^ *t^"^ 

'««tR ^ CWC? 1%^ ’ifsrf?!^ I ) — N D 

(Though fen-rless, yet he fox li Red himself against 
the foe, though not ill oi miseiable, yet he practised 
piety, though not avaricious, he acquired wealth, 
though indifferent to pleasure, jct he enjoyed it, though 
learned jet he was siient, though^ powerful, yet fox 
bearing, though chaxitable, yet free from self adulation 
opposite qualities dwelt in him in perfect haimony ^ikc 
brothers) 

In another seiies of appropriate antitheses he des 
cribes effectively the contrast between the royal and 
ascetic lives of Aja and Raghu respeetivelj (see p 206) 
There are also beautiful antitheses in the hymn to the 
Great God (R V — X — 16 see p 400) 

Though hyperbole ( ejfa^pfrtw ) is regirdctl by 
Sanskrit Rhetoiicianb lo the btst of iiguico oi speech, 
yet Kiliddsa who was eminent for his sense of pro 
portion, did not usually employ this figure An in 
stance of tjiis, however, occurs in his Vitramorvasi — 
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^ct sRirspri^ sw n v wfti ^ l^ ^roisrenfir 

i^E^SPnT (See p 373) Among other instances 
may be mentioned Dnshmanta’s praise of S'akautala's 
graces to his Vidushaka — 

5>^WT& ar 5r,isigiSi^ngft?OT ma || 

—AS— II 63 

(Man’s All wise Maket, wishing to create 
A faultless form, whose matchless sjmmetiy 
Should far transcend Creatoi’s choicest works. 

Did call together by his mighty will 
And garner up in his etei nal mind 
A bright assemblage of all loiely things, 

And then as in a picture, fashion them 
Into One peifect and ideal form — 

Such the dll me, the wondious piototjpe, 

Whence her fair shape ivas moulded into being — 

TKR) 

'Sit ^<*11 97, ^ ' 

7t1% m 

fferarc^ «f7car, ’fC7 ii) 

The above verse seems to be made uq &t twtD 1d^es9 
of Kumarasambliam^i/iar , (I — ^ 

see p 218) and tS/A^ s>ee p 366) 

Also—^rroiRr fwr inp^— 

TsnftsrTa »rsr 
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goCTRf ^ asgwsra , 
sr viww feRi II 

—A S— II 54 

^This peerless maid is like a fragrant flower. 

Whose perfumed breath lias never been diffused , 

A tender bud, that no profaning hand. 

Has dared to sever fiom its parent stalk , 

A gem of purest water, just released 
Pure unblemished from its glittering bed, 

Or may the maid haply be compared 
To sweetest honey, that no mortal lip 
Has sipped or rather to the mellowed fruit 
Of virtuous actions m some formei birth. 

Now brought to fuU perfection ? Lives the man 
Whom bounteous heaven has destined to espouse her** 

— T K R,) 

CrrsW^T, f^f«f ^tC5R II) 

The figure sratlsi^Rsrxnsr or corroboration is effec- 
tively used specially in theeailier chapters of Kum ira- 
8 ambha\ am In this figure a particular proposition in 
the earlier part of a couplet is confirmed by a general 
principle in its later poition Instances of this are 
— KS — I — 12 and 69, pp 146 and 220,11 — 55, p 
220 IV— as and 33, pp 222—5 , VI— 85, p 230 , 
RV— m— 29, p 256, XI— 89 , p 274 etc Dr Keith 
says, “The continuation of the Kum&rasambhavam 
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ohows cleatly its unanthenticity by the feebleness of 
its efforts at this figpire ^ ” Sometimes a particular 
proposition is confirmed by another, eg, K S — I — 3, 
p 143 

His interrogations are beautiful, e g , R \ — ^XY— 
64, p 290, where he describes the captivating effect 
of Lava and Kus Vs Ramayana chanting 

Sarcasm was not unknown to him Iravati’s 
sarcastic remarks to the King when he is detected in 
making love with Malavika are pungent, though some 
time’s they are coarse (M M — HI and IV) Aus'^inan*s 
retorts on a similar occasion are more polished When 
the Queen presents to the King Urvas'i’s letter which 
he and his Vidushaka have been searching, the 
King says *Hrs||4i6r — ‘Goddess, you are welcome ’ 

The Queen replies — (Sanskritised 
Prakrit — my coming is not welcome (to you) at present) 
When the King says that he was not seeking the 
letter bu«, his neck charm, the Queen remarks — 
anaw is meet to conceal one’s 

good foi tune (VV — II) When the exiled Siti says 
to Lakshmana — — RV — XIV — 
61 p 286) or Dhirini asks Agnimitra after she has 
married him with Malaviki, if anything moie, which 
IS dear to him, need be done (M M — V, p 884) 
sarcasm attains its most refined elevation 

Kdidisa was not devoid of humour of which we 
cannot expect much from his Kavyas or epics and 
lyncs lu his works , his humour is refined and never 
coarse In the sixth canto of Raghuvams'a, Sunanda 


I C S L p 4^ 
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IS a spirit of innocent mischief asks Indumati to leave 
Aja and proceed to another kinj^, though she is aware 
that Raghu's son is the object of her love (See p 262) 
Similarly Umi playfully strikes with her wreath 
her female compamon who after painting her feet with 
alaktaka humorously expresses the wish that they 
may touch the half moon on her husband’s head 
(See p 231) In the diamas the lepaitees of Vidushakas 
and the pranks of female attendants, of which Vidu 
shakas aie generally butts, supply nn inexhaustil le 
fund of wit and humour When Dushm-inta, for 
example tells his Vidu&haka that S'al untali has no+- 
out ol her good breeding distinctly expressed her 
love, the V dushaka replies that the King probably 
does not expect that S'akuntil will leap into his 
lap M hen the King adds that still Sakuntah has 
stayed on the pretext of hei foot soie and the 
entanglement of her baik-dress, the Vidushal a says 
Then make prepaiations foi your mvrriaoe See you 
aie going to transfoim this asceticism forest ( > 
into your pleasuie garden (^317^ A S — II — 59 to C2)' 
The Poet’s love of the vegetable and animal 
(speaally antelopes and cows) worlds i>. to be found 
in all his woiks His love of flowers and speci illy of 
mango blossoms is well known In the Kum^ia 
Sambhavam Uma is described is tending pi nls with 
potfuls of water and entertaining such affection for 
them as is incapable of being deci cased even by her 

kttawhment to her favourite son Kirtikeya (KS 

V— 14)1 Valmiki’s advice to Siti, when she is ban 
ished to his hermitage by her husband, is that she is 
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bound to expel lence the happiness of suckling children 
even before her children are born, if she waters plants 
according to hei strength — R Y — ^XIV — 78) S axun- 
tall embiaces her creeper sister M-idhavi before she 
leaies Kama’s heimitage for Hastmapura and the 
sage thinks of marrying the Creeper in accoi dance 
with S aknntala’s request to the Sahakara tree (AS — 

I V’ — 105 — 0) What the great Indian knew th-^ough 
hib poetic intuition in the fifth century has been 
scien^-ificnlly demonstiated by another gieat Indian in 
the t-ai liei part of the twentieth Sir Jagadis Chandra 
Bose (Seethe Calcutt i Statesman of the 30th No\ ember, 
3927) says, ‘Sir Charles Darwin m the course of his 
biilhant addiess before the British Association in 
Dublin in 1908 formulated his deep conviction that 
it IS consistent with the doctiine of continuity that 
in plants there exists a faint copy of what we know 
as consciousness m ourselves Wherein resided this 
plant psyche, the faint copy of consciousness ? No 
one had the faintest conception about it I, how avert 
so f ai b icl as 1906 established the nei vous impulse in 
plant®, which in inimals causes sensation ” 

Several instances of the sympathy of Natuie with 
®oriow stiicken man are to be found in Kdidisa’s wiit- 
1 igs and have aheady been refei red to (See p 288) 
Dven 8,ning in his sympathy with Dushmanta does 
not show his be luties (A S — ^VI) Trees by bending 
Ihcmselies sympathise wnth Rima in his affliction* 
when he is bereft of Sit'i (R V — XIII— 24) Kali- 

d isa also makes Natuie sympathise with man in his 
jjoy When Um i, Raghu and R'lma and his brothers 
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are boro, the sky becomes clear md the sun shines 
mildly and pleasant breezes blow (K S — — ^23 , B V — 
UI— 14, p 201 , X— 72 to 74) 

To the Poet Nature is fraught with endless sigm 
ficance — e g , 

n — R v — le 


(As the ocean with its beautiful gems and terrible 
animals both attracts and repels men, so Dilipa with 
his amiable and stern qualities was both loved and 


feared by his dependents) 

Again— ^ i 


ail?a!iar n 


— AS— V— 43 


(As tiees droop when they become frmt laden, as 
clouds surcharged with new water bend down, so 
good men do not become arrogant on account of pros- 
perity — this is the character of the kind hearted) 
Similarl 3 i the rising and setting of the Sun and Moon 
are emblematic of the ups and downs of human life — 


The Poet holds the mirror, as it were, up to N vture 
Can the description of seasons be more beautiful, vi\ id 
and accurate in detail than what we find in the Bitu 



47 Spring XYI — 43 to 54 — Summer), Meghadutam 
(commencement of Rams) and Malaviksgpumitram (III 
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— ^the Exng’s description of Spring), of course if 
some sensual passages be eliminated We see th& 
sublime aspect of Nature, and sometimes those of Man 
and Nature in the demented Parura\ I's desenption of 
natural scenery V — ^lY), in 

Rama’s pointing out to S'ita on their retum-journey 
the grandeur of Atri’s hermitage (R V — ^XllI — 50 to 
52), and in the description of the yoga of S iva amidst 
an appropiiate natural environment — S’W 
(K S — III— 41 to 51) It must be said, ho’ae^er that 
the Poet IS more fond of depicting the beautiful than 
the sublime The efifeotiveness of such description is 
due not only to his power of selecting appropriate 
words but also to his close and accurate observation 
of and hence his intimate acquaintance with Man and 
Nature As instances selected at random vie may 
adduce the description of the vegetable u orld at the 
advent of Autumn — (bee p 210), of 
the peiplexity of Um\ when S'iva suddenly discovers 
himself— W *ft»pr (See p 228) ana of the conduct 

of the ga^lle and lion in the heat of summei — s^tri 
(bee p 207) How accurate ind giaphu. is the 
description of midday — 

mm— II— 46 

( Geese with half closed eyes are resting in the 
shade of the lotus-leaves of the lake On account of 
heat pigeons are avoiding the roofs of houses Thirsty 
peacocks are flying towards the revolving fountain 
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flinging out sprays of watei As you (King Agnixmtra) 
shine with your manifold virtue, so the sun decks the 
sky in all his splendoui ) Here is another example of 
his accuiate observation of natural phenomena — 

qgr) — (R v — viii— -45) 
—the first instance observed by me of a soft thmgbeing 
destroyed by another soft object is that of the blight- 
ing of the lotos by the fall of cold dew How true 
to Nature is the following description of the morn- 
ing — 

- ^ - ■ ■ 

Supi 

iKna( 

ii A s — IV 35 

(The early dav<n tinges with icd the snow-covered 
plum The peacock awaking fiom its sleep alights 
from the kus'a strewn roof of the cottage The deer 
using from the edges of the platfoim indented by its 
hoofb stretches its hind quarters upwards ) 

The remarks of Mr Ryder in this connexion aie 
worth perusal — ‘ K ilidisa^s knowledge of Natuie is 
not only sympathetic, it is also minutely accurate 
Not only are the snow and windy music of the Himt 
layas, the mighty current of the sacied Ganges, his 
possession, his too are smaller streams and trees and 
every littlest flower I ha\e already hinted at the 
wonderful balance in KUidasa s character, by virtue 
0 ^ which he found himself equally at home in a palace 
and in a wilderness *■ I know not with whom to com- 


1 See p 476 
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pare him in this , even Shake '•peare for all his magical 
insight into natural beauty, is primarily a poet of 
the human heart That can hardly be said of Kahdisa, 
noi can it be said that he is primarily a poet of 
natural beauty The characters unite in him, it might 
almost be said, chemically The matter, which I am 
clumsily endeavouring to make plain is beautifully 
epitomised in the Cloud Messenger The former half 
18 a description of external nature, yet intern oven 
with human feeling the lattci half is a picture of a 
human heait, yet the picture is finmed in natural 
beauty So exquisitely is the thing done that none 
can say nhich half is supenoi Kdidasa under- 

stood in the fifth centmy vihat Europe did not learn 
until the nineteenth, and even now comprehends 
only impel fectly that the world was not made for 
man , that man leaches his full stature only as he 
realises the dignity and worth of life that is not 
human 

That the Poet s love Xoi N iture was intense appears 
fiom his miking t\cn Agnimitia who is obsessed by 
his passion for Mxiavikv exalt the beiuties of his 
pleasuie gaiden at the advent ot Spring above those 
of the faiiest ladies in the veise — 

(MM — III — 30 ) — the puiport of which is — As'bka, 
flowers sui pass the alaktaka-dyed lips of girls , 
bl ick, white and reddish kuimakas establish their 
supciioiiiy to the beautiful figuies painted on the 
bodies of ladies, and tilaka (sesamum) flon ers w ith 
bl lek bees on them excel the black spots ( ) with 

I T K R— pp—XIX and XX 
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which girls adorn their foieheads, and so it appears 
that Spring is bent on slighting the decoration for 
which w omen exert themselves so delightfully 

The Poet’s dexterity in describing mo\ mg objects 
excites out admiration The descriptions of the 
chariot of Puruiava moving upwards (V V — I), of 
the chariot of Dushmanta moving downwards (AS — 
VII) as his eye glances from heaven to earth in his 
lapid descent, of his chariot running suiftly on the 
ground (A S — 1) and of the hunted deer running foi 
its life (A S — I) are inimitable (See also Preface) 

The Poet’s graphio sketch of the deserted city of 
Ayodhya IS a masterpiece of poetic ait (R Y — XYI — 
10 to 2l) Nor less vivid is his description of Das a- 
ratha’s hunting (R Y — IX — 60 to 67) specially of 
the proud black antelope which is followed by hinds 
chewing kus a g^ass, whose motion is now and then 
impeded by fawns eager to suck their udders 

The Poet’s delineation of child-life is no less 
impressive and accurate We do not know for certain 
whether the Poet was married and whether he had 
childien But his works show his intimate acquaint 
ance with marital state and child-life The baby 
Raghu is described thus-— 

wng* sw g|BiirRT!«rsrqT* ^ aarnr n 

— (RV— III— 25) 
(The child imitated the woids of his nurse, walked 
taking hold of her fingers, learnt bowing from her 
and tlras moreased his father’s delight) In the next 
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verse (III— 26) the Poet describes the great pleasure 
felt bj Dilipa when he places his child on his lap 
In the Malavikagnimitram (Act I), the disclosuie by 
the child Vasulakshmi of Malaiika’s name to the 
King, when Malavika’s pot trait is being e.xhibited> 
though against the wishes of her mother, is very 
natural The description of Sarvadanana in the 
seventh Act of Abhijnana S'akuntalam — his making 
the hon cub show its teeth, his frowardness, his 
demanding his toy peacock as a substitute for the 
young animal and his eagerness to see his mother, 
when one of the attendant ladies asks him to look at 
the beauty of the clay bird ( — ^which 
resembles the name of his mother ) are life like It is 
probably not Dushmanta but Kalidasa 'nho thus 
describes the exquisite pleasure felt by him when he 
sees his child — 




II — (A S 

'srpj 'art«f '®tw 1 

Of f*r35i ^ o sifter ^ ’tn II ) 


-VII 70) 


(How blessed the virtuo^ parents whose attire 
Is soiled with dust by raising fiom the ground 
The child that asks a refuge in their arms f 
And happy are they while with lisping prattle. 
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In accents sweetly inaiticulate. 

He charms their ears , and with his aitless smiles 
Gladdens their hearts, revealing to then ga?,. 

His tiny teeth just budding into view) — M W 
Mr Ryder remarks in this conne’cion — ^“It -would 
be dithcult to find anj wheie loveliei pictures of child 
hood than those in w hich oui Poet pi csen ts the little 
Bharata (AS) A'jus (V V ), Raghu(R V ) and Ivum-iia 
(KS) It IS a fact worth noticing that Kdidioa’s 
children aie all boys Beautiful as his women aie, he 
never does glance at a little girl (Yasulaksmi — M M ) 
Kabdasa could not urderstand women without under- 
standing children * ^ At another place h^. says ‘I know 
of no poet, unless it be ShaLespai e, w ho has given the 
world a gioup of heroines, so individual, yet so uni- 
versal, heroines as true, as tendei, is brave, as au, 
Indumati Siti, Parvati, the Yaksha’s Biide and 
Sakuntali” ® But we must remembci that A'yus is 
not a child but a youth who has finished the duties ot 
Brahmacharyy-vs'rama and is going to entei into 
Gai hasty oslrama (YV — V — 79) This is significant 
and indicates most probably the age of Kumtragupta 
when he was installed as Yuvanja by his father 
Chandragupta II 

Kilidisa was an adept in the description of 
pathos T'he whole ol Meghaduta is an embodiment of 
pathos and lo\ e The lamentation ot Rati foi hei dead 
husband (fC S — lY— '3 to 38), of Aja for his deceased 
•wife (R Y — ^YIII — 44 to o9) and of Pururava for 
TJtvas'i QT Y — lY), the e-^ile of Slit^ by Rima (R V 

fi, TKR.— p XIX a— Ibid. 
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— ^XIY— 53 to 67) and the rejection of S akuntata by 
her royal bus oand (from the lather part of Act Y of 
Abhijnana-S akuntalam to their reunion in Act VII) 
are notable instances of the pathetic 

The Poet is seldom proliv His ait of condensation 
has been best exhibited in his summary of four 
hundred and fift^ three cantos of the Ayodh>a, 
Aranya, Kishkindhya, Sundaia and Lanka Kandas 
of V ilmiki s Ramayana in onlv one hundred and four 
couplets of a single canto vts , the twelfth of his 
Raghuvams'am Here is an example of his concise* 
ness — 

few 

(R V— XII— r) 

(R vma first teaifully accepted the earth given by 
his father, then delightfully received his command 
“Go to the forest ’ ) We see here that wh^t has been 
described by Y dmiki in one canto (Ayodhy ikanda — 
XYIII) has been abbreiiated by Kalidisa in one coup- 
let His powei of ibbreviation will be evident when 
we compare one short lineof Kilidisa in which Rati 
says that in the presence of lelatives, grief comes out 
of the wide-open doors (of the heart) — 

(KS— lY— 26> 

wsnrei % f 

with Bhavabhuti*s— 

3R smtCY 5 tw 11 

— ^Uttarachantam— IV— 8, 
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put in tlie mouth of Aiandhati, v^hen she persuades 
Kaos'klya to grant an interview to Janaka after the 
banishment by Rama of the innocent Sita« 

S ugg estion has been said to be the soul of Poetry 
All the similes of Kahdasa are full of suggestion It 
IS difi cult to select some passages and leave out the 
others We may, however, refer to the passage of 
Bitusamhara, where Autumn is described as coming in 
the garb of a newly-married girl (See p 210) The 
e:&.pression ‘Navabadhu* is highly suggestive and 
can be realised only by one who has seen a Hindu 
bride coming for the first time to her husband’s house 
Such IS also the case in the passage of the Kum ira- 
Sambhava (VI — 84 , see p 230) in which is described 
the counting of the petals of the hti lotus by P-iivati 
who 18 swayed by various emotions — delight on 
account of the ptoposal of her maniage with Siva,and 
prospective keen disappointment, if the proposal be 
rejected by her parents — and who counts lotus petals to 
relieve the intensity of hei contending emotions 
Two instances — examples from Abhijnana-S akun 
talam — ^will be sufficient loi our purpose The song 
of the second queen Hamsapadika at the beginning 
of the Fifth Act (See p 355) sung from a distance is 
full of suggestion Hamaapadiki whom the King 
selected for her beauty aod other graces, and to whom 
after their first union the King was much attached, 
and who reciprocated his love with equal ardoui, 
has keen forgotten by him who has transferred his 
love to VsBUonati The song also suggests that 
fia4tea{)edtka’s fiate faaS overtaken even a later love— 
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the devoted and charming Saknntali. who is fer more 
tmfortumate than Ham&apadika, as she is going to 
be disowned publicly ei en as a wife In the last Act 
of Abhijama S akuntalam Dnsbmanta’s son Sarva 
damana, pointing out Dushmanta, says to his mother — 
*rRS ip (Sanskntised Pi ).knt — who is he She 

s * ^ (Ask your Destiny or 

Ml D L Rov saj s that this reply is highly signific 
ant It suggests, first her ardent afiection for her 
child, secondly her husband’s unkindness, and thirdly, 
the cruelty of Fate 

His alliterations in almost all cases enhance the 
beauty and melody of his versification If we take at 
landom a few verses (say 24 to 28 ) of the ninth canto 
of Raghuvams am we find wim , 

and In the 

twenty-third stanza of the same canto we find — 

(Das^ratha, the mighty bowman) laid (lit checked) 
the dust of the battle field, flying upwards in the 
•diiection of the sun, with the blood of the enemy of 
the gods) 

His veises aie characterised by clearness, force, 
elegance and melody In the Kumaras'ambhavam 
and Raghuvams^am each canto is usually composed in 
one metie, which changes at the beginning of a new 
canto For avoidance of monotony we fuithei find, 
for instance, in the eleventh canto of the latter poem 
the Rathoddbata metire, which is followed towards the 
end by a stanza in Vasantatilaka, which again is 
succeeded by one in the Malini metre, while the next 
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canto begins with the S loka metre oi Anushtubh or 
the irregular stanza, each pada or quatter of which 
consists of eight syllables, the fifth being light (;ss|g y 
and the sixth hea\y ( ^ ) in all the padas and the 
seventh light only in the second and fourth 

The prevailing metres are the Upa^ati and the 
classical form of the Anustubh or 8'loka Ritusamh ira 
IS mostly composed in Indravajr-i of eleven and 
\ains astha vilamof twelve syllables, while Meghaduta 
is written in the difficult Mandiknnta of seventeen 
syllables In the dramas vi e generally find Anushtubh, 
A'ryya, Vasantatilaka, S'aidulavikridita and Upaj iti 
It IS a matter of wonder that there are so few deviations 
from the rules of comphcated Sanskrit metres in the 
great Poet’s -works A few instances of his melodious 
diction are given below — 

(a) fiRfe qq (R S — Rams— 24, — p 209)— 

qgrar— Rrar filter— 

5T ST R R — 

the metre being M dini 

(b) ^ (M D— II— 1, p 41)- 

R w ST a ann 

the metre being Manddknnta 

(c) ^ (K S —VII— 91, p 233) 

^ 

6 9 aPOT — Indravajra 

— Upendravajra 
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The metre of the third and fourth lines is Upetidra- 
vajit 

(d) «5S1^(RY — XIII-16, p 279) 

!5P»^ 

3 ^ nn — Indravajti 

— Upendiavajr* 

The metre of the third and fonith line® is India\ajri 

(e) sim 

* n^ t f « nfeg ! w , 

ftuRwfejRt 

— M M —11—18 



^ ^^R^ H e ra w pi srwr firai^ 

4? ST a «n»i 

(f) 5*^ T [ *| q fl<T[ (Prelude to S ) — 


*o 

a 



es 



I M M II It II II I I II II I I I I I I II II 
'II25WSI 

II 11 I M I II II I I II I I II I I I II II 

3i«8nig5wfiG?T ficsrerr ■T( < qi wtnun<n 
The abo\c couplet is in the typical Aryya metre 
which is said to be of non Aryan origin In the first 
and third quarters or p idas, there are in each twelve 
matras — a hrasva or short syllable ha\ ing one and a 
dirgha or long syllable two matras , in the second 
eighteen and in the fourth fifteen Generally there 
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axe rariations, for example in the folloxiing ftom 
Yikramovars'l — 



This stanza is probably an interpolation 

I I i I 1 1 IM M 1 1 I I II I Mill 
«if*iswi-l^pwwCw 
I I I I II I Ml I M I I 11 M II I II 

The first and third ptdas of the aboie couplet haxe 
each twelve mitns as in a tjpical Aryyi, but the 
second eleven and the fomth fourteen The second 
couplet IS verj irregulat Its first and sacred p idas 
have each fourteen miti ts and its thud and fourth 
have each ten matris T he metre !•» \n intermixture 
of A"ryya and Gith i 

Ck) (V V — ^IV p 33b) 

H ^ it n n — Milim 

(i) wR r8 Wjil< i i< 

(A S — 1-— 47 see p 346) 

wpr 

«r «r w «r — M dim 

■Prom the above it will appeal that melody in the 
works generally arises from the employment ot 
Handftkrantai tlpajati A'ryyS and its variants. 
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Ruskmbas well said that ‘*be is the greatest artist 
M ho has embodied in the sum of his works, the greatest 
uttmber of the greatest ideas’* Knlidasa has done this 
Besides inculcating principles conducive to our iti 
tellectual and moral edification with which all his 
works are more or less interspersed and brides 
apprising his contemporaries of the evil dfects of pro- 
tracted hunting (which makes a man forget his import 
ant duties) in the person of Das'aratha (R V — IX>— » 
69) and of the bad consequences of excessive sensual 
indulgence m the person of Agmvarna (R V — XIX — 
48 etc ), he ha> held out before Ub several noble ideals 
The failure of Uma’s charms aided by a seductive 
sensuous environment to win S'lva and the effective 
ness of her austerities or self control m doing so» in 
cnlcate the superiority of the spiritual to the matenal 
interests of human life The same lesson is taught bj 
the greatest monarebs’ deep rexerence for hermits who 
are superior to them on account of their spiritual 
culture The picture of Dtlipa laying down his 
weapons and preparing his body which is according to 
him a mere lump of flesh ■ 'StiftistH — for being 

devoured by the Lion to save the life of the cow en- 
trusted to him bv his preceptor (R Y — -H— -69 and 60) 
IS an example of magnanimous dutifulness^, Kautsa’s 
obedience to his preceptor Varatantu. is highly praise 
worthy, Raghn’s extensive chanty and reverence for 
those who have made the enlightenment of the in- 
tellect and spirit the sole end of their life are instruct 
ive Rati’s devotion to her husband^ that of Aja to his 
wife and above all S'lta’s heavenly love for her hu»- 
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band shown specially by her telling Lakshmana after 
her banishment by Rama inspite of her innocence, that 
she will practise austerities in order that she may gain 
Rama igain as her husband (R V — ^XIV — 66 , see p 287) 
are as beautiful as they are noble The chief queens of 
the three dramas are exemplars of domestic virtue, in 
which self-sacrifice plays an important part Filial piety 
IS a Characteristic of the scions of the Raghu Dynastj 
There isno nobler evample of filial devotion than that 
of Ri.raachandia which is described with great felicity 
and conciseness by the Poet in the couplet sisn^ 
(XII — 7 , p 275) and which again is illustrated with 
great skill by the Poet when he says that Rama with 
folded hands tells his step mothei Kaikeyi *i.ftei hts 
return from exile that his father did not swerve from 
truth*— the principal means of salvation— only for her 
(XIV — 16) The obedience of Lakshmana, Bharat i 
(R Y — XIII — 66 and 67) and S'atrughna to their eldest 
brother Rtma has become proverbial The bowing ol 
victorious R'lma to his insolent and humbled foe 
(Paras'urama) is really magnanimous (p 274) It is 
difficult to find a moie edifying picture of the coidn.! 
relation between a daughttr-in law and a mothei - 
in-law than that depicted by the Poet in the lines 
(R V — XIV — 5 and 6 , see p 284 ) of his great epic 
The well being of their subjects is always an import 
ant consideration to the kings described by the Poet 
They are told that the welfare ol their subjects should 
bift their first concern, that if they want to be Bajas, 
they should practise or satisfy their subjects 

<RV— IV — ^ 12 ), that if they want to be called 
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Xshatiijas they should be alwa 3 /S ready to rescue 
those who aie in distress and danger (R V — II — 53 , 
see p 256), and that they should always remember 
that as worldly grandeur and pleasure do not pay in 
the long run, they should be prepaied to retire to the 
solitude of the forest in their old age and seek in 
devout meditation the union of their indi\ idual souls 
with the Unchangeable and Immortal Spirit of the 
Univeise(R V — VIII — 11) like Raghu who — 

VIII — 24) — attained bv Yoga 
meditation the Eternal Spirit of Light (True Know* 
ledge) 

Buskin's sage remaik has also been illustrated, as 
we have said already, hy precepts of which the Poet’s 
woiks are full They ha\ e become proveihs like those 
of Shakespeaie A few instances in addition to those 
quoted before aie given below — 

S -1-52 

( V good man, feaiing th vt his request may be re^ 
fccted, boeomes indifferent even in matters much 
desiied) 

— KS— ii — 40 

( V wicked man is checked not by kindness but by 
punishment) 

K S — III— l 

(The favoui of masters vanes with the nature of 
the work they impose on their servants) 

•wwKi i l ft % 

— KS— III— 19 

(Even a trivial act, incapable of being performed 
by others, redounds to the glory of the doer) 
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— KS—III— 31 

(Who need ask Wind to aid Fire^ ) 

Cf also— «si?rtr ft mats^ mmx iiftmft — R v — ^x-io 
(Wind of its own accord aids Fire) 

?B?iftP9tswrf-a 

(K S —III— 63) 

(The words of God ne\cr bear contrary senses) 
iwwrqi ft K — K S —IV — 26 

(The floodgate of sorrow opens before friends and 
relati'^cs) 

qfew — KS— IV — 13 
(y^s the cloud is the source of the (destruetiTC) 
thunder and the (prodttcti\ e) lain, so m r selfcontrolled 
man are to be found righteous indignation and great 
forgiveness) 

m wif , qsRu sRftqr^— 

(K b — V— 5) 

(Who can resist a lesolute mind fixed on a desired 
ob,)ect and water rushing down a slope ? ) 

(KS — V — ^16) 

(Age IS of no consideration in connexion with 
those who are old in righteousness) 

(KS— 33) 

(fiealth IS the pumary foundatKm of righteous 

ness) 

— (KS— V— 39) 

(‘The exchange of only se\ ea words between good 
fpin makes them friends, say the wise) 

ifirft ft wi— (K S V 45 and A,S -III 

— 55 ) 
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(A jewel does not seek anj one, but » eagerly 
sought after) 

iST^^Rtl few — (K S — V--86) 

(Pams undergone, when successful, look different) 

iw ft nfta^ ^ — VI— 12) 

(Good men without heeding T\hether the doer is 
male or female, honour good conduct) 

Ifelwi ^ 5i?RBROB9t— (K S —VI— 13) 

(Good wives are the primary causes of virtue) 

^ sroift (KS— \i— 46) 

(The residence of good men is a place of pilgrimage) 

«w >i u4» ft fta spstn ««piWg-srftnftaT— S —VI— T9) 
(None repent when thev marry their daughters to 
good bridegrooms) 

(KS— VII-63) 

(The prayers of men wise in the choice of occasions 
are granted by then masters) 

rnmtaqft ftgft: wirfiimjftw — EV— i— io» 
(The genuineness of gold is tested only in fiie) 

aiwi> 5« (R V —1—28) 

(Even the dearest one, if he turn wicked, is to be 
discarded like the snake bitten finger) 

W ft ~(R V -111-62) 

(True merit enables one to attain a good position 
everywhere) 

muEW ftftsFrt«r«?iT'n%mfinr — tRV— iv- 86) 

(<3rooct men accumulate wealth to give it away in 
chanty in copious showers like clouds) 
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^ — (RV _YI— 30 ) 

(Tastes always differ) 

*r I5 113^ ^ answr 'leji^rsfl'— 

(R V— YI— 69) 

(A cluster of bees does not desire any other plant, 
when it finds a full^blossomed mango-tree) 

^ (RV-.YIII46) 

(Poison becomes nectar and nectai poison accord 
ing to Divine Will ) 

«pi& 

— (R Y —IX— 74) 

(Dvea learned men when blinded by passion step 
into wrong patha ) 

Wr4RH« ft ff R V — — 6 

(Want of deliy is the sign of futuie success ) 

4 j^i 4 <ui^ rq gTOl%sr— R V— X— 33 

(It IS no praise of the Supteme Being, but a mere 
statement of facts ) 

(R V— XII— 69> 

(Policy applied at the proper time bears fiuit) 

— (R Y —XIV— 35) 

(Those who pn^e honoui regard it as more valu- 
able than their own persons, not to speak of the 
pleasures of the senses) 

ww SRpni — R v —XIV— 46 

(Phe commands of seniors should not be ques- 
tioned) 
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_R Y —XIX— 49 
(The senses a\ hen the\ have once been led astray 
bj worldly temptations, can be reclaimed with diifi 
cttlty) 

g|Pg$r g gqa w ni — (MD — 1—6) 

(Even a fruitless praier to a gieat 'man is better 
than a frmtful one to a mean person ) 

awff — (M D —1—20) 

(Eveiything empty becomes light , fulness contii- 
butea to eminence) 

ST — (M D — l— S9) 

(Those also have promised to do good to their 
friends are never remiss) 

«« q n if ^5 nir ndH>8ift i 44 ‘<whi4J( — (MD— I— 64) 

(The wealth of the great has for its object the 
alleviation of the distiess of the afflicted 

w — (M D — i— 55 ) 

(Who does not become an object of ridicule, if he 
undertakes a fruitless task ?) 

sft# i — (M D — ll— 48) 

(•^wr® 3?^, f^, 

^ ^ ^*foi )— B c u. 


1 K Patfaak 
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(Trust to futanty, fox still wc view, 

The always wretched, always blest are few , 

Life like a wheePs revolving orb turns round, 

JJow, whirled in an now diagged along the ground) 

— W 

ai^qp® fk simtirs — (M D — — 53) 

(The answer of a good man to his beloved is the 
fulfilment of the latter’s desire) 

twfaidWKIlWH4 i ni4<<l ^ — (AS -I, Prelude — 6) 
(Even the highly learned cannot rely wholly on 
themselves ) 

wrai !«»lqd^4 i «f r — (A S — l — 37) 

(The entxance gate to Futurity exists every whexe ) 

g ff ftg dT I — (4. S I — 42) 

(It is ceitain that the sage wants to cut the (haxd) 
creepex S'^mx with the ( soft) edge of the leaf of the 
blue lotus) 

nw»sr — (A S — I — 47) 

(What does not adorn those who are naturally 
beautiful ’) 

— (AS — I—iiO) 

(What yon feared as fire has now become a touch 
able jewel) 

*fl»w r <w}i n —(A S —1—182) 
(Though luy body is going forward, yet my rest* 
less mind 18 being taken backwaids (by the fehoi^ght 
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of S akuntal ), as the flag made of Chinese silk is 
made to flatter backwards by a contrary wind ) 

aer crfV (Sanskntised Prakiftt 

— As— n—i) 

Bengali — ( )— (Moreover a 

boil has been forming on the cheek) 

If f ^ »Wtf— A S —III— 33 

—Sanskntised Prakrit — (Grief shared with the beloved 
becomes endorable) 

sirenm 

— (A. S— III— 56) 
(Who wants to intercept the soothing autumnal 
moonlight with his umbrella 

-(AS —III— 77) 
(The suppression of things, one need tell, begets 
repentance) 

— (A S — I'V — ^138,Sanskntised Pi tkrit) 
(Affection begets fear ) 

— (AS— IV— 147) 

(Go, may your 3 oarney be piopitious I) 

wrar 5F^ i 

1u»>AeRr sn{t<wi twiw ii— (AS— V— 4) 

(As a dying lamp gives out momentary flashes 
(amidst thick darkness), so the intelligence and 
memory of an old man manifest themselves for a 
short while amidst protracted oblivion and infatua- 
vtion) 
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^ _V— 7) 

(Royalty is burden some like holding an umbrella, 
with one’s own hand) 

TO*! 

sn^ srfd»i«%4& ii — (AS — — ^231) 
(As fire blazes when it is stiired up with a fuel- 
stick, as a serpent lifts up its hood (in angei) whei it 
IS struck, so a spirited person shows his \alour when 
he IS excited) 

sn«n • 

«awf?r l5Ri9Psr fa^i 3j4ld4ftwt*n u — A S — ^VII-127) 
(The conduct of an infatuated person even to \ards 
things, which are beneficial to him, is this — he flings 
on the ground the ureath placed on his hend, fe iring 
it as a vipei) 

giuT ar dw-HK, 

^ 3 I — (A b — II 162) 

(A soiled miiror does not reflect distinct images 
only a clean one does) 

M<(5|i(!l44l^^(^ — (M M — Prelude to I — ^6)-Only 
fool gmdes himself by another’s belief 

fsti wife ST TOlfe few 9<SI|ftfe H— (M M I-Ol) 

(The object surrounded by impediments can bt 
attained with adequate help Ihe eye cannot see 
thmgs m the dark without the lamp) 

IBW^Wmwfesfl few n ^wwil — (M M — ^I 126) 

(Even an alkkuowing person should not decide an 
important thing alone) 
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fw t mitaFi SWT j — (MM —1—98) 

(Do you want to tea* a gem m a Tillage, wift» 
yott can do so easily in a town 

9 9«f<Q — (M.M — ll— 22) 

(The dull become clever in the company of the wise) 

TmwT Hirer % (Mrerr n— (v v —ill— 143). 

(Things, which are painful at first, become pleasant 
in conrsse of time, is the shade of trees becomes agree 
able sjieoially to those sufifering from heat) 

!{UT HHSWft (Sanskntised Prakrit— 

VV— lY— 11). 

(Destiny is so poueiful) 

TSl %®RfHr Sanskntised Prikrit— 

YY— V— 37. 

(Who will gauge Divine mystery ?) 

sr Hig wrw HRBreTPEt ipi — (YV— Y— loi) 

[Fitness for (responsible) work does not depend on 
age oi caste] 

We are constrained to reject summarily several 
spurious works which have been fathered upon the 
Poet— , (1) Pushpavanavilasa ana (2) Nalodaya, 
in which the Poet is made to invoke at the outset 
Krishna to whose amouis with the Qopims, there is 
a pointed reference, which is not in the manner of 
Kalidasa, who addresses his prayers to S'lva (See also 
p,p 463 64 , Ynnd vvana ) , (Z) Dvatnms at Puttahka or 
the story of thirtytwo Dolls, which refers to the Bhqja** 
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raja who flourished much latei > and Srmgara-tasash 
takam and S nngara tilakam, in both of which are to 
be found sensual passages, which in their crudeness 
surpass those found in the Poet's works Further in 
the former, one of the best passages of Eumara- 
Sambhavam, vis , (V—86) IS inserted, 

which seems to be quite inconsistent with the trend 
of the poem , and in the latter Bengalee courtesans 
are mentionedt to which the other works of the Poet 
do not afford any parallel 

*‘The Hindus nerei had anj building appropriated 
to public enteitainments It appears from seveial 

of the dramas that in the palaces of kings there was 
a chamber oi hall known as sangitas'sH, the music- 
saloon in which dancing and singing weie practised 
and sometimes exhibited”,^ as is mentioned in M M — 
1-27 A dramatic exhibition ‘‘was not an ordinal y 
occurrence or an amusement of the people, but it 
wa part of an occasional celebration of some solemn oi 
religious festival"® M ilaviksgnimitram was composed 
on the occasion of the spring festival (Holi , Act 1, 
Prelude-4) but no festi\ als are ieft.rred to in connexion 
with Abhijn ina S'akuntalam and Viktamorvasli “The 
stage was termed Raugabhumi ot Nopathja , but the 
latter term was also applied to the ‘Within’, as sounds 
or exclamations off the stage weie said to occur in the 
Nepathya It was often said wheie a character 
made his appearance under the influence of hurry or 
alarm, that he or she entered apatiHkepena (A S I-Q) 
Or with a toss of the curtain It seems possible that 

1, 8t »— Wilson pp ixn -LXVm 
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curtains were suspended transveibcly so as to divide 
the stage into diflfeient portions Ihe propeities were 
as limited as scenery, but seats^ thrones, weapons and 
cars with live cattle were used Costume was 

always obsei\ed and various pi.oof«> occui of the 
personages being dressed in characte hemales were 
represented in general by females There is no 
want of instruction for stage business, and e have the 
astdes and aparts as regularly indicated as in the 
modern theatre in Europe 

Dr Kcitb, while appreciating the genius of Kah- 
dasa T.S a lyric, descriptive, epic and dramatic Poet, 
says that he cannot expect from him any solution of 
the mysteiies of life, that the Poet shows uo interest 
in the great problems of life and destiny, and that he 
is incapable of viewing the woild as a tragic scene, 
of feeling any sympathy for the hard lot of the major- 
ity of men or of appreciating the reign of injustice 
in the world® 

That Ktlidasa could use to a tragic ele\ation, 
cannot be questioned From the temporaiy separation 
of the Yaksha from his sweet heart in bis Mcghadnta, 
wc pass on to longer and more tragic ones in the cases 
of Sakuntali, biti and Rati Sorrow reaches its tragic 
height m Raima's quest of Sit4 after her kidnapping 
by Havana and in Pururavi’s fienzy, in which they 
ask objects animate and inanimate about their beloved 
ones Ihe highest height of soirow is, howe\er, 
attained in Aja’s bereavement — ^the death of the most 
beautiful and accomplished Indumati^ who selected 

I Ibid 2 S D — p Ido, and C S L — p 45 
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htm as her Inndegfroom xn the memorable STa^azu\ ara 
ariiwie at Vidarbha, and tv horn he could take home only 
after an ardnotts fight with discontented and entiotts 
{MTinoes who wanted to marry her, and whose 
dead body conld be removed with great difiSculty from 
his embrace for funeral decoration and consignment 
to the sandal wood pyre (R V — ^VIII — 71) 

Dr Keith does not sa> what the mysteries and 
problems of life are We take them to be these — ^Wbj 
IS misery in this world ^ Does the soul survive the 
body after death ? If it does, wbat becomes of it ^ 
Does the Providence of God guide the nniveise It 
these are the problems and mysteries, K^lidisa 
suggests them and even solves them according to his 
lights He believes in the e;&istence oi pain and misei\ 
But he does not paint them bl-icker than what they 
really are He is an optimist he sees e\ en i soul of 
goodness in things evil Onlv an ignorant man 
regards a calamity (like Aja’s bereavement — R V — 
VIII— 88) as a painful thorn in his side^ but a wise 
man considers it as the veritable gate of good ( gnv 
5^) Pain and misery, he «8ys, are due to our mis- 
deeds either in this life or in our past lives S akun 
talftin her love-absorption transgiesses the laws of 
hospitality Bati abets hei husband in distuibing 
S iva*s meditation T irn.ka and R an i oppress men 
and gods Thej have to suffer But repentance and 
good deeds bring about the mitigation of the evil, 
which has overtaken a person The law is — As i ou 
sow you shall reap This m the law of Karma,. 
siimktr to the doctrine of Necessity as underlay the 
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belief of the Greeks in their Fates and Funes The 
law of Karma is not inexorable There is sufficient 
scope for Free Will to mitigate its rigour The soul 
survives the bod j and is bom againi and becomes 
happy or miserable accoiding to its previou«i deeds 
But if they are sufficiently noble and good, one can 
dwell like Kus a and hts wife fox long with the gods 
\lmost all the kings of the Raghu dynasty retire from 
the \v or Id in their old age and by means of Yoga and 
austerities teimiaate their eaithly life to enjoy the 
bliss of hea\ en A.scetics like S^iabbanga burn them- 
selves on the funeral pyre in this belief Although 
theie aic nuuieious gods, the different aspects of the 
same Divinity, all worship leads to one goal (See p 
•467) But one has to select one as one's chief God, 
as K ilid isa selected Mahes'vara (See also p 492), 

Tht charge that K'lidisa does not depict a good 
man striving against an inexorable doom and a 
wicked man of poweiful intellect and rbility peiishing 
after a hard struggle, is refuted by the pictures of 
Bati, 1 , S akuntaU and bita o i the one hand and 
Taraka and R w rna on the other 

The differenc-. between an Indian and a Greek of 
ancient times might, however, be this — while a Greek 
would submit patiently to an inexplicable misfortune 
in the belief that the Fates who were more powerful 
than even the Gods had ordamed it, an Indian would 
resign himself to it regarding it as a condign pumsh 
ment foi his past misdeeds— ftrre 
— a severe calamity like the lightning- 
stroke, due to the misdeeds of my past life (BY — 
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XIV — 62) Though it is difficult to adjudge the 
supenority of one to the other, still the Indian should 
not be blamed, if his logical and religious instinct 
would de\ise an es^planation for the calamity which 
he had not been, inspite of his best efforts, able to 
avert Xalidisa does not simply raise doubts, but 
dispels them at the same time His reasoning may be 
fallacious But we must remember that he is a poet 
and not a philosopher The object of poetry is to 
delight and edify us and not merely to fill our minds 
with doubt and despondency of which there is enough 
in this noild 

There aie some important points of agt cement be 
tneen Ktlidnsa and Shakespeare The plots of both 
aie borrowed from others, Both discard the unities of 
space and time In the w orks of both as distinguished 
from Gieek dramas there are a comparative paucity 
of the lyric element and the absence of Chorus (See 
also p 310) Both mix prose with poetry and the 
serious with the comic Both inttoduce a play within a 
play as in Vikramorvars'i on the one hand and Hamlet 
and Midsummernight's Dream on the other Foolsi 
are to be found in the dramas of both Both further 
the action of their plays by means of letteis, as in 
Vikramorias'i and S'akuntali, and in Cymbeline, 
Merchant of Venice ard several others 

Not only in discarding the unities of sp ice and 
time but also in anothei important lespect K&li- 

I To KQr as some have done that Viduehakas have been denved 
from Greek dramas seems to be as preposterms as to say that Gopftl 
Bhand of K n s hnadiand ra had a European origin 
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disa seems to be superior to Greel. Dramatists He 
could never have chosen Clytemnestia^s adultery and 
murder of her husband, Orestes’s murder of his mother 
and Oedipus’s marriage with his mother as the themes 
of his dramatic compositions The test of the highest 
art IB its capaat\ for not onl^ affording us delight, 
but also ita ability to gi\ e us an insight into the true 
nature of things and a stimulus to repress our baser 
passions and to dire< t us along the path in which we 
may be enlightened T.nd ennobled There are numer- 
ous things in this world, which render the darkness of 
our intellect thicker and incite oui lower impulses* 
We therefore expect our literarj heioes to help us to 
Know the truths we do not know and live a higher 
lift which unaided we cannot live 

Aswchaie alreadj stated, the plots of Kalidasa 
like those of bhakespeaie -ire borrow cj from others 
The plot of Yikramorvas'i resembles the story of 
Pururaias given in the twentyfourlh chapter of 
Matsyapui ina, that of S'^il untal i, the story in the 
A'diparv i of the Mahabhtrata, nnd that of Mala vi- 
k ignimitram, though based on a histoiical incident, 
may have been taken fiom an earhei version of the 
story But though the matter is not the Poet’s own, he 
has like Shakespeare transformed it into a new thing 
by giving a new orientation to the original, by adding 
new characters and by developing the old ones in a 
way not dreamt of by their authors 

The stories of the plays resemble one another to 
some extent (See also p 367 ) In each there are a 
king who IS the hero, a chief queen, and in M'llavi- 
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ksgnimitratn and Abinjnana S'akuntalam jutuor 
queens, a heroine — a girl of whom the king becomes 
enamoured, a Vidushaka like the fool in Shakespeare, a 
Kanchuki or chamberlain, clever female attendant*;, a 
son who IS a child in Yikramorras'i and S'akuntalii, 
and a victorious youth in Malavikaguimitram in 
which, however, there is also a child in the person of 
the girl Vasnlakshmi The queen becomes in each 
play jealous of the newcomer S'akuntala like Urvas"! 
pretends that her bark-dress has become entangled in 
the branches of a tree She writes a letter to her lovei 
like the nymph The Vidushaka is always hungry and 
tho Kanchul i complains of his old age Vasnlakshmi 
plays with a kandnka, A^us with a live peacock, and 
Bharata with a In e lion and also w ith n. moving clay 
peauxik In Malavikagnimitram and Abhiinma 
S'akuntalam, the hero overheats the con\ ersation of 
the heroine with her attendants In Yikramorvds'i it 
IS the heroine who does so The chief queen in Vikram 
orvas'i ind the second queen in M ilavik tgnimitram 
watch then husbands fiom places of concealment 'tnd 
then spring surprises upon them In Abhijnma 
S'akuntalam and Vikramoivas i, the hero moves in the 
in the region of the air in a chariot and describes vividly 
to the charioteer its pi ogress in the skies Lo\e is the 
subject of the three dramas T he hero and hei oine be* 
ome hopelessly enamoured of each other at fiist sight 
So many points of agreement would naturally 
make the plays a monotonous reading, but the Great 
Diamatist has handled them in such a way as to 
tender them imperceptible to the general reader 
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We cannot agree with Dr Keith, when he says 
that Kalidasa s dramatic characters are types! As Dr 
Macdonell says, they aie individuals^ and all the kings, 
queens, vidushakas and female attendants can be easily 
differentiated from one another Like Shakespeare 
Kalidasa does not repeat himself in his characters In 
the chaiactensation of different kinds of men and wo> 
men and in the description of the sublime and beauti* 
ful aspects of Nature, the Poet shows his skill as a 
master artist 

Kvlidisa was like Shakespeare the epitome of his 
ige Much of the life history (Chap YIII) of his coun- 
trymen in this period — ^their manners and customs,their 
modes of thought ind expression are treasured up in his 
writings In the field of drama specially in its range Kali- 
disa IS distinctly inferior to Shakespeare, who in his 
numerous dramatic works has delineated all the aspects, 
both light and grave of Nature and Man, and specially 
of the latter, has fathomed all the depths of the human 
hcait, has ascended from the basest buffoonery to the 
most tefined repartee, from the most ignoble passion to 
the most sublime emotion, from a man like lago to a man 
like Othello, from a mischievous sprite like Caliban to 
<1 magnanimous king philosopher like Prospeio, from 
i Goneril to a Goidelia and from the fi.endish Lady 
Macbeth to the divine Desdemona Though it will be 
idle to adjudge the comparative merits of K'llidxsa’s 
Pitusamhftta (a descriptive and lyrical — ^more desenp 
tive than lyrical — ^poem) and Shakespeare's Sonnets 

1 S D p 282 

2 S L p 350 
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and Ventis and Adorns it may safely be said that 
both abound with beautiful descnptions of Nature 
and sensuous (if not sensual) appeals to the human 
heart But Shakespeare has nothing to match the in 
imitable lync, viz, the Meghadutam of Kdidosa 
Again in the sphere of Bpic* there is no work of 
Shakespeare which we can compare with Kalidisa’s 
Eunurasambhavam or RaghuTams‘'im Critics have 
said enough when tl ey have stated that as the Bng 
lish Poet has been preeminent in probing the recesses- 
of the mind of Man, so the Indian Bard hns been in 
sounding the depths of the heart of Nature Only 
poets like Kalidasa and Shakespeare — 

The bards sublime 
Whotse distant footsteps echo 
Through the conidors of time^ — 
can estimate each other’s genius The attempts of 
meaner men to appraise the music of the Nightingale of 
Stratford and the melody of the Cuckoo of Ujjaini are 
like those of the man who 'being a dwarf wants to 
pluck fruit from the highest branch of i tree or of the 
man who wants to ' cross the wide ocean in a trail 
raft’S 


t Longfellow 
i R V — l->3and 3 
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Index of Proper Names 

^he figures represent pages 


Abhayadatta — 63, 
\bhidharmakosh *1 
SdStra 140 

Abhijnana S"akuntalam* 

1 3,34,33,84^156,188,216, 
288,312,325,327,343 
411,433,436 471 
474,476,477,493,499.51 1 . 
513,514,515,530,536 
Abhimanyu — ^297,317 
Abhishekanataka — 202, 
319,323,324,410 
A'bhiras — 9,99 
Achyuta — 97 
A'^diparra — 535 
Aditi— 363,380,431 
A'dityaa — 67 
Aliityavardh \tui 66,67 
Agastya — 481 
A G 1-100,273,274, 
295 

Agm — 188,236 
Agiiimitra — 30,32,33, 
186,328,867.368 369,371, 
372,873,375,379 389,414 
417.418,423,424,427,481 
436,488,489,462,475,503, 


508,509 

AgniTarna 296,297,430, 
431 

Agra — 79 
Ahinagu — ^296 
Aihole— 38,476 
Aja— 29,93,96,119,121, 
124,134,187,142,198,222. 
233 258, 262,263,264, 
265,266,269,270,288 
429,430,472 ,489,500, 
504,512,519,582,583 
A) ant — 193 456,458, 
493 

Ajatasatra — ^16 
Ajmer — ^79 
Akodia — 161 
Akropolis — 455 
Alaka— -41,42 167,171, 
188,242,243,246,250, 
251,479 
Alani — 48 
Alberuni — ^77 
Aldebaran — 48 1 
Alexander — ^26,33,307 
418 

Allababad Pillar In> 
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Index (Contd.) 


soription — 8,87,88(97, 
125,142 
Almora — 99 
Amarakosha — 27 
^Jxiarasimha — ^27 
Amavasy^l — 482 
Ambar— -79 
Amoghavatsha — 204 
Ainrakuta or Amara 
Icantaka (Uchhai Hills) 
157,168,169,160 
Anagandi — 281 
Anaimalai Hills — 144 
Ananta — ^272 
Anantadevi — 68,69, 124, 
130,181 

Anasuyo — 34 345,347, 
351,354 396 399,401, 
402,403 406,407,408, 
431,438,441 
Andhra Dynasty — 5,23, 
24,78,180 
Anga 89,90,478 
Antialkidas — 181 
Anttpa — 89 
Anuradha— 483 
Atius fisanika— 180 
Anushtubh metre— 516 
Aparants — 107,119, 


Apatikshepena — ^531 
Apsarastirtha— 47 2 
Arab — 7,109 
A'^rabhati— 487 
Arabian Sea — 50,62 
Aranya (Kanda)— •513 
Ares — 483 

Arjuna(Pandava)— 115, 
170,317 319 
Arjanajanas9 18,51,99 
Armada — 101,190 
Arnold, Matthew— 495 
Airte — ^342 
Arthapati — ^295 
Arthas'^istra (Kautilya’s) 
—14,15,18,19 
Amndhati — ^230,439, 
440, 514 

Alryy (metre) 616,517, 
518 

Alryvabhata — 37 

Aryyavait i — 38,98,100, 

183,191 

Asi — 479 

Asia— 47,318 

Asita — 199 

As-oka— 88,89,95,179, 

180,181,190.194,196,369 

441 
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Assam — (Kamarapa) — 
51,97,90448,448 
As vaghoslia 28,29,196, 
197,199 202,298,804,306 
311-14,316,320 324,463, 
477,497 

As vamedha 32 06,117, 
120, 179,184,186,270,328, 
453,459 470 

AtharraTcda — 175,302 
Athene 192,455,470 
Atithi— 67,94,1 19,124, 
126,127.128,120,130,131 
132, 142, 170, 186,204, 293, 
294.295,297,374,414, 
415,418 427,430,431,435, 
459,472,473,488,480 400 
Atlantis— 4 

Atn— 282 342,343,607 
Attil'i— — 6,68, 

Attock— 113 
Auchityavichara 
charch i — 123 
Augustas — 194,470 
Auhkar — 64,67 
Ausluan — 136,333,367, 
384 385 394,396,396,424, 
425,427,479,503 
Ayamukta— 99 
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